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INTRODUCTION. 


Though  the  date  of  composition  cannot  be  fixed  with  Date  of  com- 
absolute  certainty,  the  more  generally  accepted  belief  is  positlon* 
that  Othello  was  written  in,  or  about,  the  year  1604. 

Various  passages  have  been  adduced  from  the  play  as 
pointing  to  other  dates,  but  on  none  of  them  can  any 
real  reliance  be  placed.  Warburton,  for  instance,  was  Supposed 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  lines,  iii.  4.  55,  the  pi°aySt? 

contemporary 

“ The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands,  events. 

But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts,” 

were  an  allusion  to  the  creation  of  baronetcies  in  1611, 
the  bloody  hand  being  the  distinctive  cognizance  of  that 
Order.  Chalmers,  discovering  that  the  right  to  bear 
this  cognizance  was  only  granted  by  a second  patent  in 
1612,  and  that  a clamour  was  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1614  against  the  King’s  creation  of  baronets, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  play  was  not  written  till 
that  later  date.  In  answer  to  Warburton’s  theory, 

Malone,  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  1821  quotes  a passage 
from  the  Essays  of  Sir  W.  Cornwallis,  published  in  1601, 
which  Shakespeare  very  probably  had  in  his  mind  : 

“ We  of  these  later  times,”  he  says,  “ full  of  a nice 
curiositie  mislike  all  the  performance  of  our  forefathers ; 
we  say  they  were  honest  plaine  men,  but  they  want  the 
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capering  wits  of  this  ripe  age.  . . . They  had  wont  to  give 
their  hands  and  their  hearts  together , but  we  think  it  a finer 
grace  to  looke  asquint , our  hand  looking  one  way  and  our  heart 
another Malone  also  very  pertinently  asks,  “.  . . is  it 
probable  that  Shakespeare,  who  has  more  than  once 
condescended  to  be  the  encomiast  of  the  unworthy 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Baronets,  who  had  been  per- 
sonally honoured  by  a letter  from  his  majesty,  and 
substantially  benefited  by  the  royal  licence  granted  to 
him  and  his  fellow-comedians,  should  have  been  so  im- 
politic as  to  satirize  the  King,  or  to  depreciate  his  new- 
created  dignity  1 ” Another  suggestion  is  that  even  if 
the  passage  in  question  refers  to  James’  creation,  it  may 
have  been  a later  insertion.  A second  passage  supposed 
to  contain  an  allusion  to  a contemporary  event  is  that  in 
which  the  Duke  is  dealing  with  Brabantio’s  accusation 
as  to  the  means  by  which  Othello  won  Desdemona’s  love. 
Here  the  words,  “Who  ever  he  be  . . . action,”  i.  3. 
80-5,  are  thought  by  some  to  refer  to  an  Act  passed 
in  1604  “against  conjuration,  witchcraft,  and  dealinge 
with  evil  and  wicked  spirits,”  and  though  the  Act  “ refers 
not  to  the  use  of  charms  to  make  people  love  one  another, 
but  to  the  employment  of  them  for  the  provocation  of 
unlawful  love,”  Halliwell  thinks  this  may  be  said  to  have 
an  oblique  application  to  the  story  of  the  tragedy  in  the 
surreptitious  marriage  of  Othello.  The  object  of  the 
Act,  which  repealed  a previous  one  passed  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  appears  to  have  been  to  punish  the  offence  more 
severely ; and  Furness  points  out  that  the  previous 
existence  of  an  Act  of  a similar  character  somewhat 
weakens  the  argument  that  Shakespeare  meant  the 
allusion.  Again,  the  well-known  passage  in  iii.  3.  183, 
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etc.,  “Who  steals  my  purse,”  etc.,  was  at  one  time 
supposed  by  Halliwell  to  have  been  imitated  by  one 
J.  M.  in  an  unpublished  ms.,  The  Newe  Metamorphosis , 
etc.,  written,  or  at  all  events  begun,  in  1600.  The  lin6s 
compared  run  thus  : — 

“ The  highwayman  that  robs  one  of  his  purse 
Is  not  so  bad  ; nay,  these  are  ten  tymes  worse  ! 

For  these  doe  rob  men  of  their  pretious  name, 

And  in  exchange  give  obloquie  and  shame.” 

Staunton,  however,  points  out  that  “ the  reflection  is 
sufficiently  trite,  and  in  both  instances,  and  in  many 
others  where  it  occurs,  was  probably  founded  ” on  passages 
in  Homily  xi.  pt.  2,  Homily  xii.  pt.  1,  and  Halliwell- 
Phillips  later  pronounced  the  passage  to  be  of  no  critical 
value  to  the  enquiry.  On  Iago’s  words,  iv.  1,  “If  you 
are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  a patent  to  offend,” 
Chalmers  remarks,  “ The  audience,  who  knew  from  their 
feelings  how  much  vexation  had  arisen  from  the  patents 
of  monopoly,  which  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  had 
so  frequently  granted,  and  so  often  retracted,  must 
have  been  electrified  by  this  fine  stroke  of  well-timed 
satire.  . . But  the  allusion,  even  if  admitted,  would 
not  help  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  play,  and  is  only  cited 
by  Chalmers  as  an  instance  confirmatory  of  Shakespeare’s 
having  alluded  to  a passing  event  in  his  mention  of  the 
“ new  heraldry.” 

In  1836  Collier  announced  his  discovery  of  proof 
that  Othello  was  written  as  early  as  1602.  “This  fact,” 
says  Furness,  “ was  obtained  from  the  Accounts  pre- 
served at  Bridgewater  House  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir 
Arthur  Mainwaring,  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Sir 
Thomas  Egeston,  afterwards  Lord  Ellesmere,  in  enter- 
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taining  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Court  for  three  days  at 
Harefield.  . . Later  on,  in  1859,  a controversy  having 
arisen  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  ms.  corrections  in 
Collier's  Second  Folio,  the  Bridgewater  documents  also 
fell  under  discussion,  and  were  ultimately  declared  by 
the  best  authorities  to  be  a forgery.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  only  forgery  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
date  of  Othello.  A few  years  after  Collier’s  discovery 
of  the  Bridgewater  documents,  Peter  Cunningham,  em- 
ployed in  the  Audit  Office,  Somerset  House,  reported 
his  discovery  of  two  official  books  of  the  Revels  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  the  ten  books  ending  with  1587-8, 
which  Malone  had  declared  to  be  the  last  extant  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  Cunningham’s  discovery  opened  with 
November,  1605,  and  one  of  the  entries  is  as  follows  : — 

1605. 

The  Plaiers  Hallamas  Day  being  the  first  The  Poete  wch 
By  the  Kings  of  November  A play  in  the  mayd  the  plaies. 
Maties  plaiers.  Banketinge  house  at  Whithall  Shaxberd. 
called  the  Moor  of  Venic. 

(In  the  original,  4 Shaxberd  ’ is  not  placed  here,  but 
opposite  the  play  of  Mesur  for  Mesur.)  For  some  time 
this  discovery  was  generally  accepted  as  confirming 
Collier’s  date,  1602,  as  the  year  of  composition.  But 
in  1868  the  Athenaeum  announced  that  though  the  book 
itself  was  genuine,  the  leaves  containing  the  record  of 
the  performance  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  was  a forgery; 
and  this  statement  was  quickly  confirmed  by  the  scrutiny 
of  experts  and  scholars.  Still,  though  the  pages  con- 
taining the  Shakespeare  entries  are  spurious,  it  is  prob- 
able that  those  entries  were  correct.  Malone,  in  the 
Yariorum  of  1821,  had  stated  that  he  knew  that  Othello 
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was  acted  in  1604;  but  he  neglected  to  mention  how 
his  knowledge  had  been  obtained,  and  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Halliwell-Phillips’  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shake- 
speare, the  foundation  for  his  statement  was  altogether 
unknown.  It  appears,  however,  that  “in  the  year  1791 
Sir  William  Musgrave,  the  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Audit,  made  arrangements  for  Malone’s  inspec- 
tion of  the  ancient  manuscripts  then  in  his  office,  these 
including  what  he  termed  4 records  of  the  Master  of  the 
Revels  for  1604  and  1605.’  These  facts  are  derived 
from  explicit  notes  that  will  be  found  in  the  Variorum 
Shakespeare,  ed.  1821,  iii.  361,  363.  That  Malone  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  and  visited  Somerset  House 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  whole  collection 
of  the  documents  that  pertained  to  the  office  of  the 
Revels  is  evident  from  his  own  statement  in  the  work  just 
quoted,  iii.  361 ; and  amongst  the  papers  that  came  with 
that  portion  of  his  library  which  was  added  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Bodleian  in  1821  is  a leaf  which  con- 
tains the  following  memoranda,  no  clue,  however,  being 
given  to  the  source  whence  they  are  derived: — ‘1604 
and  1605 — Edd  Tylney — Sunday  after  Hallowmas — 
Merry  Wyves  of  Windsor  perfd  by  the  K's  players — 
Hallamas — in  the  Banquetting  hos  at  Whitehall  the 
Moor  of  Venis — perfd  by  the  K’s  players — on  St. 
Stephens  Night — Mesure  for  Mesur  by  Shaxberd. 5 ” 
Malone's  good  faith,  accuracy,  and  industry  are  all  so 
unimpeachable  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  when 
he  said  that  he  knew  the  play  to  have  been  acted  in 
1604,  he  had  before  him  materials  of  proof  beyond 
doubt ; and  it  seems  probable  that  the  extract  quoted 
was  made  by  Sir  W.  Musgrave  and  afterwards  verified 
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by  Malone.  What  its  source  was  we  shall  probably 
never  know  now;  but  Furness  thinks  it  may  possibly 
“have  been  the  hasty  memorandum  of  the  Revels  ac- 
countant, from  which  he  intended  afterwards  to  fill  out 
his  books,  and  for  that  purpose  left  the  blank  pages 
subsequently  utilized  by  Cunningham ; who,  having 
found  the  memorandum,  fulfilled  the  long- neglected  duty 
and  then  destroyed  the  original.”  Internal  evidence 
as  to  language,  thought,  and  subject, ’is  in  accordance 
with  the  date  given  by  Malone,  and  this  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  metrical  tests. 

Though  it  seems  probable  that  Shakespeare  has  inter- 
woven with  his  plot  incidents  taken  from  other  stories, 
the  seventh  novel  by  Giraldi  Cinthio,  originally  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1566,  is  the  main  source  of  the  play. 
Whether  Shakespeare  used  the  original  work  or  a trans- 
lation is  doubtful.  His  most  important  deviation  from 
the  Italian  is  in  the  catastrophe  of  Desdemona’s  death, 
she,  in  the  original,  being  beaten  to  death  by  the 
treacherous  Ensign  in  Othello's  presence  and  at  his 
desire,  by  means  of  a stocking  filled  with  sand;  after 
which  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling  are  pulled  down  and 
laid  upon  her  to  give  her  death  the  appearance  of  an 
accident.  Othello,  instead  of  perishing  by  his  own 
hand,  is  cast  into  prison,  and  eventually  killed  by  Des- 
demona’s kinsmen ; while  the  Ensign,  having  attempted 
other  crimes,  dies  of  the  torture  applied  to  extort  con- 
fession. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  Act,  which  is  laid  in  Venice, 
the  scene  is  transferred  to  Cyprus ; and  Malone  points 
out  that  the  town  intended  must  have  been  Famagusta, 
the  principal  sea-port  of  the  island,  and  not,  as  the  earlier 
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editors  supposed,  Nicosia,  the  capital,  that  town  being 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  The  date  of  the 
action  is  some  time  between  1569,  when  Selymus  the 
Second  formed  his  designs  against  Cyprus,  and  1571, 
when  he  took  possession  of  the  island.  “We  learn, ” 
says  Reed,  “from  the  play  that  there  was  a junction  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Rhodes  in  order  for  the  invasion  of 
Cyprus ; that  it  first  came  sailing  towards  Cyprus,  then 
went  to  Rhodes,  there  met  another  squadron,  and  then 
resumed  its  way  to  Cyprus.  These  are  real  historical 
facts  which  happened  when  Mustapha,  Selymus’  general, 
attacked  Cyprus  in  May,  1570,  which  therefore  is  the 
true  period  of  this  performance.” 

Probably  in  no  play  of  Shakespeare  has  the  duration  Duration  of 
of  the  action  caused  so  much  difficulty  as  in  Othello . 
According  to  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  Acts  and 
Scenes,  we  have  (excluding  the  voyage)  part  of  a day 
at  Venice  and  about  thirty-six  hours  at  Cyprus.  During 
these  thirty-six  hours  Iago’s  plot  is  matured,  put  into 
execution,  and  carried  out  to  its  tremendous  issue.  To 
meet  the  difficulty  involved  in  this  crowding  of  events, 

Professor  Wilson  invented  the  theory  of  Double  Time, 
the  historical  or  real  time,  and  the  dramatic  or  illusory 
time.  To  this  theory,  which  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
here,  Furness  in  the  New  Variorum  confesses  himself  a 
convert;  and  in  his  edition  will  be  found  a summary 
of  Wilson’s  arguments,  with  references  to  the  many 
passages  which  prove  beyond  doubt  that  a considerable 
period  of  time  must  have  elapsed  at  Cyprus  between 
the  landing  of  Othello  and  Desdemona’s  death.  The 
subtlety  of  Double  Time  is  one  which  in  a practical 
stage  manager  like  Shakespeare  seems  to  me  most  un- 
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likely.  I am  therefore  much  more  inclined  to  adopt  a 
solution  offered  by  Fleay.  Admitting  the  necessity  of  a 
lengthened  stay  in  Cyprus,  that  critic  would  arrange  the 
Acts  and  Scenes  as  follows:  “Act  i.  Sc.  i,  ii,  iii — one 
day.  Interval  for  voyage.  Act  ii  Sc.  i,  ii,  Hi, — one 
day.  Act  Hi  Sc.  i,  ii,  Hi — one  day  (Sunday).  Interval 
of  a week,  at  least.  Act  iv.  Sc.  i.,  ii,  in. ; Act  v.  Sc.  i, 
ii,  Hi. — one  day.  Where  my  Act  iv.  begins  with  what 
is  now  Act  iii.  Sc.  iv.,  and  my  Act  v.  with  the  present 
Act  iv.  Sc.  iii.” 

of  the  In  the  three  scenes  of  the  first  Act  we  have  a narrative 
of  the  secret  marriage  between  Desdemona  and  Othello, 
the  complaint  of  Brabantio,  Desdemona’s  father,  before 
the  Duke  and  Senators,  the  defence  made  by  Othello 
and  Desdemona,  the  news  of  the  intended  attack  of  the 
Turks  upon  Cyprus,  Othello’s  appointment  to  the  defence 
of  the  island,  the  causes  of  Iago’s  grudge  against  Othello, 
his  scheme  of  revenge,  and  his  employment  of  Boderigo, 
who  is  in  love  with  Desdemona,  as  a tool  for  his  purpose. 
Iago’s  villany  being  the  pivot  on  which  the  play  turns, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  for  a moment  the 
nature  of  his  grievance  against  Oth ello.^q  This,  as  stated 
by  himself  in  conversation  with  Eoderigo  in  the  opening 
scene,  is  nothing  more  than  that  Cassio,  whom  he 
despises  as  having  no  practical  knowledge  of  war, 
has  been  chosen  by  Othello  as  his  lieutenant  in  pre- 
ference to  himself.  Later  on,  i.  iii.  411,  2,  he  adds 
in  a soliloquy  another  reason  for  his  hatred,  viz.,  a 
Cv^suspicion  that  Othello  has  debauched  his  wife,  Emilia 
— a suspicion  emphasized  in  ii.  i.  327-32 ; and  so  in- 
adequate does  the  first  pretext  seem  for  a project  of 
such  fiendish  malignity  as  he  contemplates,  that  there 
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are  critics  who  believe  his  suspicion  to  be  grounded  on 
fact.  That  project  is  in  the  first  place  to  bring  about 
the  disgrace  and  consequent  removal  of  Cassio  to  make 
room  for  himself  as  lieutenant ; and,  secondly,  to  per- 
suade Othello  that  Desdemona  has  been  unfaithful  to 
him  with  that  officer.  In  order  to  ensure  Roderigo’s 
co-operation  in  his  scheme  against  Cassio,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  himself  with  money,  he  pretends 
to  be  engaged  on  his  dupe’s  behalf  in  endeavouring  to 
win  over  Desdemona  to  listen  to  his  addresses.  To 
return  to  the  action  of  the  play.  Brabantio’s  appeal 
against  the  marriage  having  failed,  and  Othello  being 
ordered  to  sail  for  Cyprus  without  delay,  Desdemona 
determines  to  follow  him.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  Act 
Act  we  find  Cassio  already  at  Cyprus,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  lago  arrive  in  a second 
vessel.  Othello,  who  had  been  the  first  to  embark,  is 
the  last  to  make  the  port,  his  vessel  having  been  separ- 
ated from  those  with  him  by  a dangerous  storm.  With 
his  arrival,  lago  finds  his  first  opportunity  against  Cassio. 
The  two  have  been  ordered  to  mount  guard  at  the  Castle 
during  the  night ; and  lago,  knowing  Cassio  to  be  easily 
overcome  with  wine,  persuades  him  to  drink  with  him 
before  they  enter  upon  their  duty.  His  object  in  this  is 
to  ensure  Cassio’s  being  ready  to  take  up  a quarrel  which 
he  has  previously  instigated  Roderigo  to  fasten  upon  him. 
Accordingly  wre  shortly  see  Cassio  pursuing  Roderigo 
with  his  drawm  sword,  and  wounding  Montano,  the 
Governor  of  Cyprus,  who  attempts  to  interfere.  lago 
then  secretly  despatches  Roderigo  to  sound  an  alarm, 
and  this  brings  Othello  on  the  scene.  On  his  inquiring 
into  the  origin  of  the  uproar,  lago,  pretending  reluctance 
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to  injure  Cassio,  unwillingly  confesses  that  the  disturb- 
ance was  due  to  his  attack  upon  Eoderigo.  Herewith 
Othello  dismisses  Cassio  from  his  office  as  lieutenant; 
and  one  portion  of  Iago’s  design  is  accomplished.  The 
more  difficult  part,  that  of  exciting  Othello’s  jealousy 
against  Desdemona,  still  remains.  His  first  step  is  to 
persuade  Cassio  that  the  surest  means  to  obtain  Othello’s 
pardon  is  to  ask  Desdemona’s  intercession.  Cassio 
readily  falls  into  the  trap,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  Act,  we  find  him  urging  his  suit  to  Desdemona, 
who,  knowing  Cassio’s  real  worth,  at  once  promises  to 
do  all  in  her  power  towards  his  restitution.  lago 
then  contrives  to  bring  Othello  upon  the  scene  just  as 
Cassio  is  about  to  leave  Desdemona,  and  pretending 
surprise  at  finding  them  together,  drops  words  calculated 
to  arouse  suspicion  in  Othello’s  mind.  tTrue  to  her 
promise,  Desdemona  at  once  enters  upon  Cassio’s  defence, 
and  with  much  earnestness  urges  his  pardon.  Overcome 
by  her  persuasions,  Othello  promises  to  grant  Cassio  an 
interview.  As  soon  as  Desdemona  goes  out,  lago  seizes 
the  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  her  urgent  entreaties 
indicate  reasons  of  her  own  for  wishing  Cassio’s  restora- 
tion to  his  appointment.  He  also  points  to  circumstances 
in  her  life  which  seem  to  argue  a natural  duplicity  of 
character,  and  a likelihood  of  her  soon  being  tired  of 
Othello.  A trifling  incident  here  helps  lago  on  his  way 
to  success.  Othello  having  complained  at  his  next 
meeting  with  Desdemona  of  a pain  in  his  head,  she 
offers  to  bind  it  up  with  a handkerchief  which  he  had 
given  her  with  the  injunction  to  preserve  it  carefully  as 
a thing  of  great  value.  When  put  aside  by  him  as  being 
“ too  little,”  the  handkerchief  falls  to  the  ground  un- 
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noticed  by  Desdemona,  and  is  soon  afterwards  picked  up 
by  Emilia,  who  gives  it  to  Iago,  he  having  often  impor- 
tuned her  to  steal  it  for  him.  Iago  proceeds  to  drop  it 
in  Cassio’s  chamber,  having  meanwhile,  further  aroused 
Othello’s  suspicions  by  mentioning  that  he  had  seen 
Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with  one  like  it,  and  by  detailing 
various  circumstances  which  would  show  that  he  a-t*  all 
events  was  in  love  with  her,  whatever  her  feelings  might 
be  towards  him.  By  Iago’s  advice  Othello,  on  next 
meeting  Desdemona,  asks  for  the  handkerchief;  she  is 
unable  to  produce  it,  and  by  innocently  urging  Cassio’s 
speedy  recall,  further  provokes  his  anger,  and  strengthens 
his  doubts.  At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  Act,  Iago  is  Activ. 
again  instilling  his  poison,  determined  that  Otheljo’s 
mind  shall  have  no  rest,  and  that  things  shall  be  brought 
to  a crisis  before  anything  can  occur  to  unmask  his  plot, 

By  a cunning  ruse  he  contrives  that  his  victim  shall 
overhear  a conversation  between  Cassio  and  himself  ; in 
which  while  they  are  talking  of  one  Bianca,  a courtesan, 
Othello  is  induced  to  believe  that  in  the  language  applied 
to  her,  Cassio  is  boasting  of  his  conquest  over  Des 
demona.  This  shock  puts  a finishing  touch  to  the 
business,  and  thoroughly  convinced  of  Desdemona’s 
disloyalty,  Othello  now  determines  to  put  her  to  death. 
Meeting  her  shortly  afterwards  he  taxes  her  with  her 
crime,  refuses  to  listen  to  any  denial  or  to  any  prayers 
for  mercy,  and  carries  out  his  murderous  intention  while 
she  is  in  bed.  Meanwhile  Iago,  using  Roderigo  as  his  Actv. 
cats-paw,  lays  a plot  to  kill  Cassio  in  the  streets  a/t  night. 

The  plot,  however,  miscarries ; and  though  Cassio  is 
wounded,  he  kills  Roderigo  in  the  affray.  Partly  through 
letters  found  in  the  dead  man’s  pocket,  and  partly  by 
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Emilia's  disclosures,  Iago’s  villany  is  revealed,  and  the 
tragedy  concludes  with  Othello’s  killing  himself  in 
remorse  for  his  murder  of  Desdemona. 

To  summarize  even  upon  a single  point  the  vast  mass 
of  criticism  which  in  England,  Germany,  America,  and 
France  has  grown  up  round  Othello  would  be  impossible 
within  reasonable  limits.  The  character  of  Othello’s 
jealousy  and  the  motives  of  Iago’s  malignity,  as  studied 
and  analyzed  by  writers  from  Johnson  to  Dowden,  would 
alone  fill  a considerable  volume.  To  Indian  students,  to 
those  at  all  events  who  are  reading  the  play  for  the  B.  A. 
degree,  I would  suggest  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  some  one  commentator ; and  of  all  the  com- 
mentators with  whom  I am  acquainted,  Hudson  in  his 
Shakespeare : his  Life , Art , and  Characters , seems  to  give 
in  the  simplest  language  the  most  satisfactory  conspectus 
of  the  various  points  of  interest,  together  with  a clear 
and  intelligent  analysis  of  all  the  important  characters 
in  the  play. 


OTHELLO 


THE  MOOE  OF  VENICE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Duke  of  Venice. 

Brabantio,  a senator. 

Other  Senators. 

Gratiano,  brother  to  Brabantio. 

Lodovico,  kinsman  to  Brabantio. 

Othello,  a noble  Moor  in  the  service  of  the  Venetian  state. 
Cassio,  his  lieutenant. 

Iago,  his  ancient. 

Roderigo,  a Venetian  gentleman. 

Montano,  Othello’s  predecessor  in  the  government  of  Cyprus 
Clown,  servant  to  Othello. 

Desdemona,  daughter  to  Brabantio  and  wife  to  Othello, 
Emilia,  wife  to  Iago. 

Bianca,  mistress  to  Cassio. 

Sailor,  Messenger,  Herald,  Officers,  Gentlemen,  Musicians, 
and  Attendants. 

Scene  : Venice  : a Sea-port  in  Cyprus . 


OTHELLO, 

THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  I.  Venice.  A street. 

Enter  Roderigo  and  Iago. 

Rod.  Tush  ! never  tell  me  ; I take  it  much  unkindly 
That  thou,  Iago,  who  hast  had  my  purse 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this. 

Iago.  ;Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me  : 

If  ever  I did  dream  of  such  a matter, 

Abhor  me. 

Rod.  Thou  told’st  me  thou  didst  hold  him  in  thy  hate. 
Iago.  Despise  me,  if  I do  not.  Three  great  ones  of  the 
city, 

In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 

Off-capp’d  to  him  : and,  by  the  faith  of  man,  10 

I know  my  price,  I am  worth  no  worse  a place  : 

But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes,  . 

Evades  them,  with  a bombast  circumstance 
Horribly  stuff  d with  epithets  of  war  ; 

And,  in  conclusion, 

Nonsuits  my  mediators  : for,  ‘Certes,5  says  he, 

( I have  already  chose  my  officer.5 
And  what  was  he  ? 

Forsooth,  a great  arithmetician, 
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One  Michael  Cassio,  a Florentine,  20 

A fellow  almost  damn’d  in  a fair  wife  ; 

That  never  set  a squadron  in  the  field, 

Nor  the  division  of  a battle  knows 

More  than  a spinster  ; unless  the  bookish  theoric, 

Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he  : mere  prattle,  without  practice, 

Is  all  his  soldiership.  But  he,  sir,  had  the  election  : 

And  I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus  and  on  other  grounds 

Christian  and  heathen,  must  be  be-lee’d  and  calm’d  30 

By  debitor  and  creditor  : this  counter-caster, 

He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be, 

And  I — God  bless  the  mark  ! — his  Moorship’s  ancient. 

Rod.  By  heaven,  I rather  would  have  been  his  hangman. 

lago.  Why,  there ’s  no  remedy  ; ’tis  the  curse  of  service, 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 

And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.  Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself, 

Whether  I in  any  just  term  am  affined 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  I would  not  follow  him  then.  40 

lago.  O,  sir,  content  you  ; 

I follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  : 

We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow’d.  You  shall  mark 
Many  a duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave, 

That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage, 

Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master’s  ass, 

For  nought  but  provender,  and  when  he ’s  old,  cashier’d  : 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.  Others  there  are 
Who,  trimm’d  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty,  50 

Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves, 

And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords, 

Do  well  thrive  by  them  and  when  they  have  lined  their  coats 
Do  themselves  homage  : these  fellows  have  some  soul ; 
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And  such  a one  do  I profess  myself.  For,  sir, 

It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 

Were  I the  Moor,  I would  not  be  Iago  : 

In  following  him,  I follow  but  myself  ; 

Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I for  love  and  duty, 

But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 60 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern,  ’tis  not  long  after 

But  I will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 

For  daws  to  peck  at : I am  not  what  I am.  mm' 

Rod.  What  a full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe, 

If  he  can  carry ’t  thus  ! 

Iago.  Call  up  her  father, 

Rouse  him  : make  after  him,  poison  his  delight, 

Proclaim  him  in  the  streets  ; incense  her  kinsmen, 

And,  though  he  in  a fertile  climate  dwell,  70 

Plague  him  with  flies  : though  that  his  joy  be  joy, 

Y'et  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on’t, 

As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father’s  house  ; I ’ll  call  aloud. 

Iago.  Ho,  with  like  timorous  accent  and  dire  yell 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

Rod.  What,  ho,  Brabantio  ! Signior  Brabantio,  ho  ! 

Iago.  Awake  ! what,  ho,  Brabantio  ! thieves  ! thieves  ! 
thieves  ! 

Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter  and  your  bags  ! 80 

Thieves  ! thieves  ! 

Brabantio  appears  above , at  a window. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  summons  ? 

What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

Iago  Are  your  doors  lock’d  ? 
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Bra.  Why,  wherefore  ask  you  this  ? 

lago.  ’Zounds,  sir,  you  ?re  robb’d  ; for  shame,  put  on  your 
gown  ; 

Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul ; 

Arise,  I say. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  lost  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know  my  voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I : what  are  you  ? 90 

Rod.  My  name  is  Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worser  welcome  : 

I have  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors  : 

In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee  ; and  now,  in  madness, 

Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts, 

Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  sir,  sir, — 

Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure 

My  spirit  and  my  place  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  sir.  100 

Bra.  What  tell’st  thou  me  of  robbing  ? this  is  Venice  ; 

My  house  is  not  a grange. 

Rod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I come  to  you. 

lago.  ’Zounds,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that  will  not  serve 
God,  if  the  devil  bid  you. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a villain. 

lago.  You  are — a senator. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer  ; I know  thee,  Roderigo. 

Rod.  Sir,  I will  answer  any  thing.  But,  I beseech  you, 

If ’kbe  your  pleasure  and  most  wise  consent, 

As  partly  I find  it  is,  that  your  fair  daughter,  110 

At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o’  the  night, 

Transported,  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard 
But  with  a knave  of  common  hire,  a gondolier. 
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To  the  gross  clasps  of  a lascivious  Moor^ — 

If  this  be  known  to  you  and  your  allowance, 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs ; 

But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.  Do  not  believe 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 

I thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence  : 120 

Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, 

I say  again,  hath  made  a gross  revolt ; 

Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit  and  fortunes 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger 
Of  here  and  every  where.  Straight  satisfy  yourself  : 

If  she  be  in  her  chamber  or  your  house, 

Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  ! 

Give  me  a taper  ! call  up  all  my  people  ! 

This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream  : 130 

Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already. 

Light,  I say  ! light ! [Exit  above. 

Iago.  Farewell ; for  I must  leave  you  : 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place, 

To  be  produced — as,  if  I stay,  I shall — 

Against  the  Moor  : for,  I do  know,  the  state, 

However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check, 

Cannot  with  safety  cast  him,  for  he ’s  embark’d 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  wars, 

Which  even  now  stand  in  act,  that,  for  their  souls, 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none,  140 

To  lead  their  business  : in  which  regard, 

Though  I do  hate  him  as  I do  hell-pains, 

Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 

I must  show  out  a flag  and  sign  of  love, 

Which  is  indeed  but  sign.  That  you  shall  surely  find  him, 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search  ; 

And  there  will  I be  with  him.  So,  farewell.  [Exit. 
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Enter , below , Brabantiq,  and  Servants  with  torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil : gone  she  is  ; 

And  what’s  to  come  of  my  despised  time 

Is  nought  but  bitterness.  Now,  Roderigo,  150 

Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? O unhappy  girl  ! 

With  the  Moor,  say’st  thou  ? Who  would  be  a father  ! 

How  didst  thou  know  ’twas  she  ? 0,  she  deceives  me 

Past  thought ! What  said  she  to  you  ? Get  more  tapers  : 
Raise  all  my  kindred.  Are  they  married,  think  you  ? 

Rod.  Truly,  I think  they  are. 

Bra.  O heaven  ! How  got  she  out  ? O treason  of  the 
blood  ! 

Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters’  minds 
By  what  you  see  them  act.  Is  there  not  charms 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood  160 

May  be  abused  ? Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 

Of  some  such  things  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  sir,  I have  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother.  O,  would  you  had  had  her  ! 
Some  one  way,  some  another.  Ho  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I think  I can  discover  him,  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.  At  every  house  I’ll  call  - 
I may  command  at  most.  Get  weapons,  ho  ! 

And  raise  some  special  officers  of  night.  170 

On,  good  Roderigo  : I ’ll  deserve  your  pains.  [ Exeunt . 

Scene  II.  Another  street. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants  with  torches. 

lago.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I have  slain  men, 

Yet  do  I hold  it  very  stuff  o’  the  conscience  . 

To  do  no  contrived  murder  : I lack  iniquity 
Sometimes  to  do  me  service  : nine  or  ten  times 
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I had  thought  to  have  jerk’d  him  here  under  the  ribs. 

Oth.  ’Tis  better  as  it  is. 

Iago.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 

And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 

Against  your  honour 

That,  with  the  little  godliness  I have, 

I did  full  hard  forbear  him.  But,  I pray  you,  sir,  10 

Are  you  fast  married  ? Be  assured  of  this, 

That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved, 

And  hath  in  his  effect  a voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke’s  : he  will  divorce  you  ; 

Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  and  grievance 
The  law,  with  all  his  might  to  enforce  it  on, 

Will  give  him  cable. 

Oth.  Let  him  do  his  spite  ; 

My  services  which  I have  done  the  signiory 

Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.  ’Tis  yet  to  know, — 

Which,  when  I know  that  boasting  is  an  honour,  20 

I shall  promulgate — I fetch  my  life  and  being 

From  men  of  royal  siege,  and  my  demerits 

May  speak  unbonneted  to  as  proud  a fortune 

As  this  that  I have  reach’d  : for  know,  Iago, 

But  that  I love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 

I would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 

For  the  sea’s  worth.  But,  look  ! what  lights  come  yond  ? 

Iago.  Those  are  the  raised  father  and  his  friends  : 

You  were  best  go  in. 

Oth.  Not  I ; I must  be  found  : 30 

My  parts,  my  title  and  my  perfect  soul 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.  Is  it  they  ? 

Iago.  By  Janus,  I think  no. 

Enter  Cassio,  and  certain  Officers  with  torches. 

Oth.  The  servants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieutenant. 

The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  ! 
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What  is  the  news  ? 

Cas.  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general, 

And  he  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appearance, 

Even  on  the  instant. 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Cas.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I may  divine  : 

It  is  a business  of  some  heat : the  galleys  40 

Have  sent  a dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another’s  heels, 

And  many  of  the  consuls,  raised  and  met, 

Are  at  the  duke’s  already  : you  have  been  hotly  call’d  for  ; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodgings  to  be  found, 

The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests 
To  search  you  out. 

Oth.  ’Tis  well  I am  found  by  you. 

I will  but  spend  a word  here  in  the  house, 

And  go  with  you.  [Exit. 

Cas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

Iago.  ’Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a land  carack  : 50 

If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he ’s  made  for  ever. 

Cas.  I do  not  understand. 

Iago.  He ’s  married. 

Cas.  To  who  ? 


Re-enter  Othello. 

Jago.  Marry,  to — Come,  captain,  will  you  go  ? 

Oth.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

Iago.  It  is  Brabantio.  General,  be  advised  ; 

He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Roderigo,  and  Officers  with  torches 
and  weapons. 

Oth.  Holla  ! stand  there  ! 

Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 
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Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief  ! 

[They  draiv  on  both  sides. 
Iago.  You,  Eoderigo  ! come,  sir,  I am  for  you. 

Oth.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust 
them. 

Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  years  60 

Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O thou  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou  stow’d  my  daughter? 
Damn’d  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her ; 

For  I ’ll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense, 

If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound, 

Whether  a maid  so  tender,  fair  and  happy, 

So  opposite  to  marriage  that  she  shunn’d 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation, 

Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a general  mock, 

Eun  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom  v VO 

Of  such  a thing  as  thou,  to  fear,  not  to  delight. s* 

Judge  me  the  world,  if  ’tis  not  gross  in  sense 
That  thou  hast  practised  on  her  with  foul  charms, 

Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals 
That  weaken  motion  : I ’ll  have ’t  disputed  on  ; 

’Tis  probable  and  palpable  to  thinking. 

I therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant. 

Lay  hold  upon  him  : if  he  do  resist,  80 

Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

Oth.  Hold  your  hands, 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I should  have  known  it 
Without  a prompter.  Where  will  you  that  I go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prison,  till  fit  time 

Of  law  and  course  of  direct  session 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

Oth. 


What  if  I do  obey  ? 
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How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied, 

Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side, 

Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state  90 

To  bring  me  to  him. 

First  Off.  His  true,  most  worthy  signior ; 

The  duke ’s  in  council,  and  your  noble  self, 

I am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  ! the  duke  in  council  ! 

In  this  time  of  the  night ! Bring  him  away  : 

Mine  5s  not  an  idle  cause  : the  duke  himself, 

Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state, 

Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong  as  Twere  their  own  ; 

For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 

Bond-slaves  ana  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  III.  A council-chamber. 

The  Duke  and  Senators  sitting  at  a table;  Officers 
attending. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news 
That  gives  them  credit. 

First  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  disproportion^  ; 

My  letters  say  a hundred  and  seven  galleys. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a hundred  and  forty. 

Sec.  Sen.  Aud  mine,  two  hundred  : 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a just  account,  — 

As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim  reports, 

His  oft  with  difference — yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judgement  : 

I do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error,  10 

But  the  main  article  I do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

Sailor.  [ Within]  What,  ho  ! what,  ho  ! what,  ho  ! 

First  Off.  A messenger  from  the  galleys. 
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Enter  a Sailor. 

Duke.  Now,  what’s  the  business ? 

Sail.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes  ; 

So  was  I bid  report  here  to  the  state 
By  Signior  Angelo. 

Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change  ? 

First  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 

By  no  assay  of  reason  : ’tis  a pageant, 

To  keep  us  in  false  gaze.  When  we  consider 

The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk,  20 

And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand, 

That  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turks  than  Rhodes, 

So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it, 

For  that  it  stands  not  in  such,  warlike  brace, 

But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 

That  Rhodes  is  dress’d  in  : if  we  make  thought  of  this, 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first, 

Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 

To  wake  and  wage  a danger  profitless.  30 

Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he ’s  not  for  Rhodes. 

First  Off.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a Messenger. 

Mess.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious, 

Steering  with  due  course  towards  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 

Have  there  in  jointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 

First  Sen.  Ay,  so  I thought.  How  many,  as  you  guess  ? 

Mess.  Of  thirty  sail : and  now  they  do  re-stem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  appearance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus.  Signior  Montano, 

Y our  tiusty  and  most  valiant  servitor,  40 

With  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus, 

And  prays  you  to  believe  him, 

Duke.  ’Tis  certain,  then,  for  Cyprus. 

Marcus  Luccicos,  is  not  he  in  town  ? 
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First  Sen.  He ’s  now  in  Florence. 

Duke.  Write  from  us  to  him  ; post-post-haste  dispatch. 
First  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio  and  the  valiant  Moor. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Othello,  Iago,  Roderigo,  and  Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ  you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. 

[To  Brabant io\  I did  not  see  you  ; welcome,  gentle  signior  ; 
We  lack’d  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night.  5] 

Bra.  So  did  I yours.  Good  your  grace,  pardon  me  ; 
Neither  my  place  nor  aught  I heard  of  business 
Hath  raised  me  from  my  bed,  nor  doth  the  general  care 
Take  hold  on  me,  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o’erbearing  nature 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows 
And  it  is  still  itself. 

Duke.  Why,  what  5s  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter  ! O,  my  daughter  ! 

Duke  and  Sen.  Dead  ? 

Bra.  Ay,  to  me  ; 

She  is  abused,  stol’n  from  me,  and  corrupted  60 

By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks  ; 

For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 

Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense, 

Sans  witchcraft  could  not. 

Duke.  Whoe’er  he  be  that  in  this  foul  proceeding 
Hath  thus  beguiled  your  daughter  of  herself 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter 
After  your  own  sense,  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I thank  your  grace.  70 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor,  whom  now,  it  seems, 

Your  special  mandate  for  the  state-affairs 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Duke  and  Sen.  We  are  very  sorry  for’t. 
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Duke.  [To  Othello ] What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say  to 
this  ? 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

Oth.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors, 

My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters, 

That  I have  ta’en  away  this  old  man’s  daughter, 

It  is  most  true  ; true,  I have  married  her  : 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending  80 

Hath  this  extent,  no  more.  Rude  am  I in  my  speech, 

And  little  bless’d  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  : 

For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years’  pith, 

Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field, 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I speak, 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle, 

And  therefore  little  shall  I grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself.  Yet,  by  your  gracious  patience, 

I will  a round  un varnish’d  tale  deliver  90 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love  ; what  drugs,  what  charms, 

What  conjuration  and  what  mighty  magic, 

For  such  proceeding  I am  charged  withal, 

I won  his  daughter. 

Bra.  A maiden  never  bold  ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush’d  at  herself  ; and  she,  in  spite  of  nature, 

Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, 

To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear’d  to  look  on  ! 

It  is  a judgement  maim’d  and  most  imperfect 

That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err  100 

Against  all  rules  of  nature,  and  must  be  driven 

To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell, 

Why  this  should  be.  I therefore  vouch  again 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o’er  the  blood, 

Or  with  some  dram  conjured  to  this  effect, 

He  wrought  upon  her 

Duke. 


To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 
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Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming  do  prefer  against  him. 

First  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak  : 110 

Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid’s  affections  ? 

Or  came  it  by  request  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  ? 

Oth.  I do  beseech  you, 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 

And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father  : 

If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 

The  trust,  the  office  I do  hold  of  you, 

Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Desdemona  hither.  120 

Oth.  Ancient,  conduct  them  ; you  best  know  the  place. 

[ Exeunt  Iago  and  Attendants. 
And,  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood, 

So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I ’ll  present 
How  I did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady’s  love, 

And  she  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

Oth.  Her  father  loved  me  ; oft  invited  me  ; 

Still  question’d  me  the  story  of  my  life, 

From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes,  130 

That  I have  pass’d. 

I ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it ; 

Wherein  I spake  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach, 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 

And  sold  to  slavery,  of  my  redemption  thence 

And  portance  in  my  travels’  history  : 
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Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,  140 

Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak, — such  was  the  process  ; 

And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  Anthropophagi  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  This  to  hear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 

But  still  the  house-affairs  would  draw  her  thence : 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  dispatch, 

She  ’Id  come  again,  and  with  a greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse  : which  I observing,  150 

Took  once  a pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a prayer  of  earnest  heart 

That  I would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  intentively  : I did  consent, 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffer’d.  My  story  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a world  of  sighs  : 

She  swore,  in  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange,  16G 
5Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 

She  wish’d  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wish’d 

That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a man  : she  thank’d  me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I had  a friend  that  loved  her, 

I should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

And  that  would  woo  her  Upon  this  hint  I spake  : 

She  loved  ma  for  the  dangers  I had  pass’d, 

And  I loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I have  used  : 

Here  comes  the  lady  ; let  her  witness  it.  170 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke . I think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too. 

Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
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Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I pray  you,  hear  her  speak  : 

If  she  confess  that  she  was  half  the  wooer, 

Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man  ! Come  hither,  gentle  mistress  : 

Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des . My  noble  father,  180 

I do  perceive  here  a divided  duty  : 

To  you  I am  bound  for  life  and  education  ; 

My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you  ; you  are  the  lord  of  duty  ; 

I am  hitherto  your  daughter  : but  here  Js  my  husband, 

And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show’d 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father. 

So  much  I challenge  that  I may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  wi5  you  ! I have  done. 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state-affairs  : 190 

I had  rather  to  adopt  a child  than  get  it. 

Come  hither,  Moor  : 

I here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I would  keep  from  thee.  For  your  sake,  jewel, 

I am  glad  at  soul  I have  no  other  child  : 

For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny, 

To  hang  clogs  on  them.  I have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself,  and  lay  a sentence, 
Which,  as  a grise  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers  200 

Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended 
By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 

To  mourn  a mischief  that  is  past  and  gone 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes 
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Patience  her  injury  a mockery  makes. 

The  robb’d  that  smiles  steals  something  from  the  thief  ; 

He  robs  himself  that  spends  a bootless  grief. 

Bra . So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile  ; 210 

We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 

He  bears  the  sentence  well  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears, 

But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 

These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall, 

Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 

But  words  are  words  ; I never  yet  did  hear 
That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the  ear. 

I humbly  beseech  you,  proceed  to  the  affairs  of  state.  220 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a most  mighty  preparation  makes 
for  Cyprus.  Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the  place  is  best  known 
to  you  ; and  though  we  have  there  a substitute  of  most 
allowed  sufficiency,  yet  opinion,  a sovereign  mistress  of 
effects,,  throws  a more  safer  voice  on  you  : you  must  there- 
fore be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes 
with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

Oth.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 

Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  : I do  agnize  230 

A natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I find  in  hardness,  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 

Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state, 

I crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife, 

Hue  reference  of  place  and  exhibition, 

With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  If  you  please, 

Be  ’t  at  her  father’s. 

Bra. 

Oth.  Nor  I. 


I ’ll  not  have  it  so. 
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Des  Nor  I ; I would  not  there  reside, 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts 
By  being  in  his  eye.  Most  gracious  duke, 

To  my  unfolding  lend  your  prosperous  ear  ; 

And  let  me  find  a charter  in  your  voice, 

To  assist  my  simpleness. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  That  I did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world  : my  heart  ’s  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  : 

I saw  Othello’s  visage  in  his  mind, 

And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 

So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I be  left  behind, 

A moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 

The  rites  for  which  I love  him  are  bereft  me, 

And  I a heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.  Let  me  go  with  him. 

Oth.  Let  her  have  your  voices. 

Vouch  with  me,  heaven,  I therefore  beg  it  not, 

To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat — the  young  affects 
In  me  defunct— and  proper  satisfaction, 

But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind  . 

And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 
I will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant 
For  she  is  with  me  : no,  when  light- wing’d  toys 
Of  feathered  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dullness 
My  speculative  and  officed  instruments, 

That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business, 
Let  housewives  make  a skillet  of  my  helm, 

And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation  ! 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine, 
Either  for  her  stay  or  going  : the  affair  cries  haste, 
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And  speed  must  answer  it. 

First  Sen.  You  must  away  to-night. 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i’  the  morning  here  we  ’ll  meet  again. 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind, 

And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you  ; 280 

With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oth.  So  please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 

A man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust ; f 
To  his  conveyance  I assign  my  wife, 

With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me, 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so. 

Good  night  to  every  one.  \_To  Brab.]  And,  noble  signior, 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 

Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

First  Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor  ; use  Desdemona  well.  290 
Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes  to  see  : 

She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[Exeunt  Duke , Senators , Officers,  etc. 
Oth.  My  life  upon  her  faith  ! Honest  Iago? 

My  Desdemona  must  I leave  to  thee  : 

I prithee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her  ; 

And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage. 

Come,  Desdemona  ; I have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction, 

To  spend  with  thee  : we  must  obey  the  time. 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 
Rod.  Iago, — 300 

Iago.  What  say’st  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I do,  thinkest  thou  ? 

Iago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep. 

Rod.  I will  incontinently  drown  myself. 

Iago.  If  thou  dost,  I shall  never  love  thee  after.  Why, 
thou  silly  gentleman  ! 
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Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is  torment ; and 
then  have  we  a prescription  to  die  when  death  is  our 
physician.  309 

Iago.  O villanous  ! I have  looked  upon  the  world  for  four 
times  seven  years  ; and  since  I could  distinguish  betwixt  a 
benefit  and  an  injury,  I never  found  man  that  knew  how  to 
love  himself.  Ere  I would  say,  I would  drown  myself  for 
the  love  of  a guinea-hen,  I would  change  my  humanity  with 
a baboon. 

Rod.  What  should  I do  ? I confess  it  is  my  shame  to  be 
so  fond  ; but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it.  317 

Iago.  Virtue  ! a fig  ! Jtis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  or 
thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are 
gardeners  ; so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce, 
set  hyssop  and  weed  up  thyme,  supply  it  with  one  gender  of 
herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many,  either  to  have  it  sterile  with 
idleness,  or  manured  with  industry,  why,  the  power  and 
corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If  the  balance 
of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sen- 
suality, the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct 
us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions  : but  we  have-  reason  to 
cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts, 
whereof  I take  this  that  you  call  love  to  be  a sect  or  scion. 
Rod.  It  cannot  be.  330 

Iago.  It  is  merely  a lust  of  the  blood  and  a permission  of 
the  will.  Come,  be  a man.  Drown  thyself  ! drown  cats  and 
blind  puppies.  I have  professed  me  thy  friend  and  I confess 
me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  tough- 
ness ; I could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now.  Put  money 
in  thy  purse  ; follow  thou  the  wars ; defeat  thy  favour  with 
an  usurped  beard  ; I say,  put  money  in  thy  purse.  It  cannot 
be  that  Desdemona  should  long  continue  her  love  to  the 
Moor, — put  money  in  thy  purse, — nor  he  his  to  her  : it  was 
a violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable 
sequestration  : — put  but  money  in  thy  purse.  These  Moors 
are  changeable  in  their  wills  : — fill  thy  purse  with  money  : — 
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the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to 
him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.  She  must  change  for 
youth  : when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the 
error  of  her  choice  : she  must  have  change,  she  must  * there- 
fore put  money  in  thy  purse.  If  thou  wilt  needs  damn 
thyself,  do  it  a more  delicate  way  than  drowning.  Make  all 
the  money  thou  canst : if  sanctimony  and  a frail  vow  betwixt 
an  erring  barbarian  and  a supersubtie  Venetian  be  not  too 
hard  for  my  wits  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt  enjoy 
her  ; therefore  take  money.  A pox  of  drowning  thyself  ! it 
is  clean  out  of  the  way  : seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in 
compassing  thy  joy  than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod . Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I depend  on  the 
issue  ? 356 

I ago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me  : — go,  make  money  : — I have 
told  thee  often,  and  I re-tell  thee  again  and  again,  I hate  the 
Moor  : my  cause  is  hearted  ; thine  hath  no  less  reason.  Let 
us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge  against  him  : if  thou  canst 
cuckold  him,  thou  dost  thyself  a pleasure,  me  a sport.  There 
are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time  which  will  be  delivered. 
Traverse  ! go,  provide  thy  money.  We  will  have  more  of 
this  to-morrow.  Adieu. 

Rod.  Where  shall  we  meet  i’  the  morning  ? 

Iago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  I ’ll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

Iago.  Go  to  : farewell.  Do  you  hear,  Boderigo  ? 

Rod.  What  say  you  ? 

Iago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear  ? 370 

Rod.  I am  changed  : I’ll  go  sell  all  my  land.  \Eocit 


Iago.  Thus  do  I ever  make  my  fool  my  purse  ; 
For  I mine  own  gain’d  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I would  time  expend  with  such  a snipe, 

But  for  my  sport  and  profit.  I hate  the  Moor  ; 
He  holds  me  well ; 

The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 

Cassio ’s  a proper  man  : let  me  see  now  : 
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To  get  his  place  and  to  plume  up  my  will 

In  double  knavery — How,  how  ? — Let  ’s  see  : — 380 

After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello’s  ear 

That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife. 

He  hath  a person  and  a smooth  dispose 
To  be  suspected,  framed  to  make  women  false. 

The  Moor  is  of  a free  and  open  nature, 

That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so, 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose 
As  asses  are. 

I have  ’t.  It  is  engender’d.  Hell  and  night  389 

Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world’s  light.  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  I.  A Sea-port  in  Cyprus.  An  open  place  near  the  quay. 
Enter  Montano  and  two  Gentlemen. 

Mon.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at  sea  ? 

First  Gent.  Nothing  at  all  : it  is  a high- wrought  flood  ; 

I cannot,  ’twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main, 

Descry  a sail. 

Mon.  Methinks  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land  ; 

A fuller  blast  ne’er  shook  our  battlements  : 

If  it  hath  ruflian’d  so  upon  the  sea, 

What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 

Can  hold  the  mortise  ? What  shall  we  hear  of  this  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  A segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 10 

For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 

The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 

The  wind-shaked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 

And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole  : 

I never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  en chafed  flood. 

Mon . 


If  that  the  Turkish  fleet, 
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Be  not  enshelter’d  and  embay’d,  they  are  drown’d  ; 

It  is  impossible  they  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a third  Gentleman. 

Third  Gent.  News,  lads  ! our  wars  are  done.  20 

The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang’d  the  Turks, 

That  their  designment  halts  : a noble  ship  of  Venice 
Hath  seen  a grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mon.  How  ! is  this  true  ? 

Third  Gent.  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 

A Veronesa  ; Michael  Cassio, 

Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor  Othello, 

Is  come  on  shore  : the  Moor  himself  at  sea, 

And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mon.  I am  glad  on ’t ; ’tis  a worthy  governor.  30 

Third  Gent.  But  this  same  Cassio,  though  he  speak  of  com- 
fort 

Touching  the  Turkish  loss,  yet  he  looks  sadly, 

And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe  ; for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mon.  Pray  heavens  he  be  ; 

For  I have  served  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a full  soldier.  Let’s  to  the  seaside,  ho  ! 

As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that ’s  come  in 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 

Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard. 

Third  Gent.  Come,  let ’s  do  so : 40 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cas.  Thanks,  you  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  isle, 

That  so  approve  the  Moor  ! O,  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements, 
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For  I have  lost  him  on  a dangerous  sea. 

Mon.  Is  he  well  shipp’d  ? 

Cas.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timber’d,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance  ; 

Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death,  50 

Stand  in  bold  cure.  [ A cry  within  ‘ A sail,  a sail,  a sail ! ’ 

Enter  a fourth  Gentleman. 

Cas.  What  noise  ? 

Fourth  Gent.  The  town  is  empty  ; on  the  brow  o’  the  sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry  ‘ A sail  ! ’ 

Cas.  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor. 

[Guns  heard. 

Sec.  Gent.  They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy  : 

Our  friends  at  least. 

Cas.  1 pray  you,  sir,  go  forth. 

And  give  us  truth  who  ’tis  that  is  arrived. 

Sec.  Gent.  I shall.  [Exit. 

Mon.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wived  ? 60 

Cas.  Most  fortunately  : he  hath  achieved  a maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame  ; 

One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 

And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Does  tire  the  ingener. 

Re-enter  second  Gentleman. 

How  now  ! who  has  put  in  ? 

Sec.  Gent.  ’Tis  one  Iago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Cas.  Has  had  most  favourable  and  happy  speed  : 

Tempests  themselves,  high  seas  and  howling  winds, 

The  gutter’d  rocks  and  congregated  sands, — 

Traitors  ensteep’d  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel, — 70 

As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

Mon. 


What  is  she  ? 
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Cas.  She  that  I spake  of,  our  great  captain’s  captain 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  Iago, 

Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts 
A se’nnight’s  speed.  Great  Jove,  Othello  guard, 

And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath. 

That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship, 

Make  love ’s  quick  pants  in  Desdemona’s  arms,  80 

Give  renew’d  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits, 

And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort ! 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  Iago,  Koderigo,  and 
Attendants. 

O,  behold, 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore  ! 

Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 

Hail  to  thee,  lady  ! and  the  grace  of  heaven, 

Before,  behind  thee  and  on  every  hand, 

Enwheel  thee  round  ! 

Des.  I thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cas.  He  is  not  yet  arrived  : nor  know  I aught 
But  that  he ’s  well  and  will  be  shortly  here.  90 

Des.  O,  but  I fear — How  lost  you  company  ? 

Cas.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowship — But,  hark  ! a sail. 

[ Within  ‘ A sail,  a sail ! ’ Guns  heard. 
Sec.  Gent.  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel : 

This  likewise  is  a friend. 

Cas.  See  for  the  news.  [Exit  Gentleman. 

Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome.  [To  Emilia :]  Welcome, 
mistress  : 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  Iago, 

That  I extend  my  manners  ; ’tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy.  [Kissing  her.  100 
Iago.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her  lips 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me,  ^ 
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You  ’Id  have  enough. 

Des.  Alas,  she  has  no  speech. 

Tago.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 

I find  it  still,  when  I have  list  to  sleep  : 

Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I grant, 

She  puts  her  tongue  a little  in  her  heart, 

And  chides  with  thinking. 

Emil.  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 

Iago.  Come  on,  come  on  ; you  are  pictures  out  of  doors, 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild-cats  in  your  kitchens,  111 

Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 

Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives  in  your  beds. 
Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer  ! 

Iago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I am  a Turk  • 

You  rise  to  play  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

Emil.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

Iago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Des.  What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  shouldst 
praise  me  ? 

Iago.  O gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  5t ; 

**sFor  I am  nothing  if  not  critical.  120 

Des.  Come  on,  assay.  There  ;s  one  gone  to  the  harbour  ? 
Iago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I am  not  merry  ; but  I do  beguile 
The  thing  I am,  by  seeming  otherwise. 

Come,  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  ? 

Iago.  I am  about  it ; but  indeed  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  does  from  frize  ; 

It  plucks  out  brains  and  all : but  my  Muse  labours, 

And  thus  she  is  deliver’d. 

If  she  be  fair  and  wise,  fairness  and  wit,  130 

The  one ’s  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Des.  Well  praised  ! How  if  she  be  black  and  witty  ? 

Iago.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a wit, 

She  T1  find  a white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 

Des.  Worse  and  worse. 
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Emil.  How  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 

Iago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair  ; 

For  even  her  folly  help’d  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes  to  make  fools  laugh  i* 
the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise  hast  thou  for  her  that ’s 
foul  and  foolish  ? 141 

Iago.  There ’s  none  so  foul  and  foolish  thereunto, 

But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 

Des.  0 heavy  ignorance  ! thou  praisest  the  worst  best. 
But  what  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a deserving  woman 
indeed,  one  that,  in  the  authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly  put 
on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  itself  ? 

Iago.  She  that  was  ever  fair  and  never  proud, 

Had  tongue  at  will  and  yet  was  never  loud, 

Never  lack’d  gold  and  yet  went  never  gay,  150 

Fled  from  her  wish  and  yet  said  4 Now  I may,’ 

She  that  being  anger’d,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 

Bade  her  wrong  stay  and  her  displeasure  fly, 

She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail 
To  change  the  cod’s  head  for  the  salmon’s  tail, 

She  that  could  think  and  ne’er  disclose  her  mind, 

See  suitors  following  and  not  look  behind, 

She  was  a wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were, — 

Des.  To  do  what  ? 

Iago.  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer.  160 

Des.  0 most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ! Do  not  learn 
of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy  husband.  How  say  you, 
Cassio  ? is  he  not  a most  profane  and  liberal  counsellor  ? 

Cas.  He  speaks  home,  madam  : you  may  relish  him  more 
in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar. 

Iago.  [Aside']  He  takes  her  by  the  palm  : ay,  well  said, 
whisper  : with  as  little  a web  as  this  will  I ensnare  as  great 
a fly  as  Cassio.  Ay,  smile  upon  her,  do  ; I will  gyve  thee  in 
thine  own  courtship.  You  say  true  ; ’tis  so,  indeed  : if  such 
tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantry,  it  had 
been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your  three  fingers  so  olt, 
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which  now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play  the  sir  in.  Very 
good  ; well  kissed  ! an  excellent  courtesy  ! ’tis  so,  indeed. 
Yet  again  your  fingers  to  your  lips  ? would  they  were  clyster- 
pipes  for  your  sake  ! [Trumpet  within.~\  The  Moor  ! I know 
his  trumpet. 

Cas.  ’Tis  truly  so. 

Des.  Let  ’s  meet  him  and  receive  him. 

Cas.  Lo,  where  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  O my  fair  warrior  ! 

Des.  My  dear  Othello  ? 180 

Oth.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content 
To  see  you  here  before  me.  O my  soul’s  joy  ! 

If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken’d  death  ! 

And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 

Olympus-high  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell ’s  from  heaven  ! If  it  were  now  to  die, 

’Twere  now  to  be  most  happy  ; for,  1 fear, 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this  190 

Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  heavens  forbid 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase, 

Even  as  our  days  do  grow  ! 

Oth.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers  ! 

I cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content ; 

It  stops  me  here  ; it  is  too  much  of  joy  : 

And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be  [Kissing  her. 
That  e’er  our  hearts  shall  make  ! 

Iago.  [ Aside ] O,  you  are  well  tuned  now  ! 

But  I ’ll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 

As  honest  as  I am. 

Oth.  Come,  let  us  to  the  castle.  200 

News,  friends  ; our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  are  drown’d. 
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How  does  my  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? 

Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desired  in  Cyprus  ; 

I have  found  great  love  amongst  them.  O my  sweet, 

I prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I dote 

In  mine  own  comforts.  I prithee,  good  Iago, 

Go  to  the  bay  and  disembark  my  coffers  : 

Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel  ; 

He  is  a good  one,  and  his  worthiness 

Hoes  challenge  much  respect.  Come,  Hesdemona,  210 

Once  more,  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[ Exeunt  Othello , Desdemona , and  Attendants. 

Iago.  Ho  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  harbour.  Come 
hither.  If  thou  be’st  valiant, — as,  they  say,  base  men  being 
in  love  have  then  a nobility  in  their  natures  more  than  is 
native  to  them, — list  me.  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches 
on  the  court  of  guard  : — first,  I must  tell  thee  this — Hes- 
demona is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him  ! why,  ?tis  not  possible.  218 

Iago.  Lay  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be  instructed. 
Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first  loved  the  Moor,  but 
for  bragging  and  telling  her  fantastical  lies  : and  will  she 
love  him  still  for  prating  ? let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it. 
Her  eye  must  be  fed  ; and  what  delight  shall  she  have  to 
look  on  the  devil  ? When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the 
act  of  sport,  there  should  be,  again  to  inflame  it  and  to  give 
satiety  a fresh  appetite,  loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in 
years,  manners  and  beauties  ; all  which  the  Moor  is  defec- 
tive in  : now,  for  want  of  these  required  conveniences,  her 
delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to  heave 
the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor  ; very  nature  will 
instruct  her  in  it  and  compel  her  to  some  second  choice. 
Now,  sir,  this  granted, — as  it  is  a most  pregnant  and  unforced 
position — who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune 
as  Cassio  does  ? a knave  very  voluble  ; no  further,  conscion- 
able  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane 
seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most 
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hidden  loose  affection  ? why,  none  ; why,  none  : a slipper 
and  subtle  knave,  a finder  of  occasions,  that  has  an  eye  can 
stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advantage 
never  present  itself  ; a devilish  knave.  Besides,  the  knave 
is  handsome,  young,  and  hath  all  those  requisites  in  him  that 
folly  and  green  minds  look  after : a pestilent  complete  knave ; 
and  the  woman  hath  found  him  already.  243 

Rod . I cannot  believe  that  in  her  ; she ’s  full  of  most 
blessed  condition. 

lago.  Blessed  fig’s-end  ! the  wine  she  drinks  is  made  of 
grapes  : if  she  had  been  blessed,  she  would  never  have  loved 
the  Moor.  Blessed  pudding  ! Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ? didst  not  mark  that  ? 

Rod . Yes,  that  I did  ; but  that  was  but  courtesy.  250 
lago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand  ; an  index  and  obscure  pro- 
logue to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts.  They  met  so 
near  with  their  lips  that  their  breaths  embraced  together. 
Villanous  thoughts,  Boderigo  ! when  these  mutualities  so 
marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  master  and  main 
exercise,  the  incorporate  conclusion,  Pish  ! But,  sir,  be  you 
ruled  by  me  : I have  brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you 
to-night ; for  the  command,  I T1  lay  ’t  upon  you.  Cassio 
knows  you  not.  I ’ll  not  be  far  from  you  : do  you  find 
some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio,  either  by  speaking  too  loud, 
or  tainting  his  discipline  ; or  from  what  other  course  you 
please,  which  the  time  shall  more  favourably  minister.  262 
Rod.  Well. 

lago.  Sir,  he  is  rash  and  very  sudden  in  choler,  and  haply 
may  strike  at  you  : provoke  him,  that  he  may  ; for  even  out 
of  that  will  I cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny  ; whose  quali- 
fication shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again  but  by  the  dis- 
placing of  Cassio.  So  shall  you  have  a shorter  journey  to 
your  desires  by  the  means  I shall  then  have  to  prefer  them  ; 
and  the  impediment  most  profitably  removed,  without  the 
which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity.  271 

Rod.  I will  do  this,  if  I can  bring  it  to  any  opportunity. 
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Iago.  I warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the  citadel : 
I must  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore.  Farewell. 

Rod.  Adieu.  {Exit. 

Iago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I do  well  believe  it ; 

That  she  loves  him,  ’tis  apt  and  of  great  credit : 

The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I endure  him  not, 

Is  of  a constant,  loving,  noble  nature, 

And  I dare  think  he  ;11  prove  to  Desdemona 
A most  dear  husband.  Now,  I do  love  her  too  ; 

Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  though  perad venture 
I stand  accountant  for  as  great  a sin, 

But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 

For  that  I do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 

Hath  leap’d  into  my  seat ; the  thought  whereof 

Doth,  like  a poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards  ; 

And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul 
Till  I am  even’d  with  him,  wife  for  wife, 

Or  failing  so,  yet  that  I put  the  Moor  290 

At  least  into  a jealousy  so  strong 

That  judgement  cannot  cure.  Which  thing  to  do, 

If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I trash 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 

I ’ll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip, 

Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb — 

For  I fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too — 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me  and  reward  me, 

For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass 

And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet  300 

Even  to  madness.  ’Tis  here,  but  yet  confused  : 

Knavery’s  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used.  {Exit. 


Scene  II.  A street. 

Enter  a Herald  with  a proclamation;  People  follovring. 

Her.  It  is  Othello’s  pleasure,  our  noble  and  valiant  general, 
that,  upon  certain  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  mere 
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perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  every  man  put  himself  into 
triumph  ; some  to  dance,  some  to  make  bonfires,  each  man  to 
what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him  : for,  besides 
these  beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptial.  So 
much  was  his  pleasure  should  be  proclaimed.  All  offices  are 
open,  and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting  from  this  present 
hour  of  five  till  the  bell  have  told  eleven.  Heaven  bless  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  and  our  noble  general  Othello  ! f Exeunt . 


Scene  III.  A hall  in  the  castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to-night : 

Let ’s  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 

Not  to  outsport  discretion. 

Gas.  Iago  hath  direction  what  to  do  ; 

But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I look  to  ’t. 

Oth.  Iago  is  most  honest. 

Michael,  good  night : to-morrow  with  your  earliest 
Let  me  h^ve  speech  with  you.  [To  Desdemona']  Come,  my 
dear  love, 

Good  night.  [ Exeunt  Othello , Desdemona , and  Attendants. 

Enter  Iago. 

Cas.  Welcome,  Iago  ; we  must  to  the  watch.  10 

Iago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ; ’tis  not  yet  ten  o’  the 
clock.  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early  for  the  love  of  his 
Desdemona  ; who  let  us  not  therefore  blame. 

Cas.  She  ’s  a most  exquisite  lady. 

Iago.  And,  I ’ll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cas.  Indeed,  she’s  a most  fresh  and  delicate  creature. 

Iago.  What  an  eye  she  has  ! methinks  it  sounds  a parley 
of  provocation. 

’ Cas.  An  inviting  eye  ; and  yet  methinks  right  modest.  19 
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logo.  And  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to  love  ? 

Cas.  She  is  indeed  perfection. 

logo.  Come,  lieutenant,  I have  a stoup  of  wine  ; and  here 
without  are  a brace  of  Cyprus  gallants  that  would  fain  have 
a measure  to  the  health  of  black  Othello. 

Cas.  Not  to-night,  good  Iago  : I have  very  poor  and 
unhappy  brains  for  drinking  : I could  well  wish  courtesy 
would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertainment. 

Iago . O,  they  are  our  friends  ; but  one  cup  : I ’ll  drink  for 
you.  20 

Cas.  I have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too,  and,  behold,  what  innovation  it  makes 
here  : I am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task 
my  weakness  with  any  more. 

Iago . What,  man  ! ’tis  a night  of  revels  : the  gallants 
desire  it. 

Cas.  Where  are  they  ? 

Iago.  Here  at  the  door  ; I pray  you,  call  them  in. 

Cas.  I ’ll  do ’t;  but  it  dislikes  me.  [Exit. 

Iago.  If  I can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him, 

With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already,  40 

He  ’ll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  mistress’  dog.  Now,  my  sick  fool  Roderigo, 
Whom  love  hath  turn’d  almost  the  wrong  side  out, 

To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  caroused 
Potations  pottle-deep  ; and  he ’s  to  watch  : 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  swelling  spirits, 

That  hold  their  honours  in  a wary  distance, 

The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle, 

Have  I to-night  fluster’d  with  flowing  cups,  49 

And  they  watch  too.  Now,  ’mongst  this  flock  of  drunkards, 
Am  I to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  offend  the  isle. — But  here  they  come  : 

If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream, 

My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 
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Re-enter  Cassio  ; with  him  Montano  and  Gentlemen  ; 
Servants  following  with  wine . 

* 

Cas.  ’Fore  God,  they  have  given  me  a rouse  already. 

Mon.  Good  faith,  a little  one  ; not  past  a pint,  as  I am  a 
soldier. 

Iago.  Some  wine,  ho  ! 

[Sings']  And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink  ; 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink  : 60 

A soldier ’s  a man  ; 

A life ’s  but  a span  ; 

Why,  then,  let  a soldier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys  ! 

Cas.  ’Fore  God,  an  excellent  song. 

Iago.  I learned  it  in  England,  where,  indeed,  they  are  most 
potent  in  potting  : your  Dane,  your  German,  and  your  swag- 
bellied  Hollander — Drink,  ho  !— are  nothing  to  your  English. 
Cas.  Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drinking  ? 69 

Iago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your  Dane  dead 
drunk  ; he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain  ; he  gives 
your  Hollander  a vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

Cas.  To  the  health  of  our  general ! 

Mon.  I am  for  it,  lieutenant , and  I ’ll  do  you  justice. 

Iago.  O sweet  England  ! 

King  Stephen  was  a worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a crown  ; 

He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 

With  that  he  call’d  the  tailor  lown. 

He  was  a wight  of  high  renown,  80 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree  : 

’Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down  ; 

Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho  ! 

Cas.  Why,  this  is  a more  exquisite  song  than  the  other. 
Iago.  Will  you  hear ’t  again  ? 

Cas.  No  ; for  I hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his  place  that 
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does  those  things.  Well,  God’s  above  all;  and  there  be 
souls  must  be  saved,  and  there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 

Iago.  It  ’s  true,  good  lieutenant.  90 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the  general,  nor 
any  man  of  quality, — I hope  to  be  saved. 

Iago.  And  so  do  I too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me  ; the  lieutenant 
is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient.  Let ’s  have  no  more  of 
this  ; let’s  to  otar  affairs. — Forgive  us  our  sins  ! — Gentlemen, 
let’s  look  to  our  business.  Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I am 
drunk  : this  is  my  ancient ; this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is 
my  left : 1 am  not  drunk  now  ; I can  stand  well  enough,  and 
speak  well  enough.  * 100 

All.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  well  then  ; you  must  not  think  then  that 
I am  drunk.  [Exit. 

Mon.  To  the  platform,  masters  ; come,  let ’s  set  the  watch. 

Iago.  You  see  this  fellow  that  is  gone  before  ; 

He  is  a soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Csesar 

And  give  direction  : and  do  but  see  his  vice  ; 

’Tis  to  his  virtue  a just  equinox, 

The  one  as  long  as  the  other  : ’tis  pity  of  him. 

I fear  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in,  110 

On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 

Will  shake  this  island. 

Mon.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

Iago.  ’Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep  : 

He  ’ll  watch  the  horologe  a double  set, 

If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  well 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 

Perhaps  he  sees  it  not ; or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 

And  looks  not  on  his  evils  : is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Boderigo. 

Iago.  [Aside  to  hini\  How  now,  Boderigo  ! 
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I pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ; go.  {Exit  Roderigo. 

Mon.  And  ’tis  great  pity  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a place  as  his  own  second 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity  : 

It  were  an  honest  action  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

I ago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island  : 

I do  love  Cassio  well ; and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil — But,  hark  ! what  noise  ? 

[i Cry  'within : ‘ Help  ! help  ! ’ 

Re-enter  Cassio,  driving  in  Roderigo. 

Cas.  You  rogue  ! You  rascal ! 

Mon.  What  ’s  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  A knave  teach  me  my  duty  ! 130 

I ’ll  beat  the  knave  into  a twiggen  bottle. 

Rod.  Beat  me  ! 

Cas.  Host  thou  prate,  rogue  ? [, Striking  Roderigo. 

Mon.  Nay,  good  lieutenant  ; 

[Staying  him. 

I pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas.  Let  me  go,  sir, 

Or  I ’ll  knock  you  o’er  the  mazzard. 

Mon.  Come,  come,  you  ’re  drunk. 

Cas.  Drunk!  [They fight. 

Iago.  [A  side  to  Roderigo\  Away,  I say  ; go  out,  and  cry  a 
mutiny.  [Exit  Roderigo. 

Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alas,  gentlemen  ; — 

Help,  ho  ! — Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, — sir  ; — 

Help,  masters  ! — Here’s  a goodly  watch  indeed  ! [Bell  rings. 
Who’s  that  which  rings  the  bell  ? — Diablo,  ho  ! 140 

The  town  will  rise  : God’s  will,  lieutenant,  hold  ! 

You  will  be  shamed  for  ever. 

Re-enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 


Oth. 


What  is  the  matter  here  ? 
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Mon . ’Zounds,  I bleed  still ; I am  hurt  to  the  death. 

[Faints. 

Oth.  Hold,  for  your  lives  ! 

Iago.  Hold,  ho  ! Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano,  — gentle- 
men,— 

Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 

Hold  ! the  general  speaks  to  you  ; hold,  hold,  for  shame  ! 

Oth.  Why,  how  now,  ho  ! from  whence  ariseth  this  ? 

Are  we  turn’d  Turks,  and  to  ourselves  do  that 

Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 150 

For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 

He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage 
Holds  his  soul  light ; he  dies  upon  his  motion. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell : it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety.  What  is  the  matter,  masters  ? 

Honest  Iago,  that  look’s t dead  with  grieving, 

Speak,  who  began  this  ? on  thy  love,  I charge  thee. 

Iago.  I do  not  know  : friends  all  but  now,  even  now, 

In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom ; 

And  then,  but  now — 160 

As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men  — 

Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other’s  breast, 

In  opposition  bloody.  I cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds ; 

And  would  in  action  glorious  I had  lost 
Those  legs  that  brought  me  to  a part  of  it ! 

Oth.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  forgot  ? 

Cas.  I pray  you,  pardon  me  ; I cannot  speak. 

Oth.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil ; 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth  170 

The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure  : what’s  the  matter, 

That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a night-brawler  ? give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mon.  Worth  v Othello,  I am  hurt  to  danger  : 
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Your  officer,  Iago,  can  inform  you, — 

While  I spare  speech,  which  something  now  offends  me, 
Of  all  that  I do  know  : nor  know  I aught 
By  me  that  ’s  said  or  done  amiss  this  night ; 

Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a vice, 

And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a sin 
When  violence  assails  us. 

Oth.  Now,  by  heaven, 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule  ; 

And  passion,  having  my  best  judgement  collied, 

Assays  to  lead  the  way  : if  I once  stir, 

Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  re  nuke.  Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on  ; 

And  he  that  is  approved  in  this  offence, 

Though  he  had  twinn’d  with  me,  both  at  a birth, 

Shall  lose  me.  What ! in  a town  of  war, 

Yet  wild,  the  people’s  hearts  brimful  of  fear, 

To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel, 

In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety  ! 

’Tis  monstrous.  Iago,  who  began ’t  ? 

Mon.  If  partially  affined,  or  leagued  in  office, 

Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth, 

Thou  art  no  soldier. 

Iago.  Touch  me  not  so  near  : 

I had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio  ; 

Yet,  I persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him.  Thus  it  is,  general. 

Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech, 

There  comes  a fellow  crying  out  for  help  ; 

And  Cassio  following  him  with  determined  sword, 

To  execute  upon  him.  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause  : 

Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue, 

Lest  by  his  clamour — as  it  so  fell  out — 
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The  town  might  fall  in  fright : he,  swift  of  foot, 

Outran  my  purpose  ; and  I return’d  the  rather 
For  that  I heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords, 

And  Cassio  high  in  oath  ; which  till  to-night 
I ne’er  might  say  before.  When  I came  back — 

For  this  was  brief — I found  them  close  together, 

At  blow  and  thrust ; even  as  again  they  were 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 

More  of  this  matter  cannot  I report : 

But  men  are  men  ; the  best  sometimes  forget : 220 

Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, 

As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best, 

Yet  surely  Cassio,  I believed,  received 
From  him  that  fled  some  strange  indignity, 

Which  patience  could  not  pass. 

Oth.  I know,  Iago, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 

Making  it  light  to  Cassio.  Cassio,  I love  thee  ; 

But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. 

Re-enter  Desdemona,  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  raised  up  ! 

I ’ll  make  thee  an  example. 

Des.  What ’s  the  matter  ? 230 

Oth.  All ’s  well  now,  sweeting  ; come  away  to  bed. 

Sir,  for  your  hurts,  myself  will  be  your  surgeon  : 

Lead  him  off.  [To  Montano,  who  is  led  off. 

Iago,  look  with  care  about  the  town, 

And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distracted. 

Come,  Desdemona  : ’tis  the  soldiers’  life 
To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  waked  with  strife. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Iago  and  Cassio. 
Iago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

Iago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 240 

Cas.  Deputation,  reputation,  reputation  ! O,  I have  lost 
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my  reputation  ! I have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and 
what  remains  is  bestial.  My  reputation,  Iago,  my  reputation  ! 

Iago.  As  I am  an  honest  man,  I thought  you  had  received 
some  bodily  wound  ; there  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in 
reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition: 
oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving  : you  have 
lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a 
loser.  What,  man  ! there  are  ways  to  recover  the  general 
again  : you  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a punishment 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice  ; even  so  as  one  would  beat  his 
offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion  : sue  to  him 
again,  and  he ’s  yours.  253 

Cas.  I will  rather  sue  to  be  despised  than  to  deceive  so 
good  a commander  with  so  slight,  so  drunken,  and  so  in- 
discreet an  officer.  Drunk?  and  speak  parrot?  and  squabble? 
swagger  ? swear  ? and  discourse  fustian  with  one’s  own 
shadow  ? O thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hadst  no 
name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil ! 259 

Iago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your  sword  ? 
What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas.  I know  not. 

Iago.  Is ’t  possible  ? 

Cas.  I remember  a mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly  ; 
a quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore.  O God,  that  men  should 
put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains  ! 
that  we  should,  with  joy,  pleasance,  revel  and  applause, 
transform  ourselves  into  beasts  ! 

Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough  : how  came  you 
thus  recovered  ? 270 

Cas.  It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to  give  place 
to  the  devil  wrath  : one  unperfectness  shows  me  another,  to 
make  me  frankly  despise  myself. 

Iago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a moraler  : as  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country  stands,  I could 
heartily  wish  this  had  not  befallen  ; but,  since  it  is  as  it  is, 
mend  it  for  your  own  good.  277 
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Cas.  I will  ask  him  for  my  place  again  ; he  shall  tell  me  I 
am  a drunkard  ! Had  I as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an 
answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be  now  a sensible  man,  by 
and  by  a fool,  and  presently  a beast ! 0 strange  ! Every 

inordinate  cup  is  unblessed  and  the  ingredient  is  a devil. 

Iago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a good  familiar  creature, 
if  it  be  well  used  : exclaim  no  more  against  it.  And,  good 
lieutenant,  I think  you  think  I love  you.  285 

Cas.  I have  well  approved  it,  sir.  I drunk  ! 

Iago.  You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk  at  a time, 
man.  1 41  tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Our  general’s  wife  is 
now  the  general : I may  say  so  in  this  respect,  for  that  he 
hath  devoted  and  given  up  himself  to  the  contemplation, 
mark,  and  denotement  of  her  parts  and  graces  : confess  your- 
self freely  to  her  ; importune  her  help  to  put  you  in  your 
place  again  : she  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a 
disposition,  she  holds  it  a vice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do  more 
than  she  is  requested  : this  broken  joint  between  you  and 
her  husband  entreat  her  to  splinter  ; and,  my  fortunes 
against  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall 
grow  stronger  than  it  was  before. 

Cas.  You  advise  me  well.  299 

Iago.  I protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love  and  honest  kind- 
ness. 

I Cas.  I think  it  freely  ; and  betimes  in  the  morning  I will 
beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  undertake  for  me  : I am 
desperate  of  my  fortunes  if  they  check  me  here. 

Iago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieutenant ; I 
must  to  the  watch. 

I Cas.  Good  night,  honest  Iago.  [Exit. 

Iago.  And  what ’s  he  then  that  says  I play  the  villain  1 
When  this  advice  is  free  I give  and  honest, 

Probal  to  thinking  and  indeed  the  course  310 

To  win  the  Moor  again  ? For  ’tis  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit : she ’s  framed  as  fruitful 
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As  the  free  elements.  And  then  for  her 

To  win  the  Moor — were  5t  to  renounce  his  baptism, 

All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, 

His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love, 

That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list, 

Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 

With  his  weak  function.  Howr  am  I then  a villain  320 

To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course, 

Directly  to  his  good  ? Divinity  of  hell ! 

When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on, 

They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 

As  I do  now  : for  whiles  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 

1 ’ll  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear, 

That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body’s  lust ; 

And  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good,  330  ! 

She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 

So  will  I turn  her  virtue  into  pitch, 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all. 

Re-enter  Boderigo. 

How  now,  Boderigo  ! 

Rod.  I do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like  a hound  that 
hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.  My  money  is  almost  | 
spent ; I have  been  to-night  exceedingly  well  cudgelled  ; : 
and  I think  the  issue  will  be,  I shall  have  so  much  experience  j 
for  my  pains,  and  so,  with  no  money  at  all  and  a little  more 
wit,  return  again  to  Venice.  340 

Jago.  How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience  ! 

What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 

Thou  know^’st  we  wTork  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchcraft ; 

And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 

Does ’t  not  go  well  ? Cassio  hath  beaten  thee, 

And  thou,  by  that  small  hurt,  hast  cashier’d  Cassio : 
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Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun, 

Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe  : 

Content  thyself  awhile.  By  the  mass,  ’tis  morning  ; 
k Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short.  350 

Retire  thee  ; go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 

Away,  I say  ; thou  shalt  know  more  hereafter  : 

Nay,  get  thee  gone.  [ Exit  Roderigoi]  Two  things  are  to  be 
done  : 

My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress  ; 

I ’ll  set  her  on  ; 

Myself  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 

And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife  : ay,  that ’s  the  way  : 

Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.  [ Exit.  359 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I.  Before  the  castle. 
Enter  Cassio  and  some  Musicians. 


Cas.  Masters,  play  here  ; I will  content  your  pains  ; 
Something  that ’s  brief  ; and  bid  4 Good  morrow,  general.’ 

[Music. 

Enter  Clown. 


Clo.  Why,  masters,  have  your  instruments  been  in  Naples, 
that  they  speak  i’  the  nose  thus  ? 

First  Mus.  How,  sir,  how  ! 

Clo.  Are  these,  I pray  you,  wind-instruments  ? 

First  Mus.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  sir. 

Clo.  O,  thereby  hangs  a tale.  But,  masters,  here ’s  money 
for  you  : and  the  general  so  likes  your  music,  that  he  desires 
you,  for  love’s  sake,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it.  10 

First  Mus.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 

Clo.  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be  heard,  to’t 
again  : but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  music  the  general  does  not 
greatly  care. 
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First  Mus.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clo.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for  I ’ll  away  : 
go  ; vanish  into  air  ; away  ! [ Exeunt  Musicians . 

Gas.  Dost  thou  hear,  my  honest  friend  ? 

Clo.  No,  I hear  not  your  honest  friend  ; I hear  you.  19 

Cas.  Prithee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.  There’s  a poor  piece 
of  gold  for  thee : if  the  gentlewoman  that  attends  the 
general’s  wife  be  stirring,  tell  her  there ’s  one  Cassio  entreats 
her  a little  favour  of  speech  : wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  stirring,  sir  : if  she  will  stir  hither,  I shall 
seem  to  notify  unto  her. 

Cas.  Do,  good  my  friend.  [Exit  Clown. 


Enter  Iago. 


In  happy  time,  Iago. 

Iago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed,  then  ? 

Cas.  Why,  no  ; the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.  I have  made  bold,  Iago, 

To  send  in  to  your  wife  : my  suit  to  her  30 

Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

Iago.  I ’ll  send  her  to  you  presently  ; 

And  I ’ll  devise  a mean  to  draw  the  Moor 

Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business  ^ 

May  be  more  free. 

Cas.  I humbly  thank  you  for’t  \Exit  Iaao.\  I never  knew 
A Florentine  more  kind  and  honest.  'foe  sl/cd- 

Enter  Emilia. 


Emil.  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant : I am  sorry 
For  your  displeasure  ; but  all  will  sure  be  well. 

The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it ; 40 

And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly  : and  the  Moor  replies, 

That  he  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus 

And  great  affinity  and  that  in  wffiolesome  wisdom 

He  might  not  but  refuse  you,  but  he-protests  he  loves  you 
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And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings 
To  take  the  safest  occasion  by  the  front 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cas.  Yet,  I beseech  you, 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, 

Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

Emil.  Pray  you,  come  in  : 

I will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cas.  I am  much  bound  to  you. 

Scene  II.  A room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Gentlemen. 

Oth.  These  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot ; 

And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  senate  : 

That  done,  I will  be  walking  on  the  works  ; 

Hepair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I ’ll  do’t. 

Oth.  This  fortification,  gentlemen,  shall  we  see  ’t  ? 

Gent . We’ll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

Scene  III.  The  garden  of  the  castle. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Des.  Be  thou  assured,  good  Cassio,  I will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

Emil.  Good,  madam,  do  : I warrant  it  grieves  my 
As  if  the  case  were  his.  Y 

Des.  O,  that ’s  an  honest  fellow.  Do  not  doubt,  C 
But  I will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  Bounteous  madam, 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 

He’s  never  aiiy  thing  but  you rTrue  servant. 


50 
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Des.  I know’t ; I thank  yon.  You  do  love  my  lord  : 10 

You  have  known  him  long  ; and  be  you  well  assured 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off 
Than  in  a politic  distance. 

'Vos.  Ay,  but,  lady, 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long, 

Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet, 

Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance, 

That,  I being  absent  and  my  place  supplied, 

My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 

Des.  Do  not  doubt  that ; before  Emilia  here 
I give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place  : assure  thee,  20 

If  I do  vow  a friendship,  1 41  perform  it 
To  the  last  article  : my  lord  shall  never  rest ; /y 
I ’ll  watch  him  tame  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  ; J 
His  bed  shall  seem  a school,  his  board  a shrift ; 

I ’ll  intermingle  everything  he  does 

With  Cassio’s  suit : therefore  be  merry,  Cassio  ; 

For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Emil.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

Cas.  Madam,  I ’ll  take  my  leave.  30 

Des.  Why,  stay,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cas.  Madam,  *not  now  : I am  very  ill  at  ease, 

Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 

Des.  Well,  do  your  discretion.  [ Exit  Cassio. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iago. 

I ago.  Ha  ! I like  not  that. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Iago.  Nothing,  my  lord  : or  if — I know  not  what. 

Oth.  Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

Iago.  Cassio,  my  lord  ! No,  sure,  I cannot  think  it, 

That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like, 

Seeing  you  coming. 

Oth . 


I do  believe  ’twas  he. 
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Des.  How  now,  my  lord  ! 

I have  been  talking  with  a suitor  here, 

A man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Oth.  Who  is  t you  mean  ? 

Des.  Why,  your  lieutenant,  Cassio.  Good  my  lord, 

If  I have  any  grace  or  power  to  move  you, 

His  present  reconciliation  take  ; 

For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 

That  errs  in  ignorance  and  not  in  cunning, 

I have  no  judgement  in  an  honest  face  : 50 

T prithee,  call  him  back. 

Oth . Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Des.  Ay,  sooth  ; so  humbled 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me, 

To  suffer  with  him.  Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Oth.  Not  now,  sweet  Hesdemona  ; some  other  time. 

Des.  But  shall  5t  be  shortly  ? 

Oth.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you.  > 

Des.  Shall  5t  be  to-night  at  supper  ? 

Oth.  No,  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner,  then  ? 

Oth.  I shall  not  dine  at  home  ; 

I meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des . Why,  then,  to-morrow  night ; or  Tuesday  morn  ; 60 

On  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ; on  Wednesda}^  morn  : 

I prithee,  name  the  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  : in  faith,  he ’s  penitent ; 

And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason — 

Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  their  best — is  not  almost  a fault 
To  incur  a private  check.  When  shall  he  come  ? 

Tell  me,  Othello  : I wonder  in  my  soul, 

What  you  would  ask  me,  that  I should  deny, 

Or  stand  so  inammering  on.  What ! Michael  Cassio,  70 
That  came  a- wooing  with  you,  and  so  many  a time, 

When  I have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly, 
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Hath  ta’en  your  part ; to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in  ! Trust  me,  I could  do  much, — 

Oth.  Prithee,  no  more  : let  him  come  when  he  will  : 

I will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Des.  Why,  this  is  not  a boon  ; 

His  as  I should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves, 

Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm, 

Or  sue  to  you  to  do  a peculiar  profit 

To  your  own  person  : nay,  when  I have  a suit  80 

Wherein  I mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 

It  shall  be  full  of  poise  and  difficult  weight 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oth.  I will  deny  thee  nothing  : 

Whereon,  I do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this, 

To  leave  me  but  a little  to  myself. 

Des.  Shall  I deny  you  ? no  : farewell,  my  lord. 

Oth.  Farewell,  my  Desdemona  : I ’ll  come  to  thee  straight. 
Des.  Emilia,  come.  Be  as  your  fancies  teach  you  ; 
Whate’er  you  be,  I am  obedient. 

[ Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 
Oth.  Excellent  wretch  1 Perdition  catch  my  soul,  90 
But  I do  love  thee  ! and  when  I love  thee  not, 

NPhaos  is  come  again. 

I ago.  My  noble  lord, — 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  say,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo’d  my  lady, 

Know  of  your  love  ? 

Oth.  He  did,  from  first  to  last : why  dost  thou  ask  ? 

Iago.  But  for  a satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 

No  further  harm. 

Oth.  Why  of  thy  thought,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  I did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted  with  her. 
Oth.  O,  yes  ; and  went  between  us  very  oft.  100 

Iago.  Indeed  ! 

Oth.  Indeed  ! ay,  indeed  : discern’st  thou  aught  in  that  ? 

Is  he  not  honest  ? 
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Iago.  Honest,  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  Honest  ! ay,  honest. 

Iago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I know. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

Iago.  Think,  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  Think,  my  lord  ! 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 

As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 

Too  hideous  to  be  shown.  Thou  dost  mean  something  : 

I heard  thee  say  even  now,  thou  likedst  not  that, 

When  Cassio  left  my  wife  : what  didst  not  like  ? 110 

And  when  I told  thee  he  was  of  my  counsel 

In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst  ‘ Indeed  ! 

And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 

As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit  : if  thou  dost  love  me, 

Show  me  thy  thought. 

Iago . My  lord,  you  know  I love  you. 

Oth.  I think  thou  dost ; 

And,  for  I know  thou  'rt  full  of  love  and  honesty, 

And  weigh’st  thy  words  before  thou  givest  them  breath, 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more  : 120 

For  such  things  in  a false  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom,  but  in  a man  that  Js  just 
They  are  close  dilations,  working  from  the  heart 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

Iago.  For  Michael  Cassio, 

I dare  be  sworn  I think  that  he  is  honest. 

Oth.  I think  so  too. 

Iago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem  ; 

Or  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none  ! 

Oth.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

Iago.  Why,  then,  I think  Cassio  5s  an  honest  man. 

Oth.  Nay,  yet  there  5s  more  in  this  : 

I prithee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 

As  thou  dost  ruminate,  and  give  thy  worst  of  thoughts 
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The  worst  of  words. 

I ago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me  : 

Though  I am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty,, 

I am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to. 

Utter  my  thoughts  ? Why,  say  they  are  vile  and  false  ; 

As  where ’s  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ? who  has  a breast  so  pure, 

But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 

Keep  leets  and  law-days  and  in  session  sit  140 

With  meditations  lawful  ? 

Oth.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  lago, 

If  thou  but  think’st  him  wrong'd  aud  makest  his  ear 
A stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

Iago.  I do  beseech  you — 

Though  I perchance  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 

As,  I confess,  it  is  my  nature’s  plague 

To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft  my  jealousy 

Shapes  faults  that  are  not — that  your  wisdom  yet, 

From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits, 

Would  take  no  notice,  nor  build  yourself  a trouble  150 

Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good, 

Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom, 

To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Iago.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash  ; ’tis  something,  nothing  ; 
’Twas  mine,  ’tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands  ; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him  160 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oth.  By  heaven,  I’ll  know  thy  thoughts. 

Iago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand  ; 

Nor  shall  not,  whilst  ’tis  in  my  custody. 

Oth.  Ha  ! 
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lago.  0,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ; 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  mock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on  : that  cuckold  lives  in  bliss 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger  ; 

But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o’er 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves  ! 170 

Otk.  O misery  ! 

Icigo.  Poor  and  content  is  rich  and  rich  enough, 

But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy  ! 

Oth.  Why,  why  is  this  ? 

Think’ st  thou  I ’Id  make  a life  of  jealousy, 

To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ? No  ; JgLbe  once  in  doubt 
Is^jmced3ou-be  resolved  : exchange  me  for  a goat,  180 

When  I shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsuffiicate  and  blown  surmises, 

Matching  thy  inference.  ’Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous 
To  say  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 

Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays  and  dances  well ; 

Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous  : 

Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I draw 
The  smallest  fear  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 

For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me.  No^Jaga  ; 

I ’ll  see  before  I doubt ; when  I doubt,  prove  ; 1 90 

And  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 

Away  at  cnce  with  love  or  jealousy  i 

lago.  I am  glad  of  it ; for  now  I shall  have  reason 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I bear  you 
With  franker  spirit  : therefore,  as  I am  bound, 

Beceive  it  from  me.  I speak  not  yet  of  proof. 

Look  to  your  wife  ; observe  her  well  with  Cassio  ; 

Wear  your  eye  thus,  not  jealous  nor  secure  : 

I would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
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Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abused  ; look  to  ’t : 200 

I know  our  country  disposition  well ; 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands  ; their  best  conscience 
Is  not  to  leave  ’t  undone,  but  keep ’t  unknown. 

Oth.  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

Iago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  ; 

And  when  she  seem’d  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks, 

She  loved  them  most. 

Oth.  And  so  she  did. 

Iago.  Why,  go  to  then 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a seeming, 

To  seel  her  father’s  eyes  up  close  as  oak — 210  ? 

He  thought  ’twas  witchcraft — but  I am  much  to  blame  ; 

I humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth.  I am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

Iago.  I see  this  hath  a little  dash’d  your  spirits. 

Oth.  Not  a jot,  not  a jot. 

Iago.  I’  faith,  1 fear  it  has. 

I hope  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love.  But  Ido  see  you  ’re  moved  : 

I am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues  nor  to  larger  reach 

Than  to  suspicion.  220 

Oth.  I will  not. 

Iago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.  Cassio ’s  my  worthy  friend — 

My  lord,  I see  you  ’re  moved. 

Oth.  No,  not  much  moved  : 

I do  not  think  but  Desdemona’s  honest. 

Iago.  Long  live  she  so  ! and  long  live  you  to  think  so  ! 

Oth.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself, — 
logo.  Ay,  there ’s  the  point : as — to  be  bold  with  you — 

Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches 
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Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree,  230 

Whereto  we  see  in  all  things  nature  tends — 

Foh  ! one  may  smell  in  such  a will  most  rank, 

Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. 

But  pardon  me  ; I do  not  in  position 
Distinctly  speak  of  her  ; though  I may  fear 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgement, 

May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms 
And  happily  repent. 

Oth.  Farewell,  farewell : 

If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more  ; 

Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe  : leave  me,  lago.  240 

lago.  [ Going ] My  lord,  I take  my  leave. 

Oth.  Why  did  I marry  ? This  honest  creature  doubtless 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  [Returning]  My  lord,  I would  I might  entreat  your 
honour 

To  scan  this  thing  no  further  ; leave  it  to  time  : 

Though  it  be  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place, 

For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability, 

Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  awhile, 

You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means  : 

Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment  250 

With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity  , 

Much  will  be  seen  in  that.  In  the  mean  time, 

Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears — 

As  worthy  cause  I have  to  fear  I am — 

And  bold  her  free,  I do  beseech  your  honour. 

Oth.  Fear  not  my  government. 

lago.  I once  more  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Oth.  This  fellow  5s  of  exceeding  honesty, 

And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a learned  spirit, 

Of  human  dealings.  If  I do  prove  her  haggard,  260 

Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 

I Id  whistle  her  off  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 

To  prey  at  fortune.  Haply,  for  I am  black 
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And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have,  or  for  I am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years, — yet  that ’s  not  much — 

She  ’s  gone.  I am  abused  ; and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loathe  her.  O curse  of  marriage, 

That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  oars, 

And  not  their  appetites  ! I had  rather  be  a toad,  270 

And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a dungeon, 

Than  keep  a corner  in  the  thing  I love 

For  others’  uses.  Yet,  ’tis  the  plague  of  great  ones  ; 

Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base  ; 

’Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death  : 

Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us 
When  we  do  quicken.  Desdemona  comes  : 

Re-enter  Desdemona  a?id  Emilia. 

If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itself  ! 

I ’ll  not  believe ’t. 

Bes.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ! 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders  280 

By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

Oth.  I am  to  blame. 

Bes.  Why  do  you  speak  so  faintly  ? 

Are  you  not  well  ? 

Oth.  I have  a pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Bes.  'c Faith,  that’s  with  watching;  ’twill  away  again  : 

Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Oth.  Your  napkin  is  too  little  : 

\Ue  'puts  the  handkerchief  from  him j and  it  drops. 
Let  it  alone.  Come,  I ’ll  go  in  with  you. 

Bes.  I am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Besdemona. 
Emil.  I am  glad  I have  found  this  napkin  : 290 

This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor  : 

My  wayward  husband  hath  a hundred  times 
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Woo’d  me  to  steal  it ; but  she  so  loves  the  token, 

For  he  conjured  her  she  should  ever  keep  it, 

That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her 

To  kiss  and  talk  to.  I ’ll  have  the  work  ta’en  out, 

And  give ’t  Iago  : what  he  will  do  with  it 
Heaven  knows,  not  I ; 

I nothing  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 

Re-enter  Iago. 

Iago.  How  now  ! what  do  you  here  alone  ? 300 

Emil.  Do  not  you  chide  ; I have  a thing  for  you. 

Iago.  A thing  for  me  ? it  is  a common  thing — 

Emil.  Ha  ! 

Iago.  To  have  a foolish  wife. 

Emil.  O,  is  that  all  ? What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  same  handkerchief  ? 

Iago.  What  handkerchief  \ 

Emil.  What  handkerchief  ! 

Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona  ; 

That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

Iago.  Hast  stol’n  it  from  her  ? 310 

Emil.  No,  ’faith  ; she  let  it  drop  by  negligence, 

And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took’t  up' 

Look,  here  it  is. 

Iago.  A good  wench  ; give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with ’t,  that  you  have  been  so 
earnest 

To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

Iago.  [Snatching  it]  Why,  what ’s  that  to  you  ? 

Emil.  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import, 

Give ’t  me  again  : poor  lady,  she  ’ll  run  mad 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  acknown  on ’t ; I have  use  for  it. 

Go,  leave  me.  [Exit  Emilia.  320 

I will  in  Cassio’s  lodging  lose  this  napkin, 

And  let  him  find  it.  Trifles  light  as  air 
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Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ : this  may  do  something. 

The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison  : 

Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons, 

Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste, 

But  with  a little  act  upon  the  blood, 

Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur.  I did  say  so  : 

Look,  where  he  comes  ! 

Re-enter  Othello. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora,  330 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday. 

Oth.  Ha  ! ha  ! false  to  me  ? 

Iago.  Why,  how  now,  general ! no  more  of  that. 

Oth.  Avaunt ! be  gone  ! thou  hast  set  me  on  the  rack  : 

I swear  ’tis  better  to  be  much  abused 
Than  but  to  know ’t  a little. 

Iago.  How  now,  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  What  sense  had  I of  her  stol’n  hours  of  lust  ? 

I saw  ’t  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm’d  not  me  : 

I slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry  ; 340 

I found  not  Cassio’s  kisses  on  her  lips  : 

He  that  is  robb’d,  not  wanting  what  is  stol’n, 

Let  him  not  know ’t,  and  he ’s  not  robb’d  at  all. 

Iago.  I am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

Oth.  I had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 

Pioners  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 

So  I had  nothing  known.  O,  now,  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  ! farewell  content  ! 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 

That  make  ambition  virtue  ! O,  farewell ! 350 

Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 

The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear- piercing  fife, 

The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
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Pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! 

And,  O you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove’s  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell ! Othello’s  occupation ’s  gone  ! 
logo.  Is ’t  possible,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a whore, 
Be  sure  of  it ; give  me  the  ocular  proof  ; 

Or,  by  the  worth  of  man’s  eternal  soul, 

Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a dog 
Than  answer  my  waked  wrath  ! 

Iago.  Is ’t  come  to  this  ? 

Oth.  Make  me  to  see ’t ; or,  at  the  least,  so  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop 
To  hang  a doubt  on  ; or  woe  upon  thy  life  ! 

Iago,  My  noble  lord, — 

Oth.  If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me, 

Never  pray  more  ; abandon  all  remorse  ; 

On  horror’s  head  horrors  accumulate  ; 

Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amazed  ; 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 
Greater  than  that. 

Iago.  O grace  ! O heaven  forgive  me  ! 

Are  you  a man  ? have  you  a soul  or  sense  ? 

God  be  wi’  you  ; take  mine  office.  O wretched  fool, 
That  livest  to  make  thine  honesty  a vice  ! 

0 monstrous  world  ! Take  note,  take  note,  O world, 
To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe. 

1 thank  you  for  this  profit ; and  from  lienee 

I ’ll  love  no  friend,  sith  love  breeds  such  offence. 

I Oth.  Nay,  stay  : thou  shouldst  be  honest. 

Iago.  I should  be  wise,  for  honesty ’s  a fool 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

Oth.  By  the  world, 

I think  my  wife  be  honest  and  think  she  is  not ; 

I think  that  thou  art  just  and  think  thou  art  not. 

I ’ll  have  some  proof.  Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
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As  Dian’s  visage,  is  now  begrimed  and  black 
As  mine  own  face.  If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 

Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 

1 11  not  endure  it.  Would  I were  satisfied  ! 390 

Iago.  I see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion  : 

I do  repent  me  that  I put  it  to  you. 

You  would  be  satisfied  ? 

Oth.  Would  ! nay,  I will. 

Iago . And  may  : but,  how  ? how  satisfied,  my  lord  ? 

If  imputation  and  strong  circumstances, 

Which  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, 

Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  may  have!. 

Oth.  Give  me  a living  reason  she ’s  disloyal. 

Iago.  I do  not  like  the  office  : 

But,  sith  I am  enter’d  in  this  cause  so  far,  400 

Prick’d  to ’t  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 

I will  go  on.  I lay  with  Cassio  lately  ; 

And,  being  troubled  with  a raging  tooth, 

I could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul, 

That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  : 

One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio  : 

In  sleep  I heard  him  say  ‘ Sweet  Desdemona, 

Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves ; J 

And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  wring  my  hand,  410 

Cry  ‘ O sweet  creature  ! ’ and  then  kiss  me  hard, 

As  if  he  pluck’d  up  kisses  by  the  roots 

That  grew  upon  my  lips  ; and  sigh’d,  and  then 

Cried  ‘ Cursed  fate  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor  ! ’ 

Oth.  O monstrous  ! monstrous  ! 

Iago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  a foregone  conclusion  : 

;Tis  a shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a dream. 

Iago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

Oth. 


I ’ll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 
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Iago.  Nay,  but  be  wise  : yet  we  see  nothing  done  ; 420 

She  may  be  honest  yet.  Tell  me  but  this, 

Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a handkerchief 
Spotted  with  strawberries  in  your  wife’s  hand  ? 

Oth.  I gave  her  such  a one  ; ’twas  my  first  gift. 

Iago.  I know  not  that : but  such  a handkerchief — 

I am  sure  it  was  your  wife’s — did  I to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth.  * If  it  be  that, — 

Iago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers, 

It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

Oth  O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives  ! 430 

One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 

Now  do  I see  ’tis  true.  Look  here,  Iago  ; 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I blow  to  heaven. 

’Tis  gone. 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell ! 

Yield  up,  O love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne 
To  tyrannous  hate  ! Swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught 
For  ’tis  of  aspics’  tongues  ! 

Iago.  Yet  be  content. 

Oth . O,  blood,  blood,  blood  ! 439 

Iago.  Patience,  I say  ; your  mind  perhaps  may  change. 

Oth.  Never^Iago.  Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 

Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne’er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on  \ 

To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont,  ' 

Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 

Shall  ne’er  look  back,  ne’er  ebb  to  humble  love, 

Till  that  a capable  and  wide  revenge 

Swallow  them  up.  Now,  by  yon  marble  heaven, 

[Kneels]  In  the  due  reverence  of  a sacred  vow 
I here  engage  my  words. 

Iago.  Ho  not  rise  yet.  450 

[Kneels]  Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about, 
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Witness  that  here  Tago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 

To  wrong’d  Othello’s  service  ! Let  him  command, 

And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 

What  bloody  business  ever.  \They  rise. 

Oth.  I greet  thy  love, 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous, 

And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to ’t : 

Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  Say  460 

That  Cassio ’s  not  alive. 

Iago.  My  friend  is  dead  ; ’tis  done  at  your  request : 

But  let  her  live. 

Oth.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx  ! O,  damn  her  ! 

Come,  go  with  me  apart ; I will  withdraw, 

To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.  Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

Iago.  I am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IY.  Before  the  castle. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Des.  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  Lieutenant  Cassio  lies  ? 

Clo.  I dare  not  say  he  lies  any  where. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  He’s  a soldier,  and  for  one  to  say  a soldier  lies,  is 
stabbing. 

Des.  Go  to  : where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo.  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you  where  I lie. 

Des.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clo.  I know  not  where  he  lodges,  and  for  me  to  devise  a 
lodging  and  say  he  lies  here  or  he  lies  there,  were  to  lie  in 
mine  own  throat.  11 

Des.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified  by  report  ? 

Clo.  I will  catechize  the  world  for  him  ; that  is,  make 
questions,  and  by  them  answer. 
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Des.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither  : tell  him  I have  moVed 
my  lord  on  his  behalf,  and  hope  all  will  be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of  man’s  wit,  and 
therefore  I will  attempt  the  doing  it.  | Exit, 

Des.  Where  should  I lose  that  handkerchief,  Emilia  ? 

Emil.  I know  not,  madam.  20 

Des.  Believe  me,  I had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Eull  of  crusadoes  : and,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who,  he  ? I think  the  sun  where  lie  was  born 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I will  not  leave  him  now  till  Cassio 
Be  call’d  to  him. 

Enter  Othello.  , 

How  is’t  with  you,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Well,  my  good  lady.  [Aside]  O,  hardness  to  dis- 
semble ! — : - go 

How  do  you,  Desdemona? 

Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Oth.  Give  me  your  hand  : this  hand  is  moist,  my  lady.  ; • 

Des.  It  yet  hath  felt  no  age  nor  known  no  sorrow.  ’ ’ ' 

Oth.  This  argues  fruitfulness  and  liberal  heart : 

Hot,  hot,  and  moist : this  hand  of  yours  requires 
A sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer,  ■ : ' ’ k 

Much  castigation,  exercise  devout ; 1 ; • ' 1 

For  here ’s  a young  and  sweating  devil  here,  : . , , 

That  commonly  rebels.  ’Tis  a good  hand, 

A frank  one.  • ; ; ; 

Des.  You  may,  indeed,  say  so ; ' 40 

For  ’twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

Oth.  A liberal  hand  : the  hearts  of  old  gave  hands  ; 
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But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts. 

Des.  I cannot  speak  of  this.  Come  now,  your  promise. 
Oth.  What  promise,  chuck  ? 

Des.  I have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak  with  you. 

Oth.  I have  a salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me  ; 

Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Des.  Here,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That  which  I gave  you. 

Des.  I have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth.  Not? 

Des.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That  is  a fault.  50 

That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 

She  was  a charmer,  and  could  almost  read 

The  thoughts  of  people  : she  told  her,  while  she  kept  it, 

’T  would  make  her  amiable  and  subdue  my  father 

Entirely  to  her  love,  but  if  she  lost  it 

Or  made  a gift  of  it,  my  father’s  eye 

Should  hold  her  loathed  and  his  spirits  should  hunt 

After  new  fancies  : she,  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 

And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive,  60 

To  give  it  her.  I did  so  : and  take  heed  on ’t ; 

Make  it  a darling  like  your  precious  eye  ; 

To  lose  ’t  or  give ’t  away  were  such  perdition 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Des.  Is ’t  possible  ? 

Oth.  ’Tis  true  : there ’s  magic  in  the  web  of  it  : 

A sibyl,  that  had  number’d  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses, 

In  her  prophetic  fury  sew’d  the  work  ; 

The  worms  were  hallow’d  that  did  breed  the  silk  ; 

And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skilful  70 

Conserved  of  maidens’  hearts. 

Des.  Indeed  ! is ’t  true  ? 

Oth.  Most  veritable  ; therefore  look  to  5t  well. 
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Des.  Then  would  to  God  that  I had  never  seen  ’t ! 

Oth.  Ha  ! wherefore  ? 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ! 

Oth.  Is  ’t  lost  ? is  ’t  gone  ? speak,  is  it  out  o’  the  way  ? 

Des.  Heaven  bless  us  ! 

Oth.  Say  you  ? 

Des.  It  is  not  lost ; but  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

Oth.  How  ! 80 

Des.  I say,  it  is  not  lost. 

Oth.  Fetch  ’t,  let  me  see  ’t. 

Des.  Why,  so  I can,  sir,  but  I will  not  now. 

* .This  is  a trick  to  put  me  from  my  suit : 

Pray  you,  let  Cassio  be  received  again. 

Oth.  Fetch  me  the  handkerchief  : my  mind  misgives. 

Des.  Come,  come  ; 

You’ll  never  meet  a more  sufficient  man. 

Oth . The  handkerchief  ! 

Des.  I pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief  ! 

Des.  A man  that  all  his  time 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love,  90 

Shared  dangers  with  you, — 

Oth.  The  handkerchief  ! 

Des.  In  sooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

Oth.  Away  ! [Exit. 

Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Des.  I ne’er  saw  this  before. 

Sure,  there ’s  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief  : 

I am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

Emil.  ’Tis  not  a year  or  two  shows  us  a man  : 

They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food  ; 100 

They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full, 

They  belch  us.  Look  you,  Cassio  and  my  husband  ! 

Enter  Cassio  and  Iago. 

logo.  There  is  no  other  way  ; ’tis  she  must  do ’t : 
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And,  lo,  the  happiness  ! go,  and  importune  her. 

Des.  How  now,  good  Cassio  ! what ’s  the  news  with  you  ? 
Cas.  Madam,  my  former  suit  : I do  beseech  you 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a member  of  his  love 
Whom  I with  all  the  office  of  my  heart 

Entirely  honour  : I would  not  be  delay’d.  110 

If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind 

That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows, 

Nor  purposed  merit  in  futurity, 

Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again, 

But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 

So  shall  I clothe  me  in  a forced  content, 

And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course, 

To  fortune’s  alms. 

Des.  Alas,  thrice-gentle  Cassio  ! 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  ; 

My  lord  is  not  my  lord  ; nor  should  I know  him,  120 

Were  he  in  favour  as  in  humour  alter’d. 

So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified, 

As  I have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best 

And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure 

For  my  free  speech  ! you  must  awhile  be  patient : 

What  I can  do  I will ; and  more  I will 
Than  for  myself  I dare  : let  that  suffice  you. 

Iago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

Emit.  He  went  hence  but  now, 

And  certainly  in  strange  unquietness. 

Iago.  Can  he  be  angry  ? I have  seen  the  cannon,  130 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 

And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puff’d  his  own  brother  : — and  can  he  be  angry  ? 

Something  of  moment  then  : I will  go  meet  him  : 

There ’s  matter  in ’t  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Des . I prithee,  do  so.  [ Exit  Iago . 

Something,  sure,  of  state, 
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Either  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatcli’d  practice 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, 

Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ; and  in  such  cases 

Men’s  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things,  140 

Though  great  ones  are  their  object.  ’Tis  even  so  ; 

For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 

Our  other  healthful  members  even  to  that  sense 

Of  pain  : nay,  we  must  think  men  are  not  gods, 

Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observances 
As  fit  the  bridal.  Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 

I was,  unhandsome  warrior  as  I am, 

Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 

But  now  I find  I had  suborn’d  the  witness, 

And  he ’s  indicted  falsely.  450 

Emil.  Pray  heaven  it  be  state-matters,  as  you  think, 

And  no  conception  nor  no  jealous  toy 
Concerning  you. 

JDes.  Alas  the  day  ! I never  gave  him  cause. 

Emil . But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer’d  so  ; 

They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause, 

But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous  : ’tis  a monster 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from  Othello’s  mind  ! 

Emil.  Lady,  amen.  160 

Des.  I will  go  seek  him.  Cassio,  walk  hereabout : 

If  I do  find  him  fit,  I’ll  move  your  suit 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uttermost. 

Cas.  I humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

[ Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend  Cassio  ! 

Cas.  What  make  you  from  home  « 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 

I’  faith,  sweet  love,  I was  coming  to  your  house. 

Bian.  And  I was  going  to  your  lodging,  Cassio. 
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What,  keep  a week  away  ? seven  days  and  nights  ? 

Eight  score  eight  hours?  and  lovers’  absent  hours,  170 

More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 

0 weary  reckoning  ! 

Gas.  Pardon  me,  Bianca  : 

1 have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  press’d  ; 

But  I shall,  in  a more  continuate  time, 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.  Sweet  Bianca, 

[ Giving  her  Desdemonais  handkerchief. 

Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian.  / O Cassio,  whence  came  this  ? 

This  is  some  token  from  a newer  friend  : 

To  the  felt  absence  now  I feel  a cause  : 

Is ’t  come  to  this  ? Well,  well. 

Gas.  Go  to,  woman  ! 180 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil’s  teeth, 

From  whence  you  have  them.  You  are  jealous  now 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress,  some  remembrance  : 

No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Why,  whose  is  it  ? 

Gas.  I know  not,  sweet : I found  it  in  my  chamber. 

I like  the  work  well : ere  it  be  demanded — 

As  like  enough  it  will — I ’Id  have  it  copied  : 

Take  it,  and  do ’t ; and  leave  me  for  this  time, 

Bian.  Leave  you  ! wherefore  ? 

Gas.  I do  attend  here  on  the  general  ; 190 

And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 

To  have  him  see  me  woman’d. 

Bian.  Why,  I pray  you  ? 

Gas.  Not  that  I love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a little, 

And  say  if  I shall  see  you  soon  at  night. 

Gas.  ’Tis  but  a little  way  that  I can  bring  you  ; 

For  I attend  here  : but  I ’ll  see  you  soon. 

Bian.  ’Tis  very  good  ; I must  be  circumstanced.  [ Exeunt . 
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Scene  I.  Cyprus.  Before  the  castle . 
Enter  Othello  and  Iago. 


I ago.  Will  you  think  so  ? 
Oth . 

Iago. 


Think  so,  Iago  ! 


What, 


To  kiss  in  private  ? 


Oth. 


An  unauthorized  kiss. 


It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil : 

They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so, 

The  devil  their  virtue  temnts.  and  thev  temnt  heaven. 


But  li  1 give  my  wne  a iianuKcrcniei, — 

Oth.  What  then  ? 

Iago.  Why,  then,  ’tis  hers,  my  lord  ; and,  being  hers, 


Oth.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too  : 

May  she  give  that  ? 

Iago.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that ’s  not  seen  ; 

They  have  it  very  oft  that  have  it  not : 

But,  for  the  handkerchief, — 

Oth.  By  heaven,  I would  most  gladly  have  forgot  it. 

Thou  said’st — O,  it  comes  o’er  my  memory, 

As  doth  the  raven  o’er  the  infected  house, 

Boding  to  all— he  had  my  handkerchief. 

Iago.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Oth.  That ’s  not  so  good  now. 

Iago.  What  20 

If  I had  said  I had  seen  him  do  you  wrong  ? 

Or  heard  him  say, — as  knaves  be  such  abroad, 

Who  having,  by  their  importunate  suit, 

Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress, 

Convinced  or  supplied  them,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  blab — 


She  may,  I think,  bestow  ;t  on  any  nian. 
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Oth.  Hath  he  said  any  thing  ? 

lago.  He  hath,  my  lord  ; but  be  you  well  assured, 

No  more  than  he'll  unswear. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

Iago.  ’Faith,  that  he  did — I know  not  what  he  did.  29 

/Oth.  What?  what? — Handkerchief — confessions — handker- 
chief ! — To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for  his  labour  ; — first,  to 
be  hanged,  and  then  to  confess. — I tremble  at  it.  Nature 
would  not  invest  herself  in  such  shadowing  passion  without 
some  instruction.  It  is  not  words  that  shake  me  thus.  Pish  ! 
Noses,  ears,  and  lips. — Is’t  possible  ? — Confess — handkerchief  ! 
— O devil  ! [Falls  in  a trance. 

Iago.  Work  on, 

My  medicine,  work  ! Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught ; 

And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames  even  thus, 

All  guiltless,  meet  reproach.  What,  ho  ! my  lord  ! 40 

My  lord,  I say  ! Othello  ! 


Enter  Cassio. 

How  now,  Cassio  ! 

Cas.  What ’s  the  matter  ? 

Iago.  My  lord  is  fall’ll  into  an  epilepsy  : 

This  is  his  second  fit ; he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cas.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

Iago.  No,  forbear ; 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course  : 

If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.  Look,  he  stirs  : 

Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a little  while, 

He  will  recover  straight : when  he  is  gone,  50 

I would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you.  [Exit  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general  ? have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

Oth.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

Iago.  I mock  you  ! no,  by  heaven. 

Would  you  would  bear  your  fortune  like  a man  ! 

Oth.  A horned  man  ’s  a monster  and  a beast. 
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Iago.  There ’s  many  a beast  then  in  a populous  city, 

And  many  a civil  monster. 

Oth.  Did  he  confess  it  ? 

Iago.  Good  sir,  be  a man  ; 

Think  every  bearded  fellow  that  5s  but  yoked 

May  draw  with  you  : there  5s  millions  now  alive  60 

That  nightly  lie  in  those  improper  beds 

Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar  : your  case  is  better. 

O,  5tis  a spite  of  hell,  the  fiend’s  arch-mock, 

To  lip  a wanton  in  a secure  couch, 

And  to  suppose  her  chaste  ! No,  let  me  know  ; 

And  knowing  what  I am,  I know  what  she  shall  be. 

Oth.  O,  thou  art  wise  ; ’tis  certain. 

Iago.  Stand  you  awhile  apart ; 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a patient  list. 

Whilst  you  were  here  o’erwhelmed  with  your  grief — 

A passion  most  unsuiting  such  a man — 70 

Cassio  came  hither  : I shifted  him  away, 

And  laid  good  ’seuse  upon  your  ecstasy, 

Bade  him  anon  return  and  here  speak  with  me ; 

The  which  he  promised.  Do  but  encave  yourself, 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns, 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face  ; 

For  I will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, 

Where,  how,  how  oft,  liow  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife  : 

I say,  but  mark  his  gesture.  Marry,  patience  ; 80 

Or  I shall  say  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen, 

And  nothing  of  a man. 

Oth.  Dost  thou  hear,  Iago  ? 

1 will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience  ; 

But — dost  thou  hear  ? — most  bloody. 

Iago.  That ’s  not  amiss  ; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.  Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  retires. 

Now  will  I question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
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A housewife  that  by  selling  her  desires 

Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes  : it  is  a creature 

That  dotes  on  Cassio  : as  ’tis  the  strumpet’s  plague 

To  beguile  many  and  be  beguiled  by  one  : 90 

He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 

From  the  excess  of  laughter.  Here  he  comes  : 

Re-enter  Cassio. 

As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad  ; 

And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio’s  smiles,  gestures  and  light  behaviour, 

Quite  in  the  wrong.  How  do  you  now,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  The  worser  that  you  give  me  the  addition 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

Iago.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure  on ’t. 

[*S ’peaking  lower ] Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power,  100 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  ! 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

Oth.  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  ! 

Iago.  I never  knew  woman  love  man  so. 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  rogue  ! I think,  i’  faith,  she  loves  me. 

Oth.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

Iago.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  1 

Oth.  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o’er  : go  to  ; well  said,  well  said. 

Iago.  She  gives  it  out  that  you  shall  marry  her  : 

Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Cas.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 110 

Oth.  Do  you  triumph,  Homan  ? do  you  triumph  ? 

Cas.  I marry  her  ! what  ? a customer  ! Prithee,  bear  some 
charity  to  my  wit : do  not  think  it  so  unwholesome.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  ! 

Oth.  So,  so,  so,  so  : they  laugh  that  win. 

Iago.  ’Faith,  the  cry  goes  that  you  shall  marry  her. 

Cas.  Prithee,  say  true. 

Iago.  I am  a very  villain  else. 
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Oth.  Have  you  scored  me  ? Well.  119 

Cas.  This  is  the  monkey’s  own  giving  out : she  is  per- 
suaded I will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and  flattery, 
not  out  of  my  promise. 

Oth.  lago  beckons  me  ; now  he  begins  the  story. 

Cas.  She  was  here  even  now  ; she  haunts  me  in  every 
place.  I was  the  other  day  talking  on  the  sea-bank  with 
certain  Venetians  ; and  thither  comes  the  bauble,  and,  by 
this  hand,  she  falls  me  thus  about  my  neck — 

Oth.  Crying  ‘ 0 dear  Cassio  ! ’ as  it  were  : his  gesture  im- 
ports it.  129 

Cas.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me  ; so  hales,  and 
pulls  me  : ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Oth.  Now  he  tells  how  she  plucked  him  to  my  chamber. 
0,  I see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not  that  dog  I shall  throw  it 
to. 

Cas.  Well,  I must  leave  her  company. 

Iago.  Before  me  ! look,  where  she  comes. 

Cas.  ;Tis  such  another  fitchew  ! marry,  a perfumed  one. 

Enter  Bianca. 

What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 138 

Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you  ! What  did 
you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief  you  gave  me  even  now? 
I was  a fine  fool  to  take  it.  I must  take  out  the  work  ? — A 
likely  piece  of  work,  that  you  should  find  it  in  your  chamber, 
and  not  know  who  left  it  there  ! This  is  some  minx’s  token, 
and  I must  take  out  the  work  ? There  ; give  it  your 
hobby-horse  : wheresoever  you  had  it,  I ’ll  take  out  no  work 
on’t. 

Cas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca  ! how  now  ! how  now  ! 

Oth.  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handkerchief  ! 

Bian.  An  you  ’ll  come  to  supper  to-night,  you  may  ; an 
you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next  prepared  for.  [Exit. 

Iago.  After  her,  after  her.  151 

Cas.  ’Faith,  I must  ; she  ’ll  rail  in  the  street  else. 
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Iago.  Will  yon  sup  there  ? 

Cas.  ’Faith,  I intend  so. 

Iago.  Well,  I may  chance  to  see  you  : for  I would  very 
fain  speak  with  you. 

Cas.  Prithee,  come  ; will  you  ? 

logo.  Go  to  ; say  no  more.  [ Exit  Cassio. 

Oth.  [ Advancing ] How  shall  I murder  him,  Iago  ? 

Iago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  his  vice  ? 160 

Oth.  O Iago  ! 

Iago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief  ? 

Oth.  Was  that  mine  ? 

Iago.  Yours,  by  this  hand  : and  to  see  how  he  prizes  the 
foolish  woman  your  wife  ! she  gave  it  him,  and  he  hath 
given  it  his  whore. 

Oth.  I would  have  him  nine  years  a-killing.  A fine  woman ! 
a fair  woman  ! a sweet  woman  ! 

Iago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that.  169  j 

Oth.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damned  to-night ; :i 
for  she  shall  not  live  : no,  my  heart  is  turned  to  stone  ; I ! 
strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.  O,  the  world  hath  not  a ! 
sweeter  creature  : she  might  lie  by  an  emperor’s  side  and 
command  him  tasks. 

Iago.  Nay,  that ’s  not  your  way. 

Oth.  Hang  her  ! I do  but  say  what  she  is  : so  delicate  with 
her  needle  : an  admirable  musician  : O ! she  will  sing  the 
savageness  out  of  a bear  : of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and 
invention  : — 

Iago.  She ’s  the  worse  for  all  this.  180 

Oth.  O,  a thousand  thousand  times  : and  then,  of  so  gentle  1 
a condition  ! 

Iago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

Oth.  Nay,  that ’s  certain  : but  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Iago  ! 0 j 

Iago,  the  pity  of  it,  Iago  ! 

Iago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  ; 
to  offend  ; for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near  nobody. 

Oth.  I will  chop  her  into  messes  : cuckold  me  ! 
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lago.  O,  ’tis  foul  in  her. 

Oth.  With  mine  officer  ! 190 

lago.  That  5s  fouler. 

Oth.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago ; this  night : I ’ll  not 
expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and  beaut}^  unprovide 
my  mind  again  : this  night,  lago. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison,  strangle  her  in  her  bed,  even 
the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

Oth.  Good,  good  : the  justice  of  it  pleases  : very  good. 
lago.  And  for  Cassio,  let  me  be  his  undertaker  : you  shall 
hear  more  by  midnight. 

Oth.  Excellent  good.  [A  trumpet  within.']  What  trumpet 
is  that  same  ? 200 

lago.  Something  from  Venice,  sure.  ’Tis  Lodovico 
Come  from  the  duke  : and,  see,  your  wife  is  with  him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 

Lod.  Save  you,  worthy  general ! 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod.  The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[ Gives  him  a letter. 

Oth.  I kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

[Opens  the  letter , and  reads 
Des.  And  what ’s  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodovico  ? 
lago.  I am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior  ; 

Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  I thank  you.  How  does  Lieutenant  Cassio  ? 
lago.  Lives,  sir.  210 

Des.  Cousin,  there ’s  fall’n  between  him  and  my  lord 
An  unkind  breach  : but  you  shall  make  all  well. 

Oth.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
i)eA.  My  lord  ! 

Oth.  [Reads]  ‘ This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will — ’ 

Lod.  He  did  not  call ; he ’s  busy  in  the  paper. 

Is  there  division  ’twixt  my  lord  and  Cassio  ? 

Des.  A most  unhappy  one  : I would  do  much 
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To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I bear  to  Cassio. 
Oth.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 


Des. 

Oth. 


My  lord  ? 


Are  you  wise  ? 220 


Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 
Lod. 


May  be  the  letter  moved  him  ; 


For,  as  I think,  they  do  command  him  home, 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 


Des.  Trust  me,  I am  glad  on  Jt. 


Oth. 

Des. 


Indeed  ! 


My  lord  ? 


Oth.  I am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 
Des. 


Why,  sweet  Othello, - 


^ Oth.  [Striking  her ] Devil  ! 

Des.  I have  not  deserved  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believed  in  Venice, 
Though  I should  swear  I saw  5t : 5tis  very  much  : 

Make  her  amends  ; she  weeps. 

Oth.  O devil,  devil ! 230 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman’s  tears, 

Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a crocodile. 

Out  of  my  sight ! 

Des.  I will  not  stay  to  offend  you.  [Going. 

Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 

I do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

Oth.  Mistress  ! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  ? 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay  ; you  did  wdsh  that  I would  make  her  turn  : 

Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 

And  turn  again  ; and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep  : 240 

And  she  ?s  obedient,  as  you  say,  obedient, 

Very  obedient.  Proceed  you  in  your  tears. 

Concerning  this,  sir, — O well-painted  passion  ! — 

I am  commanded  home.  Get  you  away  ; 
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I ’ll  send  for  you  anon.  Sir,  I obey  tlie  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Yenice.  Hence,  avaunt ! 

[ Exit  Desdemona. 

Cassio  shall  have  my  place.  And,  sir,  to-night, 

I do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together  : 

You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and  monkeys  ! 

[ Exit. 

Lod.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  senate  250 
Call  all  in  all  sufficient  ? Is  this  the  nature  Y 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ? whose  solid  virtue  y. 

The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 

Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce  ? 

I ago.  He  is  much  changed. 

Lod.  Are  his  wits  safe  ? is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 
logo.  He  Js  that  he  is  : I may  not  breathe  my  censure 
What  he  might  be  : if  what  he  might  he  is  not, 

I would  to  heaven  he  were  ! 

Lod.  What,  strike  his  wife  ! 

lago.  ’Eaith,  that  was  not  so  well ; yet  would  I knew 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst  ! 

Lod.  Is  it  his  use  ? 260 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 

And  new-create  this  fault  ? 

lago.  Alas,  alas  ! 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak 

What  I have  seen  and  known.  You  shall  observe  him, 

And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so 
That  I may  save  my  speech  : do  but  go  after, 

And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod.  I am  sorry  that  I am  deceived  in  him.  \Exeunt . 

Scene  II.  A room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

Oih.  You  have  seen  nothing  then  ? 

Emil.  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did  suspect. 
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Oth.  Yes,  yon  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together. 

Emil.  Bnt  then  I saw  no  harm,  and  then  I heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

Oth.  What,  did  they  never  whisper  ? 

Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

Oth.  Nor  send  you  out  o’  the  way  ? 

Emil.  Never. 

Oth.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor  nothing  ? 
Emil.  Never,  my  lord.  10 

Oth.  That ’s  strange. 

Emil.  I durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest, 

Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake  : if  you  think  other, 

Remove  your  thought ; it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 

If  any  wretch  have  put  this  in  your  head, 

Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent’s  curse  ! 

For,  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true, 

There ’s  no  man  happy  ; the  purest  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

Oth.  Bid  her  come  hither  : go.  [ Exit  Emilia. 

She  says  enough  ; yet  she ’s  a simple  bawd  20 

That  cannot  say  as  much.  This  is  a subtle  whore, 

A closet  lock  and  key  of  villanous  secrets  : 

And  yet  she’ll  kneel  and  pray  ; I have  seen  her  do’t. 

Enter  Desdemona  with  Emilia. 

Des.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

Oth.  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

' Des.  What  is  your  pleasure  2 

Oth.  Let  me  see  your  eyes  ; 

Look  in  my  face. 

Des.  What  horrible  fancy ’s  this  ? 

Oth.  [To  Emilia']  Some  of  your  function,  mistress  ; 

Leave  procreants  alone  and  shut  the  door  ; 

Cough,  or  cry  ‘ hem,’  if  any  body  come  : 

Your  mystery,  your  mystery  : nay,  dispatch.  [Exit  Emilia. 
Des.  Upon  my  knees,  wiiat  doth  your  speech  import  ? 31 
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I understand  a fury  in  your  words, 

But  not  the  words. 

Oth.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord  ; your  true 

And  loyal  wife. 

Oth.  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself  ; 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee  : therefore  be  double  damn’d  : 
Swear  thou  art  honest. 

Des . Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth.  Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false  as  hell. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? with  whom  ? how  am  I false  ? 40 

Oth.  O Desdemona  ! away  ! away  ! away  ! 

Des.  Alas  the  heavy  day  ! Why  do  you  weep  ? 

Am  I the  motive  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 

If  haply  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back, 

Lay  not  your  blame  on  me  : if  you  have  lost  him, 

Why,  I have  lost  him  too. 

Oth.  Had  it  pleased  heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction  ; had  they  rain’d 
All  kinds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head, 

Steep’d  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  50 

Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes, 

I should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul 
A drop  of  patience  : but,  alas,  to  make  me 
A fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at ! 

Yet  could  I bear  that  too  ; well,  very  well : 

But  there,  where  I have  garner’d  up  my  heart, 

Where  either  I must  live,  or  bear  no  life ; 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 

Or  else  dries  up  ; to  be  discarded  thence  ! 60 

Or  keep  it  as  a cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  ! Turn  thy  complexion  there, 
Patience,  thou  youn£  and  rose-lipp’d  cherubim — 
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Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell ! 

Des.  I hope  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

Oth.  O,  ay  ; as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambles, 

That  quicken  even  with  blowing.  O thou  weed, 

Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell’st  so  sweet 

That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would  thou  hadst  ne’er  been  born! 

Des.  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I committed  ? 70 

Oth.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book, 

Made  to  write  4 whore ’ upon  ? What  committed  ? 
Committed  ! O thou  public  commoner  ! 

I should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 

That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty, 

Did  I but  speak  thy  deeds.  What  committed  ? 

Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it  and  the  moon  winks, 

The  bawdy  wind  that  kisses  all  it  meets 
Is  hush’d  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 

And  will  not  hear  it.  What  committed  ? 80 

Impudent  strumpet ! 

Des.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Oth.  Are  not  you  a strumpet  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I am  a Christian  : 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch 
Be  not  to  be  a strumpet,  I am  none. 

Oth.  What,  not  a whore  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I shall  be  saved. 

Oth.  Is  Jt  possible  ? 

Des.  O,  heaven  forgive  us  ! 

Oth.  I cry  you  mercy,  then  : 

I took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice 
That  married  with  Othello.  [. Raising  his  voice ] You,  mistress, 
That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter,  91 

And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ! 

Re-enter  Emilia. 

You,  you,  ay,  you  ! 
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We  have  done  our  course  : there’s  money  for  your  pains  : 

I pray  you,  turn  the  key  and  keep  our  counsel.  [Exit. 

Emil . Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  ? 

How  do  you,  madam  ? how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

Des.  ’Faith,  half  asleep. 

Emil.  Good  madam,  what ’s  the  matter  with  my  lord  ? 

Des.  With  who  ? 

Emil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam.  100 

Des.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Des.  I have  none  : do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia  ; 

1 cannot  weep  ; nor  answer  have  I none, 

But  what  should  go  by  water.  Prithee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets  : remember  ; 

And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

Emil.  Here ’s  a change  indeed  ! [Exit. 

Des.  ’Tis  meet  I should  be  used  so,  very  meet. 

How  have  I been  behaved,  that  he  might  stick 
The  small’st  opinion  on  my  least  misuse  ? 

Re-enter  Emilia  with  Iago. 

lago.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? How  is ’t  with 
you?  110 

Des.  I cannot  tell.  Those  that  do  teach  young  babes 
Do  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks  : 

He  might  have  chid  me  so  ; for,  in  good  faith, 

I am  a child  to  chiding. 

Iago.  What ’s  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  Iago,  my  lord  hath  so  be  whored  her, 

Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 

As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Des.  Am  I that  name,  Iago  ? 

lago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Des.  Such  as  she  says  my  lord  did  say  I was. 

Emil.  He  call’d  her  whore  : a beggar  in  his  drink 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callat. 
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Iago.  Why  .did  he  so  ? 

Des.  I do  not  know  ; I am  sure  I am  none  such. 

Iago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep.  Alas  the  day  ! 

Emil.  Hath  she  forsook  so  many  nokle  matches, 

Her  father  and  her  country  and  her  friends, 

To  be  called  whore  ? would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 

Des.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

Iago.  Beshrew  him  for ’t  : 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Des.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

Emil.  I will  be  hang’d,  if  some  eternal  villain,  130 

Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 

Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 

Have  not  devised  this  slander  ; I ’ll  be  hang’d  else. 

Iago.  Eie,  there  is  no  such  man  ; it  is  impossible. 

Des.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  ! 

Emil.  A halter  pardon  him  ! and  hell  gnaw  his  bones 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore  ? who  keeps  her  company  ? 
What  place  ? what  time  ? what  form  ? what  likelihood  ? 

The  Moor ’s  abused  by  some  most  villanous  knave, 

Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow.  140 

0 heaven,  that  such  companions  thou  ’ldst  unfold, 

And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a whip 

To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

Iago.  Speak  within  door. 

Emil.  O,  fie  upon  them  ! Some  such  squire  he  was 
That  turn’d  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without, 

And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

Iago.  You  are  a fool ; go  to. 

Des.  O good  Iago, 

What  shall  I do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 

Good  friend,  go  to  him  ; for,  by  this  light  of  heaven,  150 

1 know  not  how  I lost  him.  Here  I kneel  : 

If  e’er  my  will  did  trespass  ’gainst  his  love, 

Either  in  discourse  of  thought  or  actual  deed, 
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Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 

Delighted  them  in  any  other  form  ; 

Or  that  I do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 

And  ever  will — though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement — love  him  dearly, 

Comfort  forswear  me  ! Unkindness  may  do  much  ; 

And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life,  160 

But  never  taint  my  love.  I cannot  say  6 whore  : ’ 

It  doth  abhor  me  now  I speak  the  word  ; 

To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn 
Not  the  world’s  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

Iago.  I pray  you,  be  content ; ’tis  but  his  humour  : 

The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence, 

And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Des.  If  ’twere  no  other, — 

lago.  ’Tis  but  so,  I warrant. 

[Trumpets  within. 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper  ! 

The  messengers  of  Venice  stay  the  meat : 170 

Go  in,  and  weep  not ; all  things  shall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  Boderigo. 

How  now,  Boderigo  ! 

Rod.  I do  not  find  that  thou  dealest  justly  with  me. 

Iago.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  daffest  me  with  some  device,  Iago  ; 
and  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  keepest  from  me  all 
conveniency  than  suppliest  me  with  the  least  advantage  of 
hope.  I will  indeed  no  longer  endure  it,  nor  am  I yet 
persuaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I have  foolishly 
suffered.  180 

Iago . Will  you  hear  me,  Boderigo  ? 

Rod.  ’Faith,  I have  heard  too  much,  for  your  words  and 
performances  are  no  kin  together. 

Iago . You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 
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Rod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I have  wasted  myself  out 
of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have  had  from  me  to  deliver 
to  Desdemona  would  half  have  corrupted  a votarist : you 
have  told  me  she  hath  received  them  and  returned  me 
expectations  and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquaint- 
ance, but  I find  none.  190 

Iago.  Well ; go  to  ; very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well ! go  to  ! I cannot  go  to,  man  ; nor  ’tis  not 
very  well : nay,  I think  it  is  scurvy,  and  begin  to  find 
myself  fobbed  in  it. 

Iago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I tell  you  ’tis  not  very  well.  I will  make  myself 
known  to  Desdemona  : if  she  will  return  me  my  jewels,  I 
will  give  over  my  suit  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicitation  ; 
if  not,  assure  yourself  I will  seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

Iago.  You  have  said  now.  200 

Rod.  Ay,  and  said  nothing  but  what  I protest  intendment 
of  doing. 

Iago.  Why,  now  I see  there’s  mettle  in  thee,  and  even 
from  this  instant  do  build  on  thee  a better  opinion  than  ever 
before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Eoderigo  : thou  hast  taken 
against  me  a most  just  exception  ; but  yet,  I protest,  I have 
dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared.  208 

Iago.  I grant  indeed  it  hath  not  appeared,  and  your 
suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgement.  But,  Eoderigo, 
if  thou  hast  that  in  thee  indeed,  which  I have  greater  reason 
to  believe  now  than  ever,  I mean  purpose,  courage  and 
valour,  this  night  show  it : if  thou  the  next  night  following 
enjoy  not  Desdemona,  take  me  from  this  world  with  treachery 
and  devise  engines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  ? is  it  within  reason  and  compass  ? 

Iago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come  from  Venice 
to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello’s  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ? why,  then  Othello  and  Desdemona 
return  again  to  Venice.  220 
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Iago . O,  no  ; he  goes  into  Mauritania  and  takes  away 
with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his  abode  be  lingered 
here  by  some  accident : wherein  none  can  be  so  determinate 
as  the  removing  of  Cassio. 

Bod . How  do  you  mean,  removing  of  him  ? 

Iago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othello’s  place  ; 
knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  do  ? 228 

Iago.  Ay,  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a profit  and  a right.  He 
sups  to-night  with  a harlotry,  and  thither  will  I go  to  him  : 
he  knows  not  yet  of  his  honourable  fortune.  If  you  will 
watch  his  going  thence,  which  I will  fashion  to  fall  out 
between  twelve  and  one,  you  may  take  him  at  your  pleasure : 
I will  be  near  to  second  youi  attempt,  and  he  shall  fall 
between  us.  Come,  stand  not  amazed  at  it,  but  go  along 
with  me  ; I will  show  you  such  a necessity  in  his  death  that 
you  shall  think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is  now 
high  supper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to  waste  : about  it. 

Rod.  I will  hear  further  reason  for  this. 

Iago.  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.  \Exeunt.  240 

Scene  III.  Another  room  in  the  castle. 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  Emilia, 
and  Attendants. 

Lod.  I do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no  further. 

Oth.  O,  pardon  me ; ’twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 

Lod.  Madam,  good  night ; I humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

Des.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 

Oth.  Will  you  walk,  sir  ? 

0, — Desdemona,— 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ; I will  be  returned 
forthwith  : dismiss  your  attendant  there  : look  it  be  done. 

Des.  I will,  my  lord. 

[. Exeunt  Othello , Lodovico , and  Attendants . 
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Emil.  How  goes  it  now  ? he  looks  gentler  than  he  did.  10 

Bes.  He  says  he  will  return  incontinent : 

He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 

And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

Emil.  Dismiss  me  ! 

Bes.  It  was  his  bidding  ; therefore,  good  Emilia, 

Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu  : 

We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emil.  I would  you  had  never  seen  him  ! 

Bes.  So  would  not  I : my  love  doth  so  approve  him, 

That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  his  frowns, — 
Prithee,  unpin  me, — have  grace  and  favour  in  them.  20 

Emil.  I have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on  the 
bed. 

Bes.  All  ’s  one.  Good  faith,  how  foolish  are  our  minds  ! 

If  I do  die  before  thee,  prithee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Bes.  My  mother  had  a maid  call’d  Barbara  : 

She  was  in  love,  and  he  she  loved  proved  mad 
And  did  forsake  her  : she  had  a song  of  4 willow 5 ; 

An  old  thing  ’twas,  but  it  express’d  her  fortune, 

And  she  died  singing  it : that  song  to-night 

Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ; I have  much  to  do,  30 

But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 

And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.  Prithee,  dispatch. 

Emil.  Shall  I go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Bes.  No,  unpin  me  here. 

This  Lodovico  is  a proper  man. 

Emil.  A very  handsome  man. 

Bes.  He  speaks  well. 

Emil.  I know  a lady  in  Venice  would  have  walked  bare- 
foot to  Palestine  for  a touch  of  his  nether  lip. 

Bes.  [Singing]  The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a sycamore 
tree, 

Sing  all  a green  willow  ; 
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Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  : 

The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmur’d  her  moans  ; 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 

Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  soften’d  the  stones  ; — 
Lay  by  these  : — 

[Singing]  Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 

Prithee,  hie  thee  ; he  ’ll  come  anon  : — 

[Singing]  Sing  all  a green  willow  must  be  my  garland. 

Let  nobody  blame  him  ; his  scorn  I approve, — 50 

Nay,  that ’s  not  next. — Hark  ! who  is ’t  that  knocks  ? 

Emil.  It ’s  the  wind. 

Des.  [Singing]  I call’d  my  love  false  love  ; but  what  said 
he  then  ? 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  : 

If  I court  moe  women,  you’ll  couch  with  moe  men. — 

So,  get  thee  gone  ; good  night.  Mine  eyes  do  itch  ; 

Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

Emil.  ’Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.  I have  heard  it  said  so.  O,  these  men,  these  men  ! 
Dost  thou  in  conscience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, — 

That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands  60 

In  such  gross  kind  ? 

Emil.  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

Emil.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

Emil.  Nor  I neither  by  this  heavenly  light ; 

I might  do ’t  as  well  i’  the  dark. 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a deed  for  all  the  world  ? 

Emil.  The  world ’s  a huge  thing  : it  is  a great  price 
For  a small  vice. 

Des.  In  troth,  I think  thou  wouldst  not.  68 

Emil.  In  troth,  I think  I should  ; and  undo ’t  when  I had 
done.  Marry,  I would  not  do  such  a thing  for  a joint- ring, 
nor  for  measures  of  lawn,  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps, 
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nor  any  petty  exhibition  ; but,  for  the  whole  world, — why, 
who  would  not  make  her  husband  a cuckold  to  make  him  a 
monarch  ? I should  venture  purgatory  for ’t. 

Des.  Beshrew  me,  if  I would  do  such  a wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

Emil . Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a wrong  i’  the  world  ; and 
having  the  world  for  your  labour,  ’tis  a wrong  in  your  own 
world,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it  right. 

Des.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman.  80 

Emil.  Yes,  a dozen  ; and  as  many  to  the  vantage  as  would 
store  the  world  they  played  for. 

But  I do  think  it  is  their  husbands’  faults 
If  wives  do  fall  : say  that  they  slack  their  duties, 

And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps, 

Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies, 

Throwing  restraint  upon  us  ; or  say  they  strike  us, 

Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite  ; 

Why,  we  have  galls,  and  though  we  have  some  grace, 

Yet  have  we  some  revenge.  Let  husbands  know  90 

Their  wives  have  sense  like  them  : they  see  and  smell 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour, 

As  husbands  have.  What  is  it  that  they  do 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ? Is  it  sport  ? 

I think  it  is  : and  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 

I think  it  doth  : is  5t  frailty  that  thus  errs  ? 

It  is  so  too  : and  have  not  we  affections, 

Desires  for  sport,  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 

Then  let  them  use  us  well : else  let  them  know, 

The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  so  100 

Des.  Good  night,  good  night : heaven  me  such  uses  send, 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend.  [ Exeunt . 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  Cyprus.  A street. 

Enter  Iago  and  Boderigo. 

Iago.  Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk ; straight  will  he  come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home  : 

Quick,  quick  ; fear  nothing  ; 1 511  be  at  thy  elbow  : 

It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us  ; think  on  that, 

And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand  ; I may  miscarry  in  ’t. 

Iago.  Here,  at  thy  hand  : be  bold,  and  take  thy  stand. 

[ Retires . 

Rod.  I have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed  ; 

And  yet  he  hath  given  me  satisfying  reasons  : 

JTis  but  a man  gone.  Forth,  my  sword  : he  dies.  10 

Iago.  I have  rubb’d  this  young  quat  almost  to  the  sense, 
And  he  grows  angry.  Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 

Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 

Every  way  makes  my  gain  : live  Boderigo, 

He  calls  me  to  a restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels  that  I bobb’d  from  him, 

As  gifts  to  Desdemona  ; 

It  must  not  be  : if  Cassio  do  remain, 

/He  hath  a daily  beauty  in  his  life 
^ That  makes  me  ugly  ; and,  besides,  the  Moor  20 

May  unfold  me  to  him  ; there  stand  I in  much  peril : 

No,  he  must  die.  But  so  : I hear  him  coming* 

Enter  Cassio. 

Rod.  I know  his  gait,  Jtis  he. — Villain,  thou  diest ! 

[Makes  a pass  at  Cassio. 

Cas.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 

But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know’st : 

I will  make  proof  of  thine.  [Draws,  and  wounds  Roderigo. 
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Rod.  O,  I am  slain  ! 

[/ ago  from  behind  wounds  Cassio  in  the  leg , and  exit. 
Cos.  I am  maim’d  for  ever.  Help,  ho  ! murder  ! murder  ! 

[Falls. 

Enter  Othello. 

Oth.  The  voice  of  Cassio  : Iago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  O,  villain  that  I am  ! 

Oth.  It  is  even  so. 

Cas.  O,  help,  ho  ! light ! a surgeon  ! 30 

Oth.  ’Tis  he  : — O brave  Iago,  honest  and  just, 

That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend’s  wrong  ! 

Thou  teachest  me.  Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead, 

And  your  unblest  fate  hies  : strumpet,  I come. 

Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes,  are  blotted  ; 

Thy  bed,  lust  stain’d,  shall  with  lust’s  blood  be  spotted. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Lodovico  and  Gratiano. 

Cas.  What,  ho  ! no  watch  ? no  passage  ? murder  ! murder  ! 
Gra.  ’Tis  some  mischance  ; the  cry  is  very  direful. 

Cas.  O,  help  ! 

Lod.  Hark  ! 40 

Rod.  O wretched  villain  ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groan  : it  is  a heavy  night : 

These  may  be  counterfeits  : let ’s  think ’t  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry  without  more  help. 

Rod.  Nobody  come  ? then  shall  I bleed  to  death. 

Lod.  Hark  ! 

Re-enter  Iago,  with  a light. 

Gra.  Here ’s  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light  and  weapons. 
Iago.  Who ’s  there  ? whose  noise  is  this  that  cries  on 
murder  ? 

Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

Iago.  Did  not  you  hear  a cry  ? 

Cas.  Here,  here  ! for  heaven’s  sake,  help  me  ! 
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Iago.  What  ’s  the  matter  ? 50 

Gra.  This  is  Othello’s  ancient,  as  I take  it. 

Lod.  The  same  indeed  ; a very  valiant  fellow. 

Iago.  What  are  you  here  that  cry  so  grievously  ? 

Cas.  Iago  ? O,  I am  spoil’d,  undone  by  villains  ! 

Give  me  some  help. 

Iago.  O me,  lieutenant ! what  villains  have  done  this  ? 

Cas.  I think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout, 

And  cannot  make  away. 

Iago.  O treacherous  villains  ! 

What  are  you  there  ? come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

[To  Lodovico  and  Gratiano . 
Rod.  O,  help  me  here  ! 60 

Cas.  That  ’s  one  of  them. 

Iago.  O murderous  slave  ! O villain  ! 

Roderigo . 

Rod.  O damn’d  Iago  ! O inhuman  dog  ! 

Iago.  Kill  men  i’  the  dark  ! — Where  be  these  bloody 
thieves  ? 

How  silent  is  this  town  ! — Ho  ! murder  ! murder  ! — 

What  may  you  be  ? are  you  of  good  or  evil  ? 

Lod.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

Iago.  Signior  Lodovico  ? 

Lod.  He,  sir. 

Iago.  I cry  you  mercy.  Here’s  Cassio  hurt  by  villains. 
Gra.  Cassio  ! 70 

Iago.  How  is ’t,  brother  ? 

Cas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

Iago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Light,  gentlemen  : I ’ll  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian . What  is  the  matter,  ho  ? who  is ’t  that  cried  ? 

Iago.  Who  is ’t  that  cried  ! 

Bian.  O my  dear  Cassio  ! my  sweet  Cassio  ! 

0 Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio  ! 
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Iago.  O notable  strumpet ! Cassio,  may  you  suspect 
Who  they  should  be  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 

Gas.  No.  80 

Gra.  I am  sorry  to  find  you  thus  : I have  been  to  seek  you. 
Iago.  Lend  me  a garter.  So.  O,  for  a chair, 

To  bear  him  easily  hence  ! 

Bian.  Alas,  he  faints  ! O Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio  ! 

Iago.  Gentlemen  all,  I do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a party  in  this  injury. 

Patience  awhile,  good  Cassio.  Come,  come  ; 

Lend  me  a light.  Know  we  this  face  or  no  ? 

Alas,  my  friend  and  my  dear  countryman 
Boderigo  ! no  : — yes,  sure  : — O heaven  ! Boderigo.  90 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 

Iago.  Even  he,  sir  : did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra.  Know  him  ! ay. 

Iago.  Signior  Gratiano  ? I cry  you  gentle  pardon  ; 

These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners, 

That  so  neglected  you. 

Gra.  I am  glad  to  see  you. 

Iago.  How  do  you,  Cassio  ? O,  a chair,  a chair  ! 

Gra.  Boderigo  ! 

Iago.  He,  he,  ’tis  he.  [A  chair  brought  in .]  O that  7s  well 
said  ; the  chair. 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence  ; 

I’ll  fetch  the  general’s  surgeon.  [ To  Bianca\  For  you, 
mistress,  100 

Save  you  your  labour.  He  that  lies  slain  here,  Cassio, 

Was  my  dear  friend  : what  malice  was  between  you  ? 

Cas.  None  in  the  world  ; nor  do  I know  the  man. 

Iago.  [ To  Bian.]  What,  look  you  pale  ? O,  bear  him  out  o’ 
the  air.  [Cassio  and  Rodemgo  are  borne  off. 

+ Sjjay  you,  good  gentlemen.  Look  you  pale,  mistress  ? 

Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye  ? 

Nay,  if  you  stare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon. 

Behold  her  well ; I pray  you,  look  upon  her  : 
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Do  you  see,  gentlemen  ? nay,  guiltiness  will  speak, 

Though  tongues  were  out  of  use.  110 

Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  ’Las,  what’s  the  matter?  what’s  the  matter,  hus- 
band ? 

logo.  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark 
By  Boderigo  and  fellows  that  are  scaped  : 

He ’s  almost  slain,  and  Boderigo  dead. 

Emil.  Alas,  good  gentleman  ! alas,  good  Cassio  ! 
lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring.  Prithee,  Emilia, 

Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp’d  to-night. 

[To  Bianca ] What,  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 

Bian.  He  supp’d  at  my  house  ; but  I therefore  shake 
not. 

logo.  O,  did  he  so?  I charge  you,  go  with  me.  120 

Emil.  Fie,  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet ! 

Bian.  I am  no  strumpet ; but  of  life  as  honest 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

Emil.  As  I ! foil ! fie  upon  thee  ! 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let ’s  go  see  poor  Cassio  dress’d. 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell ’s  another  tale. 

Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel, 

And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  happ’d. 

Will  you  go  on  ? I pray.  [Aside']  This  is  the  night 

That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II.  A bedchamber  in  the  castle : Desdemona 
in  bed  asleep  ; a light  burning . 

Enter  Othello. 

Oth.  It  is  tne  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul,— 

Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  !-— 

It  is  the  cause.  Yet  I ’ll  not  shed  her  blood  ; 
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Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

Yet  she  must  die,  else  she’ll  betray  more  men, 

^auwfcPut  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light : 

If  I quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

I can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 

Should  I repent  me  : but  once  put  out  thy  light,  10 

Thou  cunning’st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relume.  When  I have  pluck’d  the  rose, 

I cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 

It  must  needs  wither  : I ’ll  smell  it  on  the  tree. 

[ Kissing  her. 

Ah,  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword  ! One  more,  one  more. 

Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I will  kill  thee, 

And  love  thee  after.  One  more,  and  this  the  last : 

So  sweet  was  ne’er  so  fatal.  I must  weep,  20 

But  they  are  cruel  tears  : this  sorrow ’s  heavenly  ; 

It  strikes  where  it  doth  love.  She  wakes, 

Des.  Who ’s  there  ? Othello  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Have  you  pray’d  to-night,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Oth.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 

Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Des.  Alas,  my  lord,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Oth.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief  ; I will  walk  by  : 30 

I would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 

No  ; heaven  forfend  ! 1 would  not  kill  thy  soul. 

Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

Oth , Ay,  I do. 

Des.  Then  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  ! 
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Oth.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

Oth.  Hum  ! 

Des.  And  yet  I fear  you  ; for  you  are  fatal  then 
When  your  eyes  roll  so  : why  I should  fear  I know  not, 

Since  guiltiness  I know  not ; but  yet  I feel  I fear. 

Oth.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I bear  to  you.  40 

Oth.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest. 

Des.  That  death  5s  unnatural  that  kills  for  loving. 

Alas,  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ? 

Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  : 

These  are  portents  ; but  yet  I hope,  I hope, 

They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Oth.  Peace,  and  be  still  ! 

Des.  I will  so.  What ’s  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  That  handkerchief  which  I so  loved  and  gave  thee 
Thou  gavest  to  Cassio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul  ! 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

Oth.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed,  50 

Take  heed  of  perjury  ; thou  art  on  thy  death-bed. 

Des.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Oth.  Yes,  presently  : 

Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  ; 

For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath 

Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  strong  conception 

That  I do  groan  withal.  Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Then  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Oth.  I say,  amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too  ! I never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ; never  loved  Cassio 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven  60 

As  I might  love  ; I never  gave  him  token. 

Oth.  By  heaven,  I saw  my  handkerchief  in ’s  hand. 

O perjured  woman  ! thou  dost  stone  my  heart, 

G 
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And  makest  me  call  what  I intend  to  do 
A murder,  which  I thought  a sacrifice  : 

I saw  the  handkerchief. 


Des. 


He  found  it  then  ; 


I never  gave  it  him  : send  for  him  hither  ; 
Let  him  confess  a truth. 


Oth. 


He  hath  confess’d. 


Des.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  That  he  hath  used  thee. 


Des. 

Oth, 


How  ? unlawfully  ? 


Ay.  70 


Des.  He  will  not  say  so. 
Oth. 


No,  his  mouth  is  stopp’d  ; 


Honest  Iago  hath  ta’en  order  for’t. 

Des.  O ! my  fear  interprets  : what,  is  he  dead  ? 

Oth.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Des.  Alas  ! he  is  betray’d  and  I undone. 

Oth.  Out,  strumpet ! weep’st  thou  for  him  to  my  face  ? 

Des.  O,  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not ! 

Oth.  Down,  strumpet ! 

Des.  Kill  me  to-morrow  : let  me  live  to-night ! 80 

Oth.  Nay,  if  you  strive, — 

Des.  But  half  an  hour  ! 

Oth.  Being  done,  there  is  no  pause. 

Des.  But  while  I say  one  prayer  ! 

Oth.  It  is  too  late. 


Emil.  [ Within]  My  lord,  my  lord  ! what,  ho  ! my  lord,  my 


Oth.  What  noise  is  this  ? Not  dead  ? not  yet  quite  dead  ? 
I that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful ; 

I would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain  : 

So,  so. 

Emil.  [ Within]  What,  ho  ! my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  Who ’s  there  ? 


[He  stifles  her. 


lord  ! 
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Emil.  [Within]  O,  good  my  lord,  I would  speak  a word  • 
with  you  ! 90 

Oth.  Yes  : ’tis  Emilia.  By  and  by.  She ’s  dead. 

’Tis  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio’s  death. — 

The  noise  was  here.  Ha  ! no  more  moving  ? 

Still  as  the  grave.  Shall  she  come  in  ? were ’t  good  ? — 

I think  she  stirs  again  : — no.  What ’s  best  to  do  ? 

If  she  come  in,  she  ’ll  sure  speak  to  my  wife  : 

My  wife  ! my  wife  ! what  wife  ? I have  no  wife. 

O,  insupportable  ! 0 heavy  hour  l 

Methinks  it  should  be  now  a huge  eclipse 

Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the  affrighted  globe  100 

Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

Emil.  [ Within]  I do  beseech  you 

That  I may  speak  with  you,  O,  good  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  I had  forgot  thee  : O,  come  in,  Emilia  : 

Soft ; by  and  by.  Let  me  the  curtains  draw. 

Where  art  thou  ? [Unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  Emilia. 

What ’s  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 

Emil.  O,  my  good  lord,  yonder ’s  foul  murders  done  ! 

Oth.  What,  now  ? 

Emil.  But  now,  my  lord. 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ; 

She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  wont,  110 

And  makes  men  mad. 

Emil.  Cassio,  my  lord,  hath  kill’d  a young  Venetian 
Call’d  Boderigo. 

Oth.  Boderigo  kill’d  ! 

And  Cassio  kill’d  ! 

Emil.  No,  Cassio  is  not  kill’d. 

Oth.  Not  Cassio  kill’d  ! then  murder ’s  out  of  tune, 

And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Bes.  O,  falsely,  falsely  murder’d  ! 
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Emil.  Alas,  what  cry  is  that  ? 

Oth.  That  ! what  ? 

Emil.  Out,  and  alas  ! that  was  my  lady’s  voice. 

Help  ! help,  ho  ! help  ! O lady,  speak  again  ! 

Sweet  Uesdemona  ! O sweet  mistress,  speak  ! 

Des.  A guiltless  death  I die. 

Emil.  O,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Des.  Nobody  ; I myself.  Farewell : 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord  : O,  farewell  ! 

Oth.  Why,  how  should  she  be  murder’d  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

Oth.  You  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 

Emil . She  said  so  : I must  needs  report  the  truth. 

Oth.  She ’s,  like  a liar,  gone  to  burning  hell  : 

’Twas  I that  kill’d  her. 

Emil.  O,  the  more  angel  she,  130 

And  you  the  blacker  devil ! 

Oth.  She  turn’d  to  folly,  and  she  was  a whore. 

Emil.  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a devil. 

Oth.  She  was  false  as  water. 

Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

That  she  was  false  : O,  she  was  heavenly  true  ! 

Oth.  O,  I were  damn’d  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 

But  that  I did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity.  Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emil.  My  husband  ! 

Oth.  Thy  husband.  140 

Emil.  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  with  Cassio.  Nay,  had  she  been  true, 

If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 

I ’Id  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

Emil.  My  husband  ! 

Oth.  Ay,  ’twas  he  that  told  me  first : 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 
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Emil.  My  husband  ! 

Oth.  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ? I say  thy  hus- 
band. 1 49 

Emil.  O mistress,  villany  hath  made  mocks  with  love  ! 

My  husband  say  that  she  was  false  ! 

Oth.  He,  woman  ; 

I say  thy  husband  : dost  understand  the  word  ? 

My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  Iago. 

Emil.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Hot  half  a grain  a day  ! he  lies  to  the  heart : 

She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

Oth.  Ha! 

Emil.  Do  thy  worst : 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

Oth.  Peace,  you  were  best.  160 

Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm 
As  I have  to  be  hurt.  O gull  ! O dolt ! 

As  ignorant  as  dirt  ! thou  hast  done  a deed — 

I care  not  for  thy  sword  ; 1 ’ll  make  thee  known, 

Though  I lost  twenty  lives. — Help  ! help,  ho  ! help  ! 

The  Moor  hath  kill’d  my  mistress  ! Murder  ! murder  ! 

Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  Iago,  and  others. 

Mon.  What  is  the  matter  ? How  now,  general ! 

Emil.  O,  are  you  come,  Iago  ? you  have  done  well, 

That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 170 

Emil.  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be’st  a man  : 

He  says  thou  told’st  him  that  his  wife  was  false  : 

I know  thou  didst  not,  thou  ’rt  not  such  a villain  : 

Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

Iago.  I told  him  what  I thought,  and  told  no  more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

Emil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him  she  was  false  ? 
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Iago.  I did. 

Emil.  You  told  a lie  ; an  odious,  damned  lie  ; 

Upon  my  soul,  a lie,  a wicked  lie.  180 

She  false  with  Cassio  ! — did  you  say  with  Cassio  ? 

Iago.  With  Cassio,  mistress.  Go  to,  charm  your  tongue. 
Emil.  I will  not  charm  my  tongue  ; I am  bound  to 
speak  : 

My  mistress  here  lies  murder’d  in  her  bed, — 

All.  O heavens  forfend  ! 

Emil.  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murder  on. 

Oth.  Nay,  stare  not,  masters  : it  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  ’Tis  a strange  truth. 

Mon.  O monstrous  act ! 

Emil.  Villany,  villany,  villany  ! 

I think  upon’t,  I think  : I smell ’t : O villany  ! — 190 

I thought  so  then  : — I ’ll  kill  myself  for  grief  : — 

0 villany,  villany  ! 

Iago.  What,  are  you  mad  ? I charge  you,  get  you  home. 
Emil.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to  speak  : 

’Tis  proper  I obey  him,  but  not  now. 

Perchance,  Iago,  I will  ne’er  go  home. 

Oth.  O ! O ! O ! [He  falls  on  the  bed. 

Emil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar  ; 

For  thou  hast  kill’d  the  sweetest  innocent 
That  e’er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Oth.  [ Rising ] O,  she  was  foul  ! 

1 scarce  did  know  you,  uncle  : there  lies  your  niece,  200 
Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly  stopp’d  : 

I know  this  act  shows  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Desdemona  ! I am  glad  thy  father’s  dead  : 

Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain  : did  he  live  now, 

This  sight  would  make  him  do  a desperate  turn, 

Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 

And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Oth.  ’Tis  pitiful ; but  yet  Iago  knows 
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That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame  210 

A thousand  times  committed  ; Cassio  confess’d  it  : 

And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I first  gave  her ; I saw  it  in  his  hand  : 

It  was  a handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

Emil.  O heaven  ! O heavenly  powers  ! 

Iago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

Emil.  ’Twill  out,  ’twill  out : I peace  ! 

No,  I will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north  : 

Let  heaven  and  men  and  devils,  let  them  all,  220 

All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I ’ll  speak. 

Iago.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 

Emil.  I will  not. 

[ Iago  offers  to  stab  Emilia. 

Gra.  Fie  ! 

Your  sword  upon  a woman  ? 

Emil.  O thou  dull  Moor  ! that  handkerchief  thou  speak’st 
of 

I found  by  fortune  and  did  give  my  husband  ; 

For  often,  with  a solemn  earnestness, 

More  than  indeed  belong’d  to  such  a trifle, 

He  begg’d  of  me  to  steal  it. 

Iago.  Villanous  whore. 

Emil.  She  give  it  Cassio  ! no,  alas  ! I found  it, 

And  I did  give ’t  my  husband. 

Iago.  Filth,  thou  liest ! 230 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I do  not,  I do  not,  gentlemen. 

O murderous  coxcomb  ! what  should  such  a fool 
Do  with  so  good  a woman  ? 

Oth.  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? — Precious  villain  ! 

[He  runs  at  Iago  ; Iago,  from  behind , stabs  Emilia , 

and  exit. 

Gra.  The  woman  falls  ; sure,  he  hath  kill’d  his  wife. 
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Emil.  Ay,  ay  : O,  lay  me  by  my  mistress’  side. 

Gra.  He ’s  gone,  but  liis  wife ’s  kill’d. 

Mon.  ’Tis  a notorious  villain.  Take  you  this  weapon, 
Which  I have  here  recover’d  from  the  Moor  : 

Come,  guard  the  door  without : let  him  not  pass,  240 

But  kill  him  rather.  I ’ll  after  that  same  villain, 

For  ’tis  a damned  slave.  [Exeunt  Montano  and  Gratiano. 

Oth.  I am  not  valiant  neither, 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword  : 

But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? 

Let  it  go  all. 

Emil.  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark,  canst  thou  he&r  me  ? I will  play  the  swan, 

And  die  in  music.  [Singing]  Willow,  willow,  willow. — 
Moor,  she  was  chaste ; she  loved  thee,  cruel  Moor ; 

So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I speak  true  ; 

So  speaking  as  I think,  I die,  I die.  [Dies.  250 

Oth.  I have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber  ; 

It  is  a sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook’s  temper 
O,  here  it  is.  Uncle,  I must  come  forth. 

Gra.  [ Within\  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee  dear  : 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

Oth.  Look  in  upon  me  then  and  speak  with  me, 

Or,  naked  as  I am,  I will  assault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  Behold,  I have  a weapon  ; 

A better  never  did  itself  sustain 

Upon  a soldier’s  thigh  : I have  seen  the  day,  260 

That,  with  this  little  arm  and  this  good  sword, 

I have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop  : but,  O vain  boast ! 

Who  can  control  his  fate  ? ’tis  not  so  now. 

Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon’d  ; 
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Here  is  my  journey’s  end,  here  is  my  butt, 

And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 

Do  you  go  back  dismay’d  ? ’tis  a lost  fear  ; 

Man  but  a rush  against  Othello’s  breast, 

And  he  retires.  Where  should  Othello  go  ? 

Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ? O ill-starr’d  wench  ! 

Pale  as  thy  smock  ! when  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 

This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 

And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.  Cold,  cold,  my  girl ! 

Even  like  thy  chastity.  O cursed  slave  ! 

Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight  ! 

Blow  me  about  in  winds  ! roast  me  in  sulphur  ! 

Wash  me  in  steep-clown  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  ! 

O Desdemona  ! Desdemona  ! dead  ! 

Oh  ! Oh  ! Oh  ! 

Enter  Lodovico,  Montano,  Cassio  carried  in  a chair , 
and  Officers  ivith  Iago,  'prisoner. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate  man  ? 

Oth.  That ’s  he  that  was  Othello  : here  I am. 

Lod.  Where  is  that  viper  ? bring  the  villain  forth. 

Oth.  I look  down  towards  his  feet ; but  that ’s  a fable. 

If  that  thou  be’st  a devil,  I cannot  kill  thee.  [ Wounds  Iago 
Lod.  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 

Iago.  I bleed,  sir  ; but  not  kill’d. 

Oth.  I am  not  sorry  neither  : I ’Id  have  thee  live  ; 

For,  in  my  sense,  ’tis  happiness  to  die. 

Lod.  O thou  Othello,  that  wert  once  so  good,  290 

FalFn  in  the  practice  of  a damned  slave, 

What  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? 

Oth.  Why,  any  thing  : 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 

For  nought  I did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confess’d  his  villany  : 
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Did  you  and  be  consent  in  Cassio’s  death  ? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Cas.  Dear  general,  I never  gave  you  cause. 

Oth.  I do  believe  it,  and  I ask  you  pardon. 

Will  you,  I pray,  demand  that  demi-devil  300 

Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body  ? 

Iago . Demand  me  nothing  : what  you  know,  you  know  : 
From  this  time  forth  I never  will  speak  word. 

Lod.  What,  not  to  pray  ? 

Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  dost  best. 

Lod.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  befall’n, 

Which,  as  I think,  you  know  not.  Here  is  a letter 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Boderigo  ; 

And  here  another  : the  one  of  them  imports 

The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook  310 

By  Boderigo. 

Oth.  O villain  ! 

Cas.  Most  heathenish  and  most  gross  ! 

Lod.  Nowt  here’s  another  discontented  paper, 

Found  in  his  pocket  too  ; and  this,  it  seems, 

Boderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  villain  ; 

But  that  belike  Iago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

Oth.  O the  pernicious  caitiff  ! 

How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife’s  ? 

Cas.  I found  it  in  my  chamber  : 

And  he  himself  confess’d  but  even  now  320 

That  there  he  dropp’d  it  for  a special  purpose 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

Oth.  O fool  ! fool ! fool ! 

Cas  There  is  besides  in  Boderigo’s  letter, 

How  he  upbraids  Iago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch  ; whereon  it  came 
That  I was  cast : and  even  but  now  he  spake, 
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After  long  seeming  dead,  Iago  hurt  him, 
lago  set  him  on. 

Lod.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with  us  : 

Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off,  330 

And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.  For  this  slave. 

If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty 

That  can  torment  him  much  and  hold  him  long, 

It  shall  be  his.  You  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 

Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state.  Come,  bring  him  away. 

Oth.  Soft  you  ; a word  or  two  before  you  go. 

I have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  ’t. 

No  more  of  that.  I pray  you,  in  your  letters, 

When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate,  340 

Speak  of  me  as  I am  ; nothing  extenuate, 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  : then  must  you  speak 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well ; 

Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought 
Perplex’d  in  the  extreme  ; of  one  whose  hand, 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a pearl  away 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe  ; of  one  whose  subdued  eyes, 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Their  med’cinable  gum.  Set  you  down  this  ; 350 

And  say  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 

Where  a malignant  and  a turban’d  Turk 
Beat  a Venetian  and  traduced  the  state, 

I took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 

And  smote  him,  thus.  [Stabs  himself \ 

Lod . O bloody  period  ! 

Gra.  All  that ’s  spoke  is  marr’d. 

Oth.  I kiss’d  thee  ere  I kill’d  thee  : no  way  but  this  ; 
Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a kiss. 

[Falls  on  the  bed , and  dies. 

Cas.  This  did  I fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  weapon  ; 

For  he  was  great  of  heart. 
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Lod.  \To  logo]  O Spartan  dog,  360 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea  ! 

Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed  ; 

This  is  thy  work  : the  object  poisons  sight ; 

Let  it  be  hid.  Gratiano,  keep  the  house, 

And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 

For  they  succeed  on  you.  To  you,  lord  governor, 

Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain  ; 

The  time,  the  place,  the  torture  : O,  enforce  it ! 

Myself  will  straight  aboard  ; and  to  the  state 

This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.  [Exeunt.  370 


NOTES. 

Abb.  indicates  references  to  Abbott  s Shakespearian  Grammar. 

Act  I.  Scene  I. 

1-3.  Tush!...  of  this.  Roderigo,  who  had  freely  bribed  Iago 
to  help  him  in  any  way  he  could  in  his  suit  to  Desdemona,  enters 
reproaching  him  for  not  having  informed  him  of  what  was  going 
on  between  her  and  Othello  : It  is  no  use  your  making  excuses  ; 
I think  it  most  unkind  of  you  that,  though  I have  been  so  liberal 
with  you,  though  you  have  had  my  money  to  spend  as  freely  as 
if  it  were  your  own,  you  should  yet  have  been  aware  of  Othello’s 
successful  wooing  and  not  have  told  me  anything  about  it.  Tush, 
like  ‘pish,’  ‘pshaw,’  ‘tut,’  an  exclamation  of  impatience. 

4.  ’Sblood,  for  ‘God’s  blood,’  as  ’ slight  for  ‘God’s  light,’  'slid 
for  ‘God’s  lid,’  i.e.  eyelid,  ’swounds  or  zounds  for  ‘ God’s  wounds,’ 
an  abbreviated  form  of  oath  used  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the 
statute  against  profane  swearing. 

4-6.  but  you  will  ...  me.  You  are  too  impatient,  you  won’t 
give  me  time  to  explain  matters : if  ever  I so  much  as  dreamt 
what  was  about  to  happen,  I give  you  leave  to  abhor  me. 

7.  didst  ...  bate,  a forcible  periphrasis  for  ‘didst  hate’;  more 
commonly  with  the  pronoun  omitted,  though  in  A.  W.  iii.  6.  4, 
we  have,  “hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect.” 

8.  Despise,  scorn  me,  treat  me  with  any  amount  of  contumely. 

9.  In  personal  suit,  going  to  him  for  the  purpose,  not  urging 
their  suit  by  letter  merely. 

10.  Off- capp’d  to  him  : took  off  their  caps  to  him,  paid  court  to 
him  in  order  to  gain  for  me  the  post  of  lieutenant.  Some  editors 
follow  the  quartos  in  reading  ‘ oft  capp'd,'  but  the  words  “Evades 
them  . . . mediators  ” do  not  appear  to  indicate  frequent  solicita- 
tions. M.  Mason  points  out  that  ‘ to  cap  ’ is  an  academic  phrase 
still  in  use  for  ‘ saluting  ’ ; but  we  say  to  ‘ cap  a Don  ’ not  to  ‘ cap 
to  ' him.  Bonneted,  in  Cor.  ii.  2.  30,  is  probably  used  in  the  same 
sense.  Theobald  quotes  A.  C.  ii.  7.  64,  Tim.  iv.  3.  212,  to  which 
Furness  adds  Tim.  ii.  1.  18. 

12.  as  loving  . . . purposes,  averse  from  pride  to  have  his  pur- 
poses interfered  with. 
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13,  4.  Evades ...  wax ; avoids  yielding  to  their  request  by 
talking  at  a great  length  and  in  a bombastic  strain  about  martial 
matters ; bombast , here  used  as  an  adjective,  ‘ ‘ originally  cotton ; 
. . . Hence,  because  cotton  was  commonly  used  to  stuff  out  quilt- 
ing, etc.,  bombast  also  meant  the  stuffing  of  clothes,  etc.  . . . 
Hence  also  applied  to  tumid  and  inflated  language  ” (Hares) ; 
cp.  Dekker,  Satiromastix , “You  shall  swear  not  to  bumbast  out  a 
new  play  with  the  old  lining  of  jests  stolen  from  the  Temple’s 
revels.  ” Cp.  fustian , below,  as  a substantive,  ii.  3.  282,  and  as  an 
adjective,  ii.  H . IV.  ii.  4.  203,  “ fustian  rascal.”  circumstance, 
circumlocution,  as  not  infrequently  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists.  In  1\  C.  v.  1.  64,  we  have,  “wit  larded  with 
malice,  and  malice  forced  with  wit,”  where  ‘ forced  5 (Fr.  farcir) 
is  used  in  a similar  sense  to  stuff’d  here,  epithets,  terms. 

16.  Nonsuits.  “ Nonsuiting  is  known  to  the  learned  to  be  the 
most  disreputable  and  mortifying  mode  of  being  beaten ; it 
indicates  that  the  action  is  wholly  unfounded  on  the  plaintiff’s 
own  showing,  or  that  there  is  a fatal  defect  in  the  manner  in 
which  his  case  has  been  got  up  ” (Lord  Campbell,  Shakespeare’s 
Legal  Acquirements ):  Certes,  in  truth  ; a dissyllable  here. 

19.  a great  arithmetician.  “Iago.  . . means  to  represent 
Cassio  ...  as  a man  merely  conversant  with  civil  matters  . . . 
so  afterwards  he  calls  him  this  counter -caster”  (Malone). 

21.  A fellow  ...  wife.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  line 
has  yet  been  given,  nor  of  the  many  conjectures  is  there  one 
that  at  all  convinces.  Steevens  believed  the  meaning  to  be  that 
Cassio  was  ‘ almost  damned  ’ in  being  about  to  marry  Bianca,  a 
courtesan.  But,  though  it  is  clear  from  the  play  that  Cassio  had 
no  such  intention,  Hart  points  out  that  “ the  cry  was  going  that 
he  was  to  marry  her,”  and  that  in  Italy  the  phrase  “ damned  in 
a fair  wife”  had  become  proverbial.  Furness  echoes  Johnson’s 
words,  “ This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  must,  for  the  present, 
be  resigned  to  corruption  and  obscurity.  ” 

23.  the  division  of  a battle,  the  manner  in  which  forces  are 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the  disposition  of  troops  in  battle.' 
Furness  appears  to  take  ‘ battle  ’ as  = battalion,  a sense  in  which 
it  is  elsewhere  used  by  Shakespeare. 

24.  a spinster,  “ a woman  who  spins,  an  unmarried  female. . . . 
This  A.S.  suffix  - es-tre  was  used  to  denote  the  agent,  and  was 
conventionally  confined  to  the  female  gender  only,  a restriction 
which  was  gradually  lost  sight  of,  and  remains  only  in  the  word 
spinster  in  modern  English.  Traces  of  the  restriction  remain, 
however,  in  semp-ster-ess , or  sempstress , and  song-ster -ess,  or 
songstress , where  the  F.  fern,  suffix  -ess  has  been  superadded  to 
the  E.  fern,  suffix  -ster”  (Skeat,  Ety.  Diet.  s.v.). 

unless  ...  theoric,  except  it  be  the  theory  of  war  to  be 
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found  in  books ; tbeoric,  cp.  A . W.  iv.  3.  162,  H , F.  i.  L 
52. 

25.  toged  consuls,  so  the  first  quarto.  Delius  and  Staunton 
retain  tongued  with  the  folios.  With  toged  the  contrast  is  with 
soldiership , the  toga  being  emblematical  of  peace ; with  tongued 
{i.e.  loquacious)  the  connection  is  with  prattle.  Consuls  appar- 
ently means  counsellors,  propose,  occasionally  used  by  Shake- 
speare, e.g.  in  M.  A.  iii.  1.  3,  merely  as  = ‘speak,’  here  seems 
rather  = ‘ to  put  cases.’ 

26.  masterly,  see  Abb.  § 447. 

27.  had  the  election,  was  chosen. 

29.  other  grounds,  countries;  or,  perhaps,  battle-fields. 

30.  1 . must  he  . . . creditor  ; was  fated  to  be  supplanted  by  this 
fellow  who  is  only  fit  to  debit  and  credit  sums  in  a ledger, 
be-lee’d  means  having  the  wind  taken  out  of  your  sails  (a 
common  colloquial  expression  for  being  outwitted  or  prevented) 
by  another  ship  coming  between  you  and  the  wind,  calm’d, 
because  the  intervening  ship  thus  catching  the  wind  would  leave 
the  other  ship  in  calm  water  ; the  whole  phrase  is  of  course  to  be 
taken  as  one.  Lee  is  originally  a sheltered  place,  shelter  ; then 
the  part  of  a ship  away  from  the  wind. 

31.  counter-caster,  one  who  calculates  by  help  of  counters , small 
pieces  of  metal  used  by  uneducated  persons  in  their  reckonings ; 
cp.  W.  T.  iv.  3.  38,  Cyrnb.  v.  4.  174. 

32.  in  good  time,  a translation  of  the  Er  .ala  bonne  heure,  said 
with  indignant  irony : also  used  in  acquiescence  or  satisfaction. 

33.  God  bless  the  mark ! An  allusion  to  marks  on  the  body 
superstitiously  believed  to  be  ominous.  This  belief  is  still 
prevalent  among  the  Keltic  population  of  Ireland ; and  when  a 
child  is  born  with  one,  it  is  customary  for  the  midwife  to  touch 
it,  saying  “God  bless  the  mark!”  With  this  superstition  is 
blended  that  of  the  “evil  eye,”  and  should  anyone  laugh  at 
such  mark  and  the  bearer  of  it  fall  ill,  the  illness  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  “ evil  eye.”  Cp.  i.  IT.  IV.  i.  3.  56,  R.  J.  ii.  3.  53, 
M.V.  ii.  2.  25,  T\  G . iv.  2.  21.  bis  Moorship’s  ancient,  ‘Moor- 
ship’s  ’ for  ‘ lordship’s,  ’ said  with  great  scorn : ancient,  standard- 
bearer,  personal  attendant  in  the  field,  0.  Fr.  ensigne , flag,  and 
so  flag-bearer,  our  ensign  in  both  senses ; cp.  standard , Temp.  iii. 
2.  18,  and  trumpet , T.  C.  iv.  5.  6. 

36.  by  letter,  “by  recommendation  of  powerful  friends” 
(Johnson). 

37.  old,  “established  by  ancient  practice”  (Johnson). 
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37,  8.  where  each  ...  first,  where  each  second  was  certain  to 
succeed  the  first  in  natural  order ; see  Abb.  § 361. 

39.  in  any  ...  affined,  Johnson  explains,  “Do  I stand  within 
any  such  terms  of  propinquity,  or  relation  to  the  Moor,  as  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  love  him  ” ; Staunton,  “ By  any  moral  obligation 
am  I bound,”  etc.  In  ii.  3.  218,  “If  partially  affined”  the  sense 
seems  to  be  ‘ if  bound,  constrained,  by  partiality.  * 

41.  content  you,  do  not  be  surprised  at  that. 

42.  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him,  to  minister  to  my  own  occa- 
sions, serve  my  own  purposes,  at  his  expense. 

43.  4.  nor  ...  Cannot,  for  the  double  negative  see  Abb.  § 406. 
For  shall  mark,  Furness  refers  to  Abb.  § 315. 

45.  knave,  not  necessarily  used  in  a bad  sense.  For  4 knee- 
crooking,’  cp.  Tim.  iv.  3.  211,  “ hinge  thy  knee,”  and  Haml.  iii. 
2.  66,  “And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee.” 

46.  doting  ...  bondage,  well  content  to  slave  in  such  humble 
fashion  ; fondly  hugging  his  servitude. 

48.  For  ...  provender,  being  satisfied  with  mere  maintenance, 
cashier’d,  i.e.  is  cashiered,  turned  adrift. 

49.  Whip  me,  the  ethical  dative,  see  Abb.  § 220.  “Knave,” 
says  Johnson,  “is  here  used  for  servant , but  with  a sly  mixture 
of  contempt.” 

50.  trimm’d  ...  duty,  Collier  would  alter  this  to  (( train’d  in 
forms  and  usages ,”  and  Grant  White  thinks  the  conjecture  not 
improbable.  Staunton  paraphrases,  “ dress’d  in  shapes  and 
masks  of  duty.”  In  Haml.  iii.  1.  47,  we  have,  ‘‘that  with 
devotion’s  visage  And  pious  action  we  do  sugar  o’er  The  devil 
himself,”  where  ‘ visage  ’ is  used  in  much  the  same  way. 

51.  attending  on  themselves,  their  bodies  attend,  wait  upon, 
serve,  their  masters,  their  hearts  serve  themselves. 

52.  throwing  . . . lords,  making  a pretence  only  of  serving  their 
masters ; throwing  seems  to  have  a contemptuous  sense. 

53.  4.  Do  well  ...  homage  ; make  good  profit  out  of  them,  and 
when  they  have  warmly  feathered  their  nests  (as  we  say),  pay 
their  real  services  to  themselves,  some  soul,  some  spirit. 

57.  Were  I ...  Iago  : I would  behave  in  a very  different  way 
from  that  which  circumstances  render  necessary  now ; you  would 
see  in  me  none  of  that  subservience  with  which  you  twit  me. 

58-60.  In  following  . . . end.  In  thus  studiously  serving  him.  I 
in  reality  but  serve  myself ; for,  as  heaven  knows,  I do  it  not 
from  any  feelings  of  love  and  duty,  but  only  appearing  to  be 
actuated  by  such  feelings,  in  order  to  effect  my  own  purposes. 

61-5.  For  when  ...  peck  at  : when  you  see  that  my  inward 
designs  are  revealed  by  my  outward  acts,  my  shows  of  civility. 
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when  you  see  me  acting  fairly  and  above  board,  then  you  may 
expect  to  find  me  wearing  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  for  daws  to 
peck  at,  i.e.  you  need  not  be  astonished  at  anything  I do. 
Knight,  who  reads  “complement  extern,”  would  explain  it  by 
“in  outward  completeness.”  demonstrate,  with  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate,  what  I am,  i.e.  what  I am  in  appearance, 
what  I seem  to  the  world. 

66,  7.  What  a . . thus  ! What  complete  happiness  is  the  Moor 
master  of  if  he  is  allowed  to  marry  Desdemona  unopposed,  it, 
indefinite,  see  Abb.  § 226.  For  full  fortune  compare  Cymb.  v.  4. 
110,  A.  C.  iv.  15.  24,  “the  full-fortuned  Csesar.  Knight,  who 
retains  the  reading  of  the  folios,  “what  a fall ,”  etc.,  explains, 
“Fortune  here  owes  the  thick-lips  a fall,  in  the  same  way  that 
we  say,  4 He  owes  him  a good  or  an  evil  turn. 5 ” If  full  is 
adopted,  owe  = own,  as  commonly  in  Elizabethan  English. 

68.  Rouse,  etc.  With  the  punctuation  in  the  text,  the  first 
him  must  refer  to  Brabantio,  the  second  to  Othello.  Furness, 
following  the  folio  in  putting  a comma  only  after  “ Rouse  him,” 
refers  him  ill  both  cases  to  Othello,  make  after  him,  pursue  him. 

69.  Proclaim  ...  streets,  i.e.  as  an  offender  against  the  public 
peace  in  having  carried  off  Desdemona. 

70.  1.  And,  though  ..  flies  : and  though  he  is  now  rejoicing  in 
having  carried  off  Desdemona,  let  not  his  joy  be  undisturbed ; do 
all  in  your  power  to  vex  and  harass  him.  Plague  ...  flies,  refers 
to  one  of  the  plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptians  when  they 
refused  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  depart. 

71-3.  though  that ...  colour.  Though  everything  be  apparently 
bright  and  couleur  der  rose  with  him,  yet  do  your  best  to  bring 
some  change  of  his  condition  upon  him,  and  so  make  pale  his  joy. 
Delius  and  Staunton  retain  the  chances  of  the  folios,  the  latter 
explaining  the  word  by  “crosses,  casualties.”  Furness  would 
render  chances  by  “possibilities  of  vexation  which  might  discolour 
Othello’s  joy.”  changes  seems  to  me  to  be  supported  by  the 
words  “lose  some  colour ,”  the  metaphor  being  that  of  a face 
becoming  pale.  For  As  it  may  = that  it  may,  see  Abb.  § 109. 

76.  by  night  and  negligence  is  variously  explained  : “ the  fire 
which  came  by  night  and  negligence  ” (Edwards) ; “ during  the 
time  of  night  and  negligence  ” (M.  Mason)  ; Delius  interprets  it, 
4 4 according  to  Shakespeare’s  use  of  the  copulas,  as  equivalent  to 
nightly  negligence , or  negligence  by  night , and  qualifying  fire.” 
Furness  says,  44  Surely  night  is  the  cause  that  a fire  takes  place 
without  being  observed  ; it  is  because  of  night  that  the  fire  is 
neglected.  Could  we  not  here  use  from  quite  as  well  as  fo/.” 
Possibly,  I think,  When  the  fire  which  has  broken  out  through 
negligence  during  the  night,  is  discovered.  Somewhat  similarly 
Campbell,  in  Hohenlinden,  writes — 
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“ By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed, 

Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade.’* 

Where  the  meaning  is  44  arrayed  by  the  light  of  the  torch  and 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet.” 

86.  ’Zounds,  . . . gown ; for  4 zounds  ’ see  note  on  1.  4,  above. 
‘For  the  sake  of  decency  put  on  your  gown.’ 

87.  burst,  a stronger  word  than  4 broken  ’ ; frequent  in  Shake- 
speare. half  your  soul,  your  daughter  ; apparently  a translation 
of  Horace’s  “animse  dimidium.” 

91.  The  ...  welcome.  The  less  welcome  are  you  that  that  is 
your  name  ; for  the  double  comparative  see  Abb.  § 11. 

92.  haunt  about,  we  do  not  now  use  4 haunt  ’ intransitively. 

93.  In  honest  . . . say,  I have  told  you  openly  and  made  no  con- 
cealment about  it. 

95.  distempering  draughts,  cp.  Hand,  iii.  2.  312,  “marvel- 
lously distempered  with  wine.”  The  term  was  euphemistic,  yet 
in  Massinger’s  Duke  of  Milan , i.  1.  18,  Graccho  considers  it  too 
harsh  to  be  applied  to  so  exalted  a person  as  a duke,  and  says — 

44  And  the  duke  himself,  I dare  not  say  distemper'd , 

But  kind,  and  in  his  tottering  chair  carousing,”  etc. 

So,  in  A Very  Woman , v.  4.  140 — 

44  Bor.  Drunk  ! am  I drunk?  bear  witness. 

Circ.  She  is  indeed  distemper'd .” 

And  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Sea  Voyage , v.  2. 

96.  Upon  ...  bravery.  For ’the  purpose  of  maliciously  defying 
me  ; see  Abb.  § 191  : the  folios  give  44  knavery.” 

97.  To  start  = to  startle. 

99,  100.  But  ...  thee.  But  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I am  not 
so  wanting  in  spirit,  nor  so  humble  in  degree,  as  not  to  be  able 
to  punish  you  for  your  impudence. 

102.  My  ...  grange.  “That  is,  you  are  in  a populous  city, 
not  in  a lone  house,  where  a robbery  might  easily  be  perpetrated. 
Grange  is  strictly  and  properly  the  farm  of  a monastery.  . . . But 
in  the  north  of  England  they  call  every  lone  house,  or  farm 
which  stands  solitary,  a grange  ” (Warton). 

103.  In  simple  ...  soul,  with  the  sincerest  and  most  honest 
intentions. 

104.  5.  that  will  not  ...  bid  you,  one  of  those  who  would  refuse 
to  do  that  which  you  know  to  be  right  if  enjoined  to  do  so  by  one 
who  was  evil  in  your  sight ; i.e.  as  he  goes  on,  you  will  refuse  to 
save  your  daughter  from  the  Moor  merely  because  it  is  we,  whom 
you  regard  as  ruffians,  that  tell  you  of  your  danger. 

106.  You  are — a senator..  The  pause  after  “are”  marks  the 
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sarcasm — Iago,  instead  of  bandying  abuse,  merely  giving  him 
his  title  of  honour. 

107.  shalt  answer,  shall  render  account  for,  atone  for,  this 
insult ; Delius  says,  4 4 thou  is  to  be  emphasized.  Brabantio  does 
not  know  Iago,  and  therefore  Roderigo,  whom  he  does  know, 
must  answer  for  Iago’s  insulting  remarks. 55 

109.  If’t  he  ...  consent,  if  you  in  your  wisdom  are  contented 
that,  etc. 

110.  As  partly  ...  is,  as  I am  inclined  to  think  is  the  case,  from 
your  refusing  to  listen  to  what  we  have  to  tell. 

111.  this  odd-even,  4 4 is  simply  the  interval  between  twelve  at 
night  and  one  in  the  morning  ” (Henley).  Malone  quotes  Mach. 

iii.  4.  126,  44  Mach.  What  is  the  night  ? Lady  Mach.  Almost  at 
odds  with  morning,  which  is  which.”  See  Abb.  § 345.  dull 
watch,  Schmidt  explains  4 4 watch”  as  44 a period  of  the  night 
(originally  perhaps  the  time  from  one  relief  of  sentinels  to 
another)  ” ; dull  probably  means  drowsy  ; cp.  K.  J.  iii.  3.  39. 

112.  Transported,  the  sentence  is  interrupted  after  44  Moor,” 
and  the  construction  therefore  incomplete. 

113.  But,  except,  see  Abb.  § 127.  a knave  ...  hire,  a common 
servant  whom  any  one  may  hire.  gondolier,  Abb.  § 497, 
classes  this  line  among  44  apparent  Alexandrines  ” ; Walker  and 
Dyce,  with  whom  Furness  agrees,  consider  that  the  word  should 
be  pronounced,  if  not  written,  4gondoler’  or  ‘gondeler,’  as 
‘pioneer,’  ‘engineer,’  4 muleteer, ’ etc. , elsewhere  in  Shakespeare 
should  be  written,  or  pronounced,  4 pioner,  ’ 4 enginer,  ’ 4 muleter,  ’ 
etc. 

114.  clasps,  embraces;  here  only  as  a subs.,  though  in  Tim. 

iv.  3.  251,  T.  C.  iv.  5.  204,  the  verb  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

115.  your  allowance,  and  if  it  be  with  your  approval,  by  your 
consent. 

116.  saucy  wrongs,  44  That  is,  insolent,  outrageous,  used  in  a 
stronger  sense  than  merely  malapert.  Cp.  Mach.  iii.  4.  25  : ‘I 
am  . . . bound  in  To  saucy  doubts  and  fears’”  (Furness).  The 
word  literally  means  full  of  salt,  pungent. 

117.  8.  my  manners  ...  rebuke.  My  sense  of  good  manners 
teaches  me  that  you  do  us  wrong  in  rebuking  us  thus  angrily. 

1 1 9.  from  the  sense  . . . civility,  in  opposition  to  all  feeling  of 
civility  ; see  Abb.  § 158. 

123.  Tying  her  duty  ...  where.  Linking  herself  to  a wander- 
ing, erratic  man,  who  will  never  remain  long  in  one  place,  and 
therefore  cannot  make  a good  husband  for  Desdemona.  In  seems 
to  convey  the  idea  of  4 wrapping  up  in.  ’ For  extravagant  in  its 
literal  sense,  see  Abb.  Intro.,  pp.  12,  13. 
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128.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  seems  to  mean  ‘Strike  the  flint  on 

the  tinder  box.  ’ 

130.  Belief  ...  already,  what  has  happened  so  closely  resembles 
what  I dreamt,  that  I am  oppressed  with  the  belief  that  it  must 
have  been  a true  dream.  Booth  remarks  that  this  dream  is  to 
the  superstitious  Italian  convincing  proof  of  what  he  is  told,  and 
accounts  for  his  sudden  belief  in  his  friend’s  treachery. 

133.  wholesome  to  my  place,  befitting  my  official  relationship 
to  the  Moor  that  I should  be  produced  as  a witness  of  his  having 
carried  off  Desdemona. 

136.  However  ...  check,  however  severe  the  rebuke  which  this 
act  of  his  may  draw  down  upon  him.  gall,  in  a stronger  sense 
than  the  word  now  has.  check,  for  rebuke,  reproof,  common  in 
Shakespeare. 

137.  cast  him,  dismiss  him,  as  below,  ii.  3.  14,  v.  2.  327. 
embark’d  to,  engaged  upon,  about  to  take  part  in,  the  conduct 
of,  etc. , as  we  say  4 embark  upon  an  undertaking.  ’ 

138.  With  such  loud  reason,  i.e.  it  is  a matter  of  such  vital 
importance  that  he  should  be  sent  out  as  general.  For  Cyprus  as 
an  adjective,  see  Abb.  § 22. 

139.  stand  in  act,  have  already  begun,  for  their  souls,  means 
little  more  than  4 for  their  very  lives.  ’ 

140.  of  his  fathom,  of  his  resources  as  a general : lit.  a measure 
of  depth. 

141.  in  which  regard,  in  respect  to  which. 

143.  for  necessity  ...  life,  for  my  present  necessities,  for  my 
circumstances  as  they  now  are. 

144.  show  out,  hang  out  so  as  to  be  plainly  seen,  seem  plainly 
to  manifest. 

146.  the  Sagittary,  probably  an  inn  of  that  name.  Knight 
supposed  it  to  be  the  arsenal,  but  Rolfe  and  Furness  have  shown 
that  this  is  impossible  ; see  note  on  i.  3.  121.  the  raised  search, 
the  party  you  have  collected  to  go  in  search  of  him. 

149,  50.  and  what’s  ...  bitterness,  and  now  life  can  have  no 
further  joys  for  me,  my  future  years  are  not  worth  living, 
despised  time  44  is  time  of  no  value  ” (Johnson). 

154.  Past  thought,  in  a way,  to  a degree,  that  I could  never 
have  imagined.  Brabantio’s  excited  words  vividly  recall  the 
scene  between  Shy  lock  and  Tubal  in  M.  V.  iff.  1. 

157.  treason  of  the  blood  ! probably  means  innate  treachery  of 
disposition;  though  Booth,  comparing  M.  V.  iff.  1.  37,  44  My 
flesh  and  blood  to  rebel  ! ” takes  blood  in  the  sense  of  con- 
sanguinity. 
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159-61.  Is  there  ...  abused?  “i.e.  by  which  the  faculties  of  a 
young  virgin  may  be  infatuated,  and  made  subject  to  illusions 
and  false  imagination”  (Johnson);  who  compares  Mach.  ii. 
1.  51,  “wicked  dreams  abuse  The  curtain’d  sleep.”  For  ‘is’ 
preceding  the  plural  verb,  see  Abb.  § 335.  maidhood,  i.  e.  maiden- 
hood, girlhood ; cp.  T.  N.  iii.  1.  162. 

164.  Some  one  ...  another,  i.e.  let  some  go  one  way,  etc. 

167.  To  get  good  guard,  a sufficiently  strong  guard  for  his 
apprehension. 

169.  I may...  most.  My  position  is  such  that  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  would  dare  to  refuse  to  accompany  me. 

170.  special  officers  of  night.  Malone  quotes  Lewkenor’s  The 
Commonwealth  and  Government  of  Venice,  a translation  from  the 
Italian,  to  show  that  in  the  city  there  were  certain  officers 
specially  appointed  for  the  night  time.  Furness,  who  gives 
might,  with  the  folios,  objects  that  “if  Brabantio  had  wished  to 
summon  to  his  aid  the  customary  guardians  of  the  night,  the 
epithet  ‘ special  ’ is  needless,  whereas  it  is  not  only  expressed, 
but  it  is  emphasized.”  . . . This  seems  to  me  a straining  of 
language,  “special  officers  of  night”  meaning  no  more  than 
those  officers  who  (according  to  Lewkenor’s  translation)  were 
specially  appointed  for  the  night  as  opposed  to  the  day. 

171.  I’ll  deserve  ...  pains.  I will  prove  myself  worthy  of  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  on  my  behalf ; I will  requite  you 
worthily. 

Scene  II. 

2.  very  stuff  o’  the  conscience,  “Stuff  is  matter,  material,  not 
in  the  sense  of  something  worthless.  It  is  the  very  substance  of 
the  conscience  ” (Knight). 

3.  contrived  murder,  murder  properly  so  called,  the  malicious 
intention  being  implied. 

3,  4.  I lack  ...  service,  I sometimes  find  myself  wanting  in  that 
badness  of  hesrrt  which  would  be  serviceable  to  me. 

5.  yerk’d,  “ to  strike  with  a quick  smart  blow  ” (Dyce,  Gloss.), 
here  to  stab  ; really  the  same  word  as  jerk. 

7.  scurvy,  vile,  abusive.  We  should  now  say  either  ‘ spoke  in 
such  scurvy  terms,’  or,  ‘spoke  such  scurvy  words.’  he, 
Roderigo. 

8.  your  honour,  your  reputation,  honourable  qualities ; not 
as  a titular  appellation. 

9.  with  the  . . . have,  I not  being  a very  godly  person. 

10.  I did  ..  him.  I had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  abstain  from 
striking  him. 
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13,  4.  And  hath  ...  duke’s.  The  word  “ double  ” here  has  been 
explained  in  a number  of  different  ways,  none  of  which  are  con- 
clusive. Malone  says,  ‘ ‘ It  appears  from  Thomas’s  History  of 
Italy , 1560,  to  have  been  a popular  opinion,  though  a false  one, 
that  the  Duke  of  Venice  had  a double  voice.  . . . Shakespeare, 
therefore,  might  have  gone  on  this  received  opinion,  which  he 
might  have  found  in  some  other  book.  Supposing,  however,  that 
he  had  learned  . . . that  the  duke  had  not  a double  voice  in  the 
Council  of  Seven,  yet  as  he  has  a vote  in  each  of  the  various 
councils  of  the  Venetian  state  (a  privilege  which  no  other  person 
enjoys),  our  poet  might  have  thought  himself  justified  in  the 
epithet  which  he  has  here  used.”  Johnson:  “‘Double’  has 
here  its  natural  sense.  The  president  of  every  deliberative 
assembly  has  a double  voice.  In  our  courts  the  chief  justice  and 
one  of  the  inferior  judges  prevail  over  the  other  two,  because  the 
chief  justice  has  a double  voice.  Brabantio  had  in  his  effect, 
though  not  by  law  yet  by  weight  and  influence , a voice  not  actual 
and  formal , but  potential  and  operative  as  double , that  is  a voice 
that  when  a question  was  suspended  would  turn  the  balance  as 
effectually  as  the  Duke's”  Singer  gives  mighty , powerful , as 
equivalents  of  double.  Hudson  remarks  that  as  Shakespeare 
often  uses  single  for  weak  or  feeble , so  here  he  has  double  in  the 
opposite  sense,  in  his  effect,  in  the  result  produced,  his  = its, 
i.e.  of  the  voice. 

16.  with  all  ...  on,  enforced  as  it  will  be  by  his  great  power. 

17.  Will  give  him  cable,  will  allow ; we  still  use  the  phrase 
‘give  him  rope,’  i.e.  plenty  of  freedom  to  act  as  he  wishes. 
Let  ...  spite ; let  him  do  whatever  his  bitterness  may  dictate. 

19.  ’Tis  yet  to  know  ...  siege,  it  is  yet  to  be  known  that  I come 
of  royal  ancestry.  Siege,  “seat,  thence  rank , because  people  sat 
at  table  and  elsewhere  in  order  of  precedence.  ” See  Haml.  iv.  7. 
77  ( Clar . Pr.  Ser.). 

22.  demerits,  “has  the  same  meaning  in  our  author,  and  many 
others  of  that  age,  as  merits  ” (Steevens) ; who  quotes  Cor.  i. 
1.  227— 

“ Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  may 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius.  ” 

22-4.  my  demerits  . reached  ; my  merits  have  been  such  that, 
without  any  show  of  humility,  they  may  stand  up  and  assert  their 
right  to  as  proud  a fortune  as  that  which  I have  reached  in 
marrying  Desdemona.  His  argument  is  twofold,  first  as  to  his 
origin  and  descent ; secondly  as  to  his  own  personal  merits ; 
and  in  neither  respect  has  he  any  reason  for  humility.  That  in 
the  words  “ as  proud  a fortune,”  etc.  he  is  referring  to  his  having 
won  Desdemona  for  his  wife,  is  shown,  I think,  by  the  lines 
immediately  following,  “for  know  ...  sea’s  worth”;  cp.  also  the 
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words,  “what  a full  fortune”  and  i.  66,  above.  The  commenta- 
tors, where  they  notice  “as  proud  ...  reach’d,”  refer  the  change 
to  Othello’s  position  in  the  state.  As  to  unbonneted , the  word,  it 
is  true,  is  used  in  Lear,  iii.  1.  14,  as  = without  hat  or  cap  on  ; 
but  there,  as  Coleridge  points  out,  the  meaning  is  literal,  here 
metaphorical,  and  referring  not  to  a person,  but  to  a person’s 
demerits.  Further,  in  Cor.  ii.  2.  30,  4 to  bonnet  ’ is  to  take  the 
cap  off. 

26-8.  I would  not . . . worth.  Were  it  not  that  I really  love  Des- 
demona,  I would  not  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  sea  have  trammelled 
myself  with  a wife.  Unhoused  has  been  variously  explained  : 
“free  from  domestic  cares”  ; having  no  settled  house  or  habita- 
tion”; “unmarried.”  confine,  limitation,  restriction;  cp.  L.  C. 
265,  ‘ 4 0 most  potential  love  ! vow,  bond,  nor  space,  In  thee 
hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine.  ” 

29.  raised  father,  Brabantio  who  has  been  aroused  from  his 
sleep  and  stirred  up  to  seek  Desdemona. 

30.  You  were  best.  For  this  remnant  of  ancient  usage,  see 
Abb.  §§  230,  352.  I must  be  found,  it  will  not  do  for  me  to  hide 
away. 

31.  2.  My  parts  ...  lightly.  I will  show  myself  in  such  a light 
as  befits  my  natural  gifts,  my  rank,  and  my  conscious  innocence. 

33.  By  Janus.  “There  is  a great  propriety  in  making  the 
double  Iago  swear  by  Janus,  who  had  two  faces”  (Warburton). 

35.  The  goodness  ...  you,  Steevens  quotes  M.  M.  iv.  2.  77, 
“ The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  night  Envelope  you, 
good  provost.”  But  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  anything 
more  is  meant  than  “the  ordinary  salutation  ‘good-day’  . . . 
adapted  to  the  hour  ” (Furness). 

37.  your  haste-post-haste  appearance,  i.e.  immediate  appear- 
ance. “ The  words  4 Haste  post  haste  ’ were  in  our  author’s  time 
usually  written  on  the  cover  of  packets,  or  letters,  sent  express  ” 
(Ritson). 

39.  as  . . . divine,  as  far  as  I can  guess. 

40.  of  some  heat,  of  much  urgency  ; as  hotly,  urgently,  1.  44. 

41.  sequent,  one  after  another. 

43.  consuls,  counsellors. 

46.  hath  . . . quests,  hath  sent  in  several  directions  (about)  three 
different  parties  of  messengers  ; quests,  abstract  for  concrete. 

49.  What . . . here  ? What  is  he  doing  here  ? Why  is  he  here  ? 

50.  a land  carack,  or  carrack,  “A  large  ship  of  burden,  also 
fitted  for  warfare,  such  as  those  formerly  used  by  the  Portuguese 
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in  trading  with  the  East  Indies  : a galleon  ” (Murray’s  New 
English  Diet.). 

51.  he ’s  ...  ever,  his  good  fortune  for  life  is  secured. 

52.  To  who  ? That  Cassio  was  aware  of  Othello’s  wooing  of 
Desdemona  is  shown  by  iii.  3.  70,  1,  4 4 What!  Michael  Cassio 
That  came  a wooing  with  you,”  etc.  But,  as  Blackstone  points 
out,  this  apparent  ignorance  44 might  only  be  affected;  in  order 
to  keep  his  friend’s  secret,  till  it  became  publicly  known.’ 
Singer  considers  it  a mere  oversight  of  the  poet’s.  For  who , 
see  Abb.  § 274. 

53.  Have  with  you,  i.e.  I am  quite  ready  to  accompany  you: 
as  44  have  at,”  44  have  after,”  44  have  to,”  44  have  through,”  it,  you, 
him,  etc.;  more  fully,  “let  me  have,”  etc. 

55.  he  advised,  be  cautious,  circumspect,  to  had  intent,  with 
evil  intentions  against  you. 

58.  I am  for  you,  I am  ready  to  meet  you  in  combat ; said  in 
order  to  draw  Roderigo  out  of  the  combat,  Iago  not  wishing  that 
so  good  a paymaster  should  come  to  harm. 

59.  Keep  up  ...  them ; i.e.  sheathe  your  swords,  but  said  with 
good-humoured  sarcasm. 

60.  1.  you  shaU  . weapons;  i.e.  more  respect  will  be  shown 
you  on  account  of  your  years,  than  on  account  of  your  weapons. 

63.  Damn’d  ...  her  ; accursed  fiend  that  thou  art,  thou  hast  by 
foul  arts  infatuated  her. 

64.  For  I ’U  refer  me,  etc. , from  every  consideration  it  is  plain 
that  a maiden  like  Desdemona  would  not  have  acted  as  she  has, 
had  she  not  been  influenced  by  some  evil  spell ; the  matter  is  so 
clear  that  it  does  not  admit  of  any  sensible  doubt. 

67.  so  opposite  to,  so  averse  from,  disinclined  to. 

68.  curled  darlings,  4 curled,’  according  to  Johnson,  is  elegantly 
and  ostentatiously  dressed  ; but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
take  the  word  in  any  but  its  usual  sense.  To  curl  the  hair  was 
a mark  of  fashionable  refinement. 

69.  to  incur  . . . mock,  expresses  the  result ; whereby  she  would 
have  incurred,  etc.  guardage,  guardianship. 

71.  to  fear  . . . delight.  4 4 To  fear  ” = to  terrify  is  frequent  in 
Shakespeare,  and  most  editions  so  take  the  word  here,  i.e.  to  one 
more  likely  to  terrify  than  to  delight  her.  From  the  words  44  to 
the  sooty  bosom,”  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  both  4 fear  ’ and 
‘delight’  are  substantives  in  apposition,  i.e.  to  an  object  of  fear 
rather  than  of  delight.  See  Abb.  § 405. 

72.  Judge  me  . . . sense,  let  all  the  world  decide  for  me  whether 
it  is  not  palpable  to  apprehension.  : gross,  in  this  sense  is  fre- 
quent in  Shakespeare,  e.g.  H.  V.  ii.  2.  103,  “the  truth  of  it 
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stands  off  as  gross  as  black  and  white,”  W.  T.  ii.  1.  176,  “their 
familiarity  which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch’d  conjecture.  ” 

75.  That  weaken  motion,  is  explained  “ to  impair  the  facul- 
ties,” as  philtres  and  love-potions  were  believed  to  do.  Hanmer 
conjectured,,  and  many  editors  have  adopted,  ‘ waken  motion,’ 
i.e.  stir  up,  excite,  passionate  emotions. 

I’ll ...  on,  I will  refer  the  matter  to  judges  and  advocates 
for  their  opinion. 

76.  palpable  to  thinking,  much  the  same  “as  gross  in  sense,” 
plain  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  matter. 

77.  attach  thee,  arrest  thee. 

78.  an  abuser  of  the  world,  as  one  who,  by  the  use  of  such 
forbidden  arts,  depraves  society. 

79.  out  of  warrant,  unauthorized,  not  sanctioned  by  law. 

82.  of  my  inclining,  who  take  my  part  in  the  matter,  are  on 
my  side. 

83.  my  cue,  my  part,  a theatrical  term.  The  derivation  usually 
given  is  the  Fr.  queue , a tail,  i.  e.  the  tail-end  of  the  speech  of  the 
preceding  speaker,  and  so  Skeat,  Ely.  Diet.  Wedge  wood  says, 
“ The  last  words  of  the  preceding  speech,  prefixed  to  the  speech 
of  an  actor  in  order  to  let  him  know  when  he  is  to  come  on  the 
stage.  From  the  letter  Q,  by  which  it  was  marked.  ‘ Q,  a note 
of  entrance  for  actors,  because  it  is  the  first  letter  of  quando , 
when,  showing  when  to  enter  and  speak,’  C.  Butler,  Eng.  Gr ., 
1634.  Minsheu  explains  it  somewhat  differently.  ‘ A qu,  a term 
used  among  stage  players,  a Lat.  quads,  i.e.  at  what  manner  of 
word  the  actors  are  to  begin  to  speak,  one  after  another  hath 
done  his  speech.’  . . . The  Fr.  term  is  replique.  ” In  the  present 
passage  the  first  quarto  writes  the  word  ‘ Qu,'  which  perhaps 
supports  the  derivation  from  quando  or  qualis. 

86.  course  of  direct  session,  “the  regular  course  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings ” (Rolfe). 

87.  What . . . obey  ? What  will  be  the  result  supposing  I do  as 
you  bid  me,  i.  e.  go  to  prison  ? 

89.  about  my  side,  at  my  elbow,  as  we  should  say. 

93.  sure,  confident. 

94.  In,  see  Abb.  § 161. 

96.  my  brothers  of  the  state,  any  of  his  brother  magnificoes : 
for  “ the  duke  himself  or  any  ...  cannot,”  we  should  say  “ neither 
the  duke  nor  any  ...  can,”  etc. 

97.  have  ...  free,  are  freely  allowed. 

98.  9.  For  if ...  be.  Some  editors  suppose  an  allusion  to 
Othello’s  being  by  birth  an  infidel ; others  explain  that  if  he 
were  allowed  to  escape  with  impunity,  it  would  be  such  an 
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encouragement  to  his  black -countrymen,  that  the  first  offices  of 
the  state  might  come  to  be  all  filled  by  the  pagans  and  bondslaves 
of  Africa.  Pagan  originally  meant  nothing  more  than  ‘villager,’ 
Lat.  pagu s,  a village,  thence,  like  heathen , a dweller  on  a heath, 
one  unconverted,  because  people  living  in  remote  districts  were 
not  converted  so  easily  as  those  in  towns. 


Scene  III. 

1 , 2.  There  is  . . . credit.  These  tidings  agree  so  little  with  each 
other  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  credit.  Shakespeare  does  not 
elsewhere  use  ‘ composition 5 exactly  in  the  sense  of  ‘ consistency,’ 
though  frequently  of  ‘agreement.’  News,  “Formerly  newes , 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  older  than  a.d.  1500.  ...  It  is 
nothing  but  a plural,  formed  from  new  treated  as  a subs. ; so  also 
tidings . It  is  a translation  of  Fr.  nouvelles,  news,  pi.  of  nouvelle , 
new  (Cotgrave) ; so  also  Lat.  nova  = new  things,  i.e.  news” 
(Skeat,  Ety.  Diet . s.  v.). 

5.  But  though  . . . account,  but  though  they  do  not  tally  : for 
jump  in  this  sense,  cp.  T . jV.  v.  1.  259,  T.  S.  i.  1.  195;  the  adv. 
= exactly  is  also  used  by  Shakespeare,  as  in  ii.  3.  392,  below, 
Haml.  i.  1.  65,  v.  2.  386. 

6.  where  . . . reports,  in  those  cases  in  which  conjecture  bandies 
about  reports.  Aim  in  this  sense  occurs  several  times  in  Shake- 
speare. 

7.  8.  yet  do  they  ...  Cyprus.  Yet  they  all  agree  in  mentioning 
a Turkish  fleet,  and  Cyprus  as  its  destination  : hearing  up  to, 
making  its  way  towards  ; a nautical  term  used  metaphorically  in 
Temp.  iii.  2.  3. 

9-12.  Nay  ...  sense.  ‘Nay ’has  here  almost  the  force  of  an 
affirmative.  Certainly  it  is  possible,  if  one  considers  the  matter ; 
the  discrepancy  in  the  report  of  the  numbers  does  not  so  set  my 
mind  at  ease  as  to  prevent  my  fearing  that  the  news  in  the  main 
will  turn  out  true.  The  numbers  may  be  wrong,  but  there 
seems  little  room  for  doubting  the  main  article,  i.e.  the  fact  of  a 
Turkish  fleet  having  been  seen  bearing  down  upon  Cyprus.  For 
secure,  cp.  Tim.  ii.  2.  184,  Lear , iv.  1.  20.  But ...  I do  approve, 
as  to  prevent  my  approving ; approve,  acquiesce  in,  believe. 

15.  The  Turkish  preparation,  absolute  for  concrete,  the  Turkish 
fleet. 

17.  How ...  change  ? What  do  you  think  as  to  this  reported 
change  of  destination?  For  by,  see  Abb.  § 145. 

17,  8.  This  ...  reason.  This  later  news  must  be  false,  however 
we  test  its  probability ; a metaphor  from  the  testing  of  metals. 
For  the  double  negative,  see  Abb.  § 406. 
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18,  9.  ’tis  a ...  gaze,  it  is  a show,  a blind,  to  cause  us  to  turn 
our  attention  to  Rhodes  when  we  should  be  making  preparations 
to  defend  Cyprus,  importancy  for  ‘ importance,’  here  only. 

21.  again,  moreover. 

22,  3.  That  as  ...  hear  it,  that  as  on  the  one  hand  it  (i.e.  its 
possession)  is  of  more  importance  to  the  Turk  than  Rhodes,  so 
on  the  other  hand  he  may  with  less  opposition  win  it ; for  bear 
in  this  sense,  cp.  Tim.  i.  1.  131,  “His  honesty  rewards  him  in 
itself.  It  must  not  bear  my  daughter,  ” and  indefinitely,  ii.  H.  I V . 
iv.  1.  135. 

24.  warlike  brace,  “ state  of  defence.  To  arm  was  called  to 
brace  on  armour  ” (Johnson). 

25,  6.  But  ...  dress’d  in,  is  altogether  wanting  in  those  cap- 
abilities for  resistance  which  Rhodes  possesses  ; for  dress’d , cp. 
“ attir’d  in  wonder,”  M.  A.  iv.  1.  146. 

29.  an  attempt  . . . gain,  an  undertaking  easy  to  carry  out  and 
at  the  same  time  profitable. 

30.  To  wake  . . . profitless,  in  order  to  provoke  a contest  which 
will  be  productive  of  no  gain  ; to  wage , in  its  primary  sense, 
means  the  same  as  to  wager , to  lay  a bet,  and  hence  as  here,  to 
hazard.  In  all  confidence,  we  may  be  sure  of  that. 

33.  Ottomites,  or  Ottomans,  “ so  named  from  Othman  or  Osman , 
the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  or  Turkish  Empire  in  a.d.  1299  ” 
(Skeat,  Ety.  Diet.),  reverend  and  gracious,  i.e.  signiors. 

35.  Have  . . . fleet,  have  there  united  themselves  with  a second 
fleet:  with  4 in  jointed  ’ Rolfe  compares  ‘insinewed,’  ii.  H.  IV. 
iv.  1.  172. 

37-9.  and  now  ...  Cyprus.  They  are  restemming  their  course, 
which  has  now  become  a backward  one  ( backward , proleptic), 
openly  showing  their  design  upon  Cyprus. 

41,  2.  with  his...  him.  Sends  you,  with  all  courteous  mes- 
sages, this  information,  and  begs  you  not  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
his  information  : for  ‘free’  in  the  sense  of  ‘willing,’  ‘ready,5 
‘ eager,’  cp.  Haml.  iv.  3.  63,  “ thy  free  awe  pays  homage  to  us,” 
and  Tim.  i.  2.  188. 

46.  post-post  haste,  see  note  on  i.  2.  37,  above.  As  there,  it 
seems  better  to  join  post-post-haste  with  despatch , instead  of 
putting  a colon  after  haste , and  taking  despatch  as  a verb,  i.e.  do 
it  at  once. 

49.  Ottoman,  probably  an  adj.  Malone  remarks,  “It  is  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  Venetian  state  never  to  entrust  the  command 
of  an  army  to  a native.  “ To  exclude,  therefore  (says  Contareno, 
as  translated  by  Lewkenor),  out  of  our  estate  the  danger  or 
occasion  of  any  such  ambitious  enterprises,  our  ancestors  held  it 
a better  course  to  defend  the  dominions  on  the  continent  with 
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foreign  mercenary  soldiers,  than  with  home-bred  citizens.’  Again, 
£ their  charges  and  yearly  occasions  of  disbursement  are  likewise 
very  great ; for  alwaies  they  do  entertain  in  honourable  sort  with 
great  provision  a captaine  generate,  who  alwaies  is  a stranger 
borne.'  ” 

52.  Good  your  grace,  see  Abb.  § 13. 

55.  Take  . . . me,  occupy  my  attention. 

55-8.  for  my  particular  ...  itself.  For  my  own  private  grief, 
torrent-like  bearing  down  everything  with  it,  swallows  up  all 
other  sorrows  so  completely  that  all  traces  of  them  are  lost,  its 
volume  seeming  to  be  entirely  its  own,  without  any  admixture 
from  other  sources.  ‘ O’erbear  ’ in  this  sense  is  frequent  in 
Shakespeare  ; e.g.  Macb.  iv.  3.  64,  “ my  desire  All  continent  im- 
pediments would  overbear  That  did  oppose  my  will.  ” For  engluts , 
cp.  H.  V.  iv.  3.  83.  flood-gates,  gates  placed  to  dam  up  the 
volume  of  water  in  a river,  through  which,  when  opened  or 
broken  down,  it  naturally  hurries  along  with  double  force. 

61.  spells.  There  was  a Venetian  law  prohibiting  the  giving 
of  love-potions,  etc.,  and  of  this,  as  Ritson  thinks,  Shakespeare 
may  have  been  aware  from  Cinthio’s  novel,  or  he  may  have  been 
thinking,  as  Steevens  suggests,  of  similar  laws  passed  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Cp.  i.  H.  IV.  ii.  2.  19.  mountebank, 
“a  charlatan,  quack  doctor  (Ital. -Lat.  and  G.).  Lit.  4 one  who 
mounts  on  a bench  ’ to  proclaim  his  nostrums.  . . . 4 Fellows  to 
mount  a banlc ! Did  your  instructor  In  the  dear  tongues  never 
discourse  to  you  Of  the  Italian  mountebanks  ?'  Ben  Jonson,  Vol- 
pone  1.  2.”  (Skeat,  Ety.  Diet.  s.  v.).  Cp.  Haml.  iv.  7.  141 — 

44 1 bought  an  unction  of  a mountebank .” 

62-4.  For  nature  ...  not.  A confusion  of  constructions  (due  to 
the  parenthetical  line  44  Being  ...  sense  ”)  between  4 For  nature  so 
to  err  was  impossible,’  and  4 For  nature  could  not  so  err  ’ ; in  the 
former  4 for  ’ would  be  a prep.,  in  the  latter  a conj.  preposterous, 
literally  having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last : hence,  per- 
verted, absurd,  monstrous.  Being  not  deficient,  unless  it  were 
wanting  in  some  particular  ; cp.  Lear,  iv.  6.  23.  lame  of  sense, 
cp.  1.  99,  below,  44It  is  a judgement  maim'd .”  sans,  “for  with- 
out, for  metre’s  sake  ” (Delius). 

66,  7 . beguiled ...  of  her,  bereft  her  of  her  senses,  and  stolen 
her  from  you  ; beguiled,  metaphorically  in  the  one  case,  and 
literally  in  the  other,  bloody,  stern ; the  laws  of  Draco  were 
said  to  have  been  written  in  blood. 

68,  9.  You  shall . . . sense,  you  shall  read  in  the  cruel  wording 
of  the  law,  being  yourself  your  own  judge,  interpreter,  of  its 
bearing. 

69.  proper,  own,  in  its  literal  sense. 
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70.  Stood  ...  action.  “ Were  the  man  exposed  to  your  charge 
or  accusation 55  (Johnson). 

7*2.  Your  special  ...  affairs,  your  mandate  specially  issued  in 
regard  to  state  affairs. 

74.  in,  see  Abb.  § 160  ; in  your  own  defence. 

75.  Nothing  ...  so,  nothing  except  that  matters  are  as  I say,  i.e. 
that  he  has  carried  off  Desdemona. 

79.  It  is,  ‘it’  is  here  redundant,  true,  I have,  etc.,  it  is  also 
true,  etc. 

80.  The  very  head  and  front,  that  which  stands  out  most  pro- 
minently ; my  main  offence.  Malone  quotes  T . C.  ii.  2.  205 — 

“ So  rich  advantage  of  a promised  glory 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action.  ” 

82.  soft  phrase  of  peace,  the  gentle  language  of  peace ; cp. 
L.  L . L.  v.  2.  406,  “ Taffeta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise.” 

83.  pith,  strength. 

84.  Till  . . . washed,  there  should  be  a comma  after  now , the 
words  “ some  ...  washed  ” being  parenthetical ; since  I was  seven 
years  old  I have,  with  the  exception  of  some  nine  months  or  so, 
been  engaged  in  warfare. 

85.  dearest  action,  “ best  exertion”  (Steevens).  Furness  quotes 
Wright  on  Haml.  i.  2.  182,  “ dear  is  used  in  whatever  touches 
us  nearly,  either  in  love  or  hate,  joy  or  sorrow.” 

87.  broil,  war,  combat ; the  word  is  also  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  modern  times,  altercation,  noisy  quarrel. 

90.  round  unvarnish’d  tale,  plain  and  unadorned. 

93.  withal,  with  ; in  this  sense  always  in  Shakespeare  “at  the 
end  of  the  sentence”  (Schmidt,  Lex . s.  v.). 

94.  I won  his  daughter,  some  such  word  as  ‘with,’  or  ‘using,’* 
must  be  understood  before  “what  drugs,”  etc.  See  Abb.  § 202. 

95.  6.  that  her  ...  herself.  Grant  White  explains  “ motion  ” by 
‘ her  natural  desires ’ ; Schmidt  ( Lex .),  “movement  of  the  soul, 
tendency  of  the  mind,  impulse.”  I doubt  whether  more  is  meant 
than  that  she  was  so  timid  that  she  blushed  at  the  most  trifling 
action  she  performed  : ‘ herself  ’ referring  to  ‘ motion  ’ and  = 
itself.  See  Abb.  § 229. 

99-103.  It  is  ...  be.  None  but  an  utterly  defective  judgement 
would  confess  that  one  so  perfect  as  Desdemona  could  be  guilty  of 
such  a departure  from  the  guidance  of  nature  ; and  any  judge- 
ment worth  the  name  is  necessarily  driven  to  attribute  the  fact 
to  her  having  been  tampered  with  by  some  deep-laid,  hellish* 
plots. 
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105.  conjured  ...  effect,  some  drug  prepared  with  incantations 
for  this  particular  purpose. 

107.  more  wider,  for  the  double  comp.,  see  Abb.  § 11.  Johnson 
explains  overt  test  by  “open  proofs,  external  evidence.”  For 
test  in  this  sense,  cp.  T.  C.  v.  2.  122,  “ That  doth  invest  the  attest 
of  eyes  and  ears.  ” 

108,  9.  Than  these  ...  seeming,  “Than  the  thin  garb  with 
which  you  invest  the  matter,  and  your  slender  probabilities  as 
to  the  aspect  in  -which  it  must  be  generally  regarded  ” (Hunter). 
For  habit,  cp.  M.  A.  iv.  1.  229.  modern,  lit.  of  the  present 
mode  or  fashion  ; hence  commonplace,  trite,  ordinary,  as  always 
in  Shakespeare. 

111.  by  indirect  ...  courses,  employing  unfair  (not  straight- 
forward) and  violent  means  ; for  forced , cp.  Hand,  v.  2.  394,  “ Of 
deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause.  ” 

112.  affections,  natural  inclinations,  as  frequent  in  Shake- 
speare. Cp.  ‘affects,’  1.  262  below. 

113.  4.  Or  came  . . . affordeth  ? Or  was  the  result  brought  about 
by  fair  solicitation  and  such  loving  converse  as  is  exchanged 
between  soul  and  soul  ? 

115.  Sagittary,  see  above,  i.  1.  159. 

117.  If  you  ...  report,  if  it  turns  out  that  she  accuses  me  of  any 
foul  practices. 

121.  you  best ...  place.  These  words  are  adduced  by  Rolf e in 
proof  that  the  Sagittary  could  not  have  been  the  Arsenal,  as  no 
guides  would  have  been  needed  to  a place  so  well  known. 

122-6.  as  truly  ...mine.  I will  confess  to  you  the  means  by 
which  I won  her,  as  unreservedly  as  I confess  my  sins  to  God. 
For  justly , cp.  H . V . i.  2.  10,  “ and  justly  and  religiously  un- 
fold.” 

129.  still,  continually,  constantly  : questioned  me  the  story,  a 
double  accusative. 

131.  pass’d,  experienced  ; cp.  1.  167,  below. 

134.  chances,  adventures,  accidents ; for  disastrous  see 
Trench,  Study  of  Words. 

135.  moving  ...  field,  stirring  occurrences  by  sea  and  land. 

136.  i’  the  ...  breach,  ‘ imminent  ’ is  probably  to  be  taken  as  an 
adverb  (cp.  “damnable  ingrateful,”  W.  T.  iii.  2.  188),  or  to  be 
hyphened  with  ‘ deadly.  ’ 

137.  insolent,  overbearing,  who  exulted  over  the  captive’s  mis- 
fortune. 

139.  And  ...  history.  Steevens  says,  “Perhaps  our  author 
meant — my  behaviour  in  my  travels  as  described  in  my  history  of 
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them,”  and  quotes  Cor.  ii.  3.  232.  Knight  and  Delius  retain  the 
reading  of  the  folios,  44  traveller's  history,”  and  suppose  a reference 
to  the  wonderful  stories  of  travellers  of  those  days,  which  11.  144, 
145  resemble  : portance,  conduct,  behaviour ; cp.  Cor.  ii.  3.  232. 

140.  antres,  caves ; idle,  wild.  Malone’s  reference  to  1.  328 
below  is  hardly  to  the  point,  as  “sterile  with  idleness”  there 
means  barren  owing  to  want  of  cultivation. 

142.  It  was  . . . speak,  4 hint  ’ is  much  the  same  here  as  4 cue  ’ in 
i.  1.  83,  “ Were  it  my  cue  to  fight  ” ; I was  led  on  in  relating  my 
history  to  speak  of  such  things.  See  Skeat,  Ety.  Diet.  s.  v. 

144.  The  Anthropophagi.  Steevens  refers  to  The  History  of 
Orlando  Furioso , played  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  first  scene 
of  which  the  cannibals  and  Anthropophagi  are  mentioned,  and 
quotes  the  tragedy  of  Locrine,  1595 — 

44  Or  where  the  bloody  Anthropophagi 

With  greedy  jaws  devour  the  wandering  wights.” 
men  whose  heads,  etc.  44  Our  poet  has  again  in  the 
Tempest  [iii.  3.  46]  mentioned  4 men  whose  heads  stood  in  their 
breasts.’  He  had  in  both  places  probably  Hackluyt’s  Voyages , 
1598,  in  view  : — 4 On  that  branch  [of  the  river]  which  is  called 
Caora,  are  a nation  of  people  whose  heades  appear e not  above  their 
shoulders : they  are  reported  to  have  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders, 
and  their  mouthes  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts.  ’ Raleigh  also 
has  given  an  account  of  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their 
shoulders,  in  his  Description  of  Guiana , published  in  1596,  a book 
that  without  doubt  Shakespeare  would  read  ” (Malone). 

147-  still,  constantly,  as  above,  1.  129. 

151.  Took  ...  hour,  took  the  opportunity  of  a time  when  she 
was  ready  to  listen  to  me. 

152.  a prayer  ..  heart,  an  earnest,  hearty  prayer. 

153.  dilate,  relate  at  large,  in  full;  cp.  C.  E.  i.  1.  123,  “Do 
me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full  What  hath  befall’n  of  them  and 
thee  till  now.” 

154.  by  parcels,  by  small  portions,  Lat.  particula. 

155.  intentively,  generally  explained  as  — 4 attentively,’  in 
which  sense  the  word  was  frequently  used  in  former  days.  Lett- 
som,  however,  suggests  4 4 In  this  particular  passage  intentively 
seems  to  mean  either  all  at  a stretch , or  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
story  as  a whole.  ” 

156.  did  . . . tears,  so  moved  her  as  to  draw  forth  her  tears. 

160.  She  swore  ...  strange,  4 swore’  means  nothing  more  than 

warmly  declared ; passing , surpassingly,  exceedingly,  as  fre- 
quent in  Shakespeare. 

163.  That  heaven  ...  man,  that  heaven  had  been  pleased  to 
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grant  her  such  a man  for  her  husband  : the  context  shows,  I 
think,  that  we  must  so  take  the  line,  regarding  her  as  dative ; 
though  some  editors  regard  the  word  as  accusative,  in  which 
case  the  meaning  would  be,  ‘ she  wished  heaven  had  made  her  a 
man  and  such  a man.’ 

166.  And  that ...  her.  The  relation  of  such  adventures  would 
be  sufficient  to  win  her. 

173-5.  Take  up  hands.  Make  the  best  of  the  matter  : as 
you  cannot  get  back  your  daughter,  bear  her  loss  without  re- 
pining. It  is  better  to  fight  with  a broken  weapon  than  with 
none  at  all. 

176-8.  If  she  ...  man  ! If  she  confess  that  she  gave  Othello  as 
much  encouragement  as  he  says,  may  ruin  fall  upon  me  if  I let 
loose  my  censure  upon  him  ! 

183.  learn,  teach,  as  frequent  in  Shakespeare. 

184.  you  are  ...  duty ; I owe  obedience  to  you  as  my  father. 

185.  hitherto,  up  to  this  point;  cp.  Haml.  iii.  2.  216,  “And 
hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend.” 

188,  9.  So  much ...  lord.  So  much  I claim  as  a right  to  show 
to  the  Moor  to  whom,  as  my  husband,  it  is  due.  Cp.  Cordelia’s 
speech,  Lear , i.  1.  90-4. 

191.  I had  rather  ...it,  cp.  M.  A.  iv.  1. 33,  etc.  get,  see  Abb.  § 460. 

194.  Which  ...  already,  i.e.  if  thou  hadst  it  not.  We  use  the 
phrase  ‘ with  all  my  heart  ’ for  ‘ cheerfully,’  £ gladly  ’ ; here  4 in 
the  former  instance,  Brabantio  speaks  the  words  with  a painful 
irony  ; in  the  latter,  he  means,  ‘ I would  do  all  in  my  power  to 
keep  her  from  thee.’  Furness  believes  that  it  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  final  t of  hast , and  compares  Lear , ii.  2.  128,  “That 
worthied  him,”  i.e.  that  it  worthied  him. 

195.  For  your  sake,  on  your  account,  because  of  your  conduct, 
at  soul,  heartily,  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul. 

197.  thy  escape,  thy  transgression ; perhaps,  as  Schmidt  says, 
with  a double  sense. 

198.  To  hang  clogs  on  them,  to  keep  them  so  closely  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  follow  her  example.  To  h'<ng , etc.,  is  ex- 
planatory of  the  word  tyranny ; that  is  the  kind  of  tyranny  he 
would  employ. 

199.  Let  me  ...  yourself,  etc  These  words  have  been  very 
variously  explained.  Heath  says,  “Let  me  add  my  own  judg- 
ment in  confirmation  of  what  you  yourself  have  just  said.  For, 
in  effect,  what  Brabantio  had  just  said,  implying  acquiescence  in 
what  was  done,  merely  because  it  was  done  and  could  not  be 
undone,  is  the  very  purport  of  the  Duke’s  speech.”  Possibly 
nothing  more  is  meant  than,  ‘ Let  me,  like  yourself,  deliver  my 
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judgement  on  matters  as  they  are,  a judgement  which  may  help  to 
reconcile  you  to  these  lovers.’  Warburton  proposed  ‘(mcself’ 
for  ‘yourself.’ 

200.  grise,  a step ; cp.  Tim.  iv.  3.  16. 

202.  When  remedies,  etc.  Malone  compares  L.  L ,L.  v.  2.  28, 
“ Past  cure  is  still  past  care.” 

203.  Which  late  ...  depended,  that  erewhile  was  a matter  in 
which  one  might  hope. 

205.  next,  nearest,  as  frequent  in  Shakespeare. 

206,7.  What  ...  makes.  If  we  are  patient  when  misfortune 
robs  us  of  something  we  have  striven  to  preserve,  the  injury 
loses  its  sting,  takes,  seizes  upon. 

208,  9.  The  robb’d  . . . grief.  He  who  when  robbed  of  some- 
thing dear  to  him  is  still  able  to  smile,  deprives  the  robber  of  one 
thing  at  all  events  (i.e.  the  power  to  exult  over  him) ; while,  on 
the  contrary,  he  who  grieves  when  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  so 
grieving,  is  robbing  himself. 

210,  1.  So  let  ...  smile.  Let  us,  says  Brabantio,  apply  this 
reasoning,  with  which  you  would  comfort  me,  to  our  public 
affairs.  Supposing  the  Turk  deprive  us  of  Cyprus,  let  us  smile, 
and  then  its  loss  will  no  longer  be  felt  as  a loss. 

212-5.  He  bears  ...  borrows.  He  can  calmly  listen  to  the 
aphorism  who  is  no  further  concerned  in  it  than  as  regards  the 
precepts  of  consolation  so  liberally  bestowed;  but  he v has  to 
endure  both  the  aphorism  and  the  sorrow,  who  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  grief  must  borrow  of  patience,  herself  so  poor. 
Cp.  Haml.  iff.  2.  260-3,  “ ’tis  a knavish  piece  of  work  ; but  what 
o’  that  ? Your  majesty  and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches 
us  not ; let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

216,  7.  These  sentences  ...  equivocal.  It  is  all  very  well,  says 
Brabantio  in  answer  to  the  Duke’s  aphorisms,  to  talk  in  this  way 
about  patience  and  not  feeling  an  injury  ; but  such  maxims  cut 
both  ways  (are  equivocal),  and  may  prove  either  sweet  or  bitter 
according  to  circumstances.  Sugar  and  gall  are  here  used  as 
verbs. 

218,  9.  But  words  ...  ear.  But,  after  all,  says  Brabantio,  words 
are  but  words,  things  of  little  importance  ; for  I never  heard  that 
the  wounded  heart  was  much  affected  in  any  way  through  the 
ear,  i.e.  by  any  words,  sweet  or  bitter.  Various  other  explana- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  Variorum  editions,  old  and  new. 


220.  I humbly,  etc.  Delius,  quoted  in  the  New  Variorum 
edition,  remarks,  “This  sudden  change  from  verse  to  prose 
indicates  a transition,  correspondingly  sudden,  from  theoretical 
moralizing  and  epigrammatic  banter  to  the  practical  demands  of 
the  moment.  ” 
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222.  fortitude,  strength ; in  modern  usage  in  a moral  sense 
only. 

223.  a substitute,  a vicegerent. 

223.  4.  of  most  ...  sufficiency,  whom  we  acknowledge  as 
thoroughly  equal  to  his  duties. 

224.  a sovereign  . . . effects,  public  opinion,  which  is  the  supreme 
guide  as  to  measures  to  be  taken.  H’Hugues  remarks,  “It  is 
natural  that  opinion  should  be  regarded  as  sovereign  in  a re- 
public.” 

225.  throws  ...  you,  points  to  you  as  being  better  fitted  than 
Montano  to  have  the  defence  of  Cyprus  entrusted  to  you. 

226.  to  slubber  ...  fortunes,  you  must  be  content  to  let  this 
important  and  difficult  duty  interrupt  the  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments which  should  accompany  your  newly  married  state ; slub her, 
here  =='  obscure  ; in  M.  V.  ii.  8.  39,  = slur  over,  “ Slubber  not 
business  for  my  sake.”  For  gloss,  cp.  M.  A.  iii.  2.  6,  “Nay,  that 
would  be  as  great  a soil  in  the  new  gloss  of  your  marriage 
as,”  etc, 

230.  My  thrice  ...  down,  to  me  a bed  of  the  softest  down.  “ A 
driven  bed,  says  Johnson,  is  a bed  for  which  the  feathers  are 
selected  with  a fan  which  separates  the  light  from  the  heavy.  ” 
Driven  properly  belongs  to  down , not  to  bed. 

230-2.  I do  agnize  . . hardness,  I do  acknowledge  that  I take 
with  natural  readiness  to  everything  in  which  there  are  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  and  hardships  to  be  endured.  4 Agnize,  ’ 
“formed  after  L.  a(d)gnoscere  to  acknowledge,  recognize,  appre- 
hend (f.  ad  to  + gnosc<ere  to  get  to  know),  on  the  analogy  of 
cognize,  and  cognoscere , recognize  and  recognoscere , derived 
through  Fr.,  while  agnize  had  no  Fr.  antecedent  ” (Murray’s  New 
Eng.  Diet. , which  gives  numerous  instances  of  the  word  agnize  from 
1542  to  1855). 

234.  bending  ...  state,  i.e.  as  a petitioner. 

235-8.  I crave  ...  breeding.  “I  desire  that  proper  disposition  ” 
[arrangements]  “be  made  for  my  wife,  that  she  may  have  pre- 
cedency and  revenue,  accommodation  and  company,  suitable  to  her 
rank”  (Johnson),  exhibition,  “allowance.  The  word  [in  this 
sense]  is  at  .present  used  only  at  the  Universities,  cp.  T.  G.  V ., 
s.  3.  69— 

4 What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives 
; Like  exhibition  thou  shalt  have  from  me.  ’ ” — Steevens. 

237.  besort,  44  befitting  attendance,  proper  retinue,  cp.  Lear, 
i.  4.  272,”  44  such  men  as  may  besort  you  ” (Cowden  Clarke). 

239.  Be ’t ...  father’s,  let  her  residence,  etc.,  be  at  her  father’s 
house. 
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241.  To  put ...  thoughts,  to  suggest  unpleasant  recollections  by 
being  always  near  him. 

243.  To  my  ...  ear.  Listen  propitiously  to  my  declaration  of 
my  wishes.  Morel  (quoted  by  Furness)  points  out  that  prosperous 
in  this  sense,  now  obsolete  in  English,  has  long  existed  in  French. 

244,  5.  And  let ...  simpleness.  And  let  me  find  a guarantee  in 
your  favouring  voices  to  help  me  who  am  too  untaught  and 
simple  to  press  my  suit  with  sufficient  skill. 

247-9.  That  I did  ...  world;  that  I did  love  the  Moor  even  so 
far  as  to  determine  to  live  with  him  ( i.e . not  to  be  parted  from 
him  as  the  Duke  has  suggested),  the  course  I have  pursued  and 
the  manner  in  which  I have  braved  fortune,  may  proclaim  to  the 
world.  F ortunes  I take  to  mean  ‘ what  might  befal  me,  the 
chances  incident  upon  my  action.’  A large  variety  of  explana- 
tions of  the  passage  may  be  found  in  the  New  Variorum  edition. 

249-53.  my  heart ’s  ...  consecrate.  ‘ Quality’  here  is  very 
generally  taken  as  = 4 profession,’  in  which  sense  the  word  is 
frequently  used  by  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
But  Desdemona  seems  to  be  dwelling  solely  upon  the  inward 
qualities  of  Othello  that  had  so  entirely  subjugated  her  heart ; it 
is  to  his  mind,  his  honourable  attainments  and  his  natural  en- 
dowments in  the  matter  of  valour  that  she  dedicated  her  soul 
and  fortunes.  She  cared  nothing  about  his  personal  appearance  ; 
the  only  ‘ visage  ’ that  she  beheld  was  that  which  his  mind  pre- 
sented. 

255.  A moth  of  peace,  one  who  does  nothing  but  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  a peaceful  life  ; so  we  talk  of  ‘ a butterfly  existence,’ 
one  that  concerns  itself  with  nothing  but  pleasures  and  trivialities. 

256.  The  rites  . . . me.  That  Shakespeare  here  wrote  rites  seems 
to  me  most  difficult  of  belief.  Such  a sentiment — for  the  word 
can  only  be  interpreted  of  the  rites  of  love — is  so  utterly  opposed 
to  the  language  of — 

“ A maiden  never  bold, 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush’d  at  herself,” 

so  utterly  opposed  to  what  she  herself  has  just  said,  and,  lastly, 
so  utterly  opposed  to  what  Othello  says,  1.  266  below,  that  I 
cannot  but  hope  Warburton’s  conjecture  rights  is  a true  one. 

257.  8.  And  I . . . absence.  And  heavy  and  difficult  to  be  borne 
will  be  the  interval  during  his  deeply-felt  absence  ; for  dear , see 
note  on  i.  85  above. 

259.  Let  her  . voices,  give  your  assent  to  her  request. 

260,  1.  Vouch  ...  appetite,  bear  witness  to  me,  heaven,  that  I 
do  not  ask  this  in  order  to,  etc. 
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262,  3.  Nor  to  comply  ...  satisfaction,  “Affects  stand,  not  for 
love,  but  for  passions , for  that  by  which  anything  is  affected.  ‘ I 
ask  it  not,’  says  Othello,  ‘to  please  my  appetite  or  satisfy  loose 
desires,  the  passions  of  youth  which  I have  now  outlived,  or  for 
any  particular  gratification  of  myself  ’ ” (Johnson).  Steevens  com- 
pares Massinger,  The  Bondman , i.  3.  369-71 — 

“ Let  me  wear 

Your  colours,  lady  ; and  though  youthful  heats , 

That  look  no  further  than  your  outward  form, 

Are  long  since  buried  in  me,  while  I live, 

I am,”  etc. 

And  Gifford,  Fletcher’s  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn , i.  1 — 

“ Shall  we  take  our  fortune?  and  (while  our  cold  fathers 
In  whom  long  since  their  youthful  heats  were  dead,”  etc. 

In  regard  to  Johnson’s  explanation,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  take 
the  words,  “the  young  affects  In  me  defunct”  as  = the  young 
affects  being  in  me  defunct,  rather  than  as  in  apposition  with 
“ heat.”  For  affects,  cp.  L.  L.  L.  i.  1.  152,  “for  every  man  with 
his  affects  is  born,”  and  affections,  1.  112  above. 

264.  But  to  be  ...  mind  : when  Johnson  explains  “but  merely 
that  I may  indulge  the  wishes  of  my  wife,”  he  writes  loosely  and 
slurs  over  the  important  point  that  it  is  her  mind  to  which  he 
wishes  to  be  bounteous ; the  intercourse  indicated  is  not  that  of 
the  senses,  but  that  between  soul  and  soul. 

265-7.  And  heaven  ...  with  me.  God  forbid  you  should 
imagine  that  because  she  is  with  me  I shall  neglect  the  business 
entrusted  to  me.  Defend  in  this  sense  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare, 
but  Furness  doubts  “if  it  be  worth  while  to  reject  here  its 
ordinary  meaning  ; if  it  has  a military  flavour  it  is  certainly  not 
inappropriate  to  Othello.”  For  the  subj.  think,  see  Abb.  § 368, 
and/or  = because,  Abb.  § 151. 

267.  light-wing’d  toys,  frivolous  amusements,  enjoyments. 

268.  seel,  “ seeling  consisted  in  sewing  a thread  between  the 
upper  and  under  eyelids  of  a newly  caught  hawk  to  obscure  the 
sight  for  a time  and  accustom  her  to  the  hood  ” (Harting,  quoted 
by  Furness),  wanton  dulness,  “ dulness  arising  from  wanton 
indulgence  ” (Malone). 

269.  speculative  and  officed  instruments.  The  quartos  read  foil 
for  seel,  active  for  offced,  while  the  Folio  has  instrument  for  instru- 
ments of  the  quartos.  That  speculative  instruments  meant  ‘ ‘ the 
eyes  ” seems  probable,  and  that  officed  instruments  was  much  the 
same  as  active  instruments,  instruments  that  had  something  to  do, 
i.e.  the  bodily  members,  is  possible.  Knight,  however,  says, 
‘ ‘ The  speculative  and  active  instruments , which  are  foiled, 
are  the  thoughts  and  the  senses ; the  speculative  and  offic'd 
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instruments , which  are  seeled , are  the  whole  man  in  meditation  and 
action.”  For  speculative  instruments , in  the  sense  of  eyes , cp. 
Macb.  iii.  4.  95,  “ There  is  no  speculation  in  those  eyes.” 

270.  That  my  disports  ...  business,  so  that  my  conduct  of  busi- 
ness is  marred  by  my  indulgence  in  pleasures. 

271.  skillet,  “a  small  pot  . . . 0.  F.  escuellette , *a  little  dish’ ; 
Cot.  Dimin.  of  0.  F.  escuelle , a dish.—  Lat.  scutella , a salver; 
dimin.  of  scuira , scuta , a tray,  dish,  platter ; prob.  allied  to 
scutum , a shield”  (Skeat,  Ety . Diet).  “It  is  unlikely  that  the 
poet  had  any  substantial  image  in  his  mind  when  penning  this 
line  ; but,  nevertheless,  the  following  note,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Fairholt,  is  an  exceedingly  curious  one  : ‘ The  Museum  of  London 
Antiquities,  formed  by  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  furnishes  a 
curious  illustration  of  this  passage,  proving  the  custom  of  so 
turning  an  old  helmet  to  use.  In  this  instance  a crested  morion 
of  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  fitted  with  a hook  and  chain, 
and  formed  into  a camp-kettle.  It  was  found  in  dredging  the 
Thames  near  the  Tower  of  London  ” (Ilalliwell,  quoted  by 
Furness). 

272.  3.  And  all ...  estimation.  And  every  kind  of  unworthy 
misfortune  prevail  against  me  so  as  to  ruin  my  reputation  ; not 
merely  noble  misfortunes,  which  might  ruin  him  without  ruining 
his  reputation. 

275,  6,  the  affair  ...  it.  The  affair  cries  out  ‘haste,’  i.e.  de- 
mands haste,  and  must  be  answered,  i.  e.  met,  by  speed. 

280.  our  commission,  our  formal  warrant  of  appointment,  con- 
taining the  instructions  to  be  carried  out. 

281.  2.  With  such  ...  you,  such  marks  of  rank  and  honour  as 
concern  you.  For  import , be  of  importance,  cp.  i.  H.  IV.  iv.  4. 
5,  T.  C.  iv.  2.  52.  For  doth , see  Abb.  § 274. 

282.  my  ancient,  i.  e.  I will  leave  my  ancient  behind  me  for 
this  purpose. 

288,  9.  If  virtue  ...  black.  “If  virtue  comprehends  everything 
in  itself,  then  your  virtuous  son-in-law  is,  of  course,  beautiful ; 
he  has  that  beauty  which  delights  everyone”  (Steevens).  For 
delighted  = delighting,  see  Schmidt,  Lex.,  Appendix , vol.  ii.? 
p.  1417.  Walker  suggests  that  delighted  means  endowed  with 
delights , an  interpretation  which  Delius  adopts,  and  Furness 
approves.  Tyrwhitt  points  out  that  delighted  is  used  for 
delighting  or  delightful  in  Cyrnb.  v.  4.  102. 

293.  My  life . . . faith,  I stake  my  life  upon  her  being  faithful, 
loyal  to  me. 

296.  in  the  . . . advantage,  in  the  best  and  quickest  way  you  can. 

299.  we  must . . . time.  Time  presses  and  we  must  submit  our- 
selves to  it. 
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302.  What  will  I do  ? What  must  I,  what  can  I,  do  ? Furness 
thinks  the  despairing  emphasis  accounts  for  will  instead  of  shall. 

304.  incontinently,  immediately ; the  adj.  is  used  adverbially 
in  the  same  sense  below,  iv.  3.  12. 

308.  a prescription,  direction,  used  in  the  technical  sense  of  a 
medical  direction. 

310.  villanous  ! pitiful ; shame  on  you  for  such  silly  talk  ! 

314.  guinea-hen.  Formerly  a cant  term  for  a woman  of  loose 
character. 

317.  hot  in  my  virtue,  not  in  my  power.  Iago  takes,  or  pre- 
tends to  take,  the  word  in  its  ordinary  sense,  fond,  foolish. 

321.  gender,  kind. 

322.  or  distract  . . many,  parcel  it  out  into  beds  of  many 
different  sorts,  either  to  have  it,  etc.,  a confusion  of  construc- 
tions bebween  ‘if  we  will  have  it,’  etc.,  and  ‘if  we  wish  to  have 
it,’  etc. 

322,  3.  sterile  with  idleness,  sterile  as  the  result  of  idleness. 

324.  corrigible  authority,  authority  by  which  we  decide  how 
we  shall  act ; for  corrigible  in  the  sense  of  corrective , see  Abb.  § 3. 
balance,  weighing  machine  ; for  the  use  of  the  word  as  a plural, 
i.e.  a pair  of  scales,  cp.  M.  V.  iv.  1.  255,  “ Are  there  balance 
here  to  weigh  the  flesh  ? ” 

325.  to  poise,  to  counterpoise,  weigh  down. 

327.  preposterous,  see  note  on  1.  62  above. 

32S.  our  carnal  stings,  our  sensual  impulses ; cp.  M.  M.  i.  4. 
59,  “The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense.” 

329.  unbitted  lusts,  we  more  commonly  use  the  word  unbridled 
in  this  sense. 

330.  a sect,  “ is  what  the  more  modern  gardeners  call  a cutting” 
(Steevens)  : from  the  same  root  sak,  and  of  the  same  meaning  as 
‘ scion.  ’ 

331.  2.  It  is  merely  ...  will.  This  feeling  under  which  you  are 
suffering  is  nothing  more  than  a desire  of  the  blood  uncontrolled 
by  the  will. 

334.  knit  ...  deserving,  bound  to  your  worthiness,  as  Furness 
takes  it ; not  “ to  that  which  is  due  to  thee,  viz.  Desdemona’s 
love,”  as  Schmidt ; a general  not  a particular  sentiment,  per- 
durable, thoroughly  durable. 

335.  stead  thee,  be  of  use  to  you : stead , substantive,  is  merely 
‘place,’  ‘position.’ 

336.  7.  defeat  ...  beard ; disguise  your  appearance  by  wearing 
a false  beard  ; defeat , Fr.  defaire , undo,  spoil,  favour,  “A  man’s 
favour  is  his  aspect  or  appearance.  ‘In  beauty,’  says  Bacon,  in 
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his  43rd  essay,  4 that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour  ; and 
that  of  decent  and  gracious  motion  more  than  that  of  favour.’ 
The  word  is  now  lost  to  us  in  that  sense  ; but  we  still  use  favoured 
with  well , ill,  and  perhaps  other  qualifying  terms,  for  featured  or 
looking;  as  in  Gen.  xli.  4: — ‘The  ill-favoured  and  lean-faced 
kine  did  eat  up  the  seven  well-favoured  and  fat  kine  ’ ” (Craik, 
Eng.  of  Shakespeare , 54). 

340.  answerable,  correspondingly  violent. 

341.  sequestration,  Steevens  and  Johnson  take  ‘ sequestration  ’ 
to  mean  sequel ; Malone,  Dyce,  Schmidt,  more  probably,  as  = 
separation.  Cp.  ‘ sequester,’ iii.  4.  36. 

343.  locusts,  “the  fruit  of  the  carob  tree  (ceratonia  siliqua),  a 
tree  that  grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
the  Levant,  and  Syria,  and  is  largely  cultivated  for  its  fruit. 
These  are  like  beans,  full  of  sweet  pulp,  and  are  given  in  Spain 
and  other  southern  countries  to  horses,  pigs,  and  cattle,  and  they 
are  occasionally  imported  into  England  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  carob  was  cultivated  in  England  before  Shakespeare’s  time  ” 
(Ellacombe,  Plant- Lore  of  Shakespeare). 

344.  coloquintida,  “or  colocynth,  is  the  dried  fleshy  part  of 

the  cucumis  or  citrullus  colocynthis.  As  a drug  it  was  imported 
in  Shakespeare’s  time  and  long  before,  but  he  may  also  have 
known  the  plant  ” (id.). 

344,  5.  for  youth,  i.e  and  take  in  his  place  some  younger  man. 

348.  in  a more  delicate  way,  “that  is,  by  adultery  with  Des- 
demona  ” (Delius). 

349.  if  sanctimony  ...  vow,  if  Desdemona’s  pretended  holiness 
of  nature,  chastity,  and  an  easily  broken  vow,  etc. 

350.  erring  barbarian,  wandering,  vagabond,  foreigner ; prob- 
ably with  an  allusion,  as  Malone  and  Delius  point  out,  to  the 
term  “ Barbary  horse, ” i.  1.  iii.;  Steevens  compares  Haml.  i.  1. 
154,  “ Th’  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies  to  his  confine.” 
Hanmer  would  read  arrant  for  erring. 

352.  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  the  help  of  all  the  devils  in  hell. 

353.  clean  out  of  the  way,  wholly  useless  ; clean , as  an  adverb 
in  this  sense,  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare. 

355,  6.  Wilt  thou  ...  issue?  Will  you  stand  by  me  firmly,  if 
instead  of  putting  an  end  to  myself  I wait  and  see  what  will  be 
the  result  of  this  marriage?  Schmidt  (Lex.)  takes  “ depend  on” 
to  mean  ‘rely  upon,’  i.e.  the  successful  issue  of  the  plot. 

357.  art  sure  of  me,  may  rely  upon  me. 

359.  hearted,  firmly  planted  in  my  heart ; cp.  below,  iii.  3. 
448,  “ hearted  throne.” 
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363.  Traverse,  march,  a military  term.  Malone  quotes  Bul- 
lokar,  “To  march  up  and  down,  or  to  move  the  feet  with  pro- 
portion as  in  dancing’’;  cp.  ii.  H.  IV.  iii.  2.  291,  “Hold,  wait, 

traverse.  ” 

372.  Thus  do  I ...  purse.  In  this  way  I always  make  fools 
supply  my  wants. 

373.  profane,  desecrate,  turn  to  unworthy  use.  mine  ...  know- 
ledge, the  knowledge  of  mankind  which  I have  been  at  such  pains 
in  gaining. 

374.  If  I would,  see  Abb.  § 331.  a snipe,  “ Wood-cock  is  the 
term  generally  used  by  Shakespeare  to  denote  an  insignificant  ” 
[or  foolish]  fellow ; but  Iago  is  more  sarcastic,  and  compares  his 
dupe  to  a smaller  and  meaner  bird  of  almost  the  same  shape  ” 
(Steevens). 

376.  He  holds  me  well,  has  a high  opinion  of  me. 

378.  a proper  man,  a fine  fellow. 

379.  to  plume  ...  knavery.  Cp.  i.  H.  IV.  i.  1.  98,  “Which 
makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up  The  crest  of  youth 
against  your  dignity.”  As  there,  the  metaphor  is  from  a bird 
trimming  up  its  feathers  with  its  bill ; in  double  knavery  may, 
I think,  be  either  the  means  with  which  he  plumes  up  his  will, 
or  the  condition  of  his  will  when  thus  plumed  up.  Cowden 
Clarke  remarks,  rather  loosely,  “As  if  any  project  that  in- 
volved reduplication  of  knavery  were  a feather  in  the  cap  of 
his  depraved  will,  a thing  to  plume  himself  upon  as  a feat  of 
intellectual  volition.” 

383.  a smooth  ...  false.  His  person  and  manners  are  such 
as  might  easily  cause  him  to  be  suspected,  such  as  are  fitted  and 
likely  to  lead  women  astray  ; for  dispose , see  Abb.  § 451. 

385.  free,  generous,  unsuspecting. 

387.  as  tenderly,  with  as  little  resistance. 

389.  It  is  engender’d,  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  womb  of  my 
mind ; the  same  metaphor  as  above,  11.  361,  2.  Hell  and  night, 
fiendish  viliany  and  secrecy  must  develop  this  monstrous  plot 
of  mine. 


Act  II.  Scene  I. 

Stage  Direction.  A seaport  town  in  Cyprus.  For  locality 
and  date  of  the  action,  see  Introduction. 

2.  a high- wrought  flood  ; i.e.  the  sea  has  been  worked  up  by 
the  tempest  into  huge  billows. 

5.  hath  spoke  . . . land,  hath  blown  with  its  fullest  force  on 
land. 
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6.  If  it  hath.  ruffian’d  so.  Malone  compares  T.  C.  i.  3.  38 — 

4 4 But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis  and  anon  behold 
The  strong  ribbed  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut.” 

.7.  mountains,  waves  huge  as  mountains ; so  below,  1.  189, 
44  Hills  of  seas.” 

9.  the  mortise,  was  the  groove  made  in  the  timber,  into  which 
the  tenon  of  another  piece  of  timber  fitted  ; used  as  a verb  in 
Hand.  iii.  3.  20,  44  To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser 
things  Are  mortised  and  adjoined.” 

10.  A segregation,  separation,  dispersal. 

12.  chidden  billow,  the  billow  about  which  the  wind  angrily 
brawls;  cp.  i.  H.  IV.  iii.  1.  45,  “the  sea  That  chides  the  banks 
of  England,  Scotland,  Wales.” 

13.  monstrous  mane  ...  “In  the  high  and  monstrous  mane 
we  have  a picture  probably  suggested  by  the  noble  passage  in 
Job  : 4 Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ? Hast  thou  clothed 
his  neck  with  thunder  ? 5 (Knight),  who  was  the  first  editor  to 
restore  mane  for  main.  He  also  compares  ii.  H.  IV.  iii.  1.  23, 
4 The  winds,  who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top,  curling 
their  monstrous  heads.  ’ ” 

14.  burning  bear,  brightly  blazing. 

15.  the  guards  ...  pole.  J.  F.  Marsh  (N.  and  Q.  1877),  quoted 
by  Furness,  says  in  reference  to  Johnson  and  Steevens’  explana- 
tion that  Arctophylax  is  here  meant,  4 4 Arctophylax  is  not  a 
synonym  for  the  star  Arcturus,  but  for  the  constellation  Bootes  ; 
and  the  Bear,  of  which  he  is  the  guard,  or  rather  keeper,  is  not 
the  little  Bear,  of  which  Polaris  is  the  lucida,  but  the  great  Bear, 
as  will  be  evident  in  the  most  cursory  glance  at  a celestial  globe. 
Arctophylax,  whether  it  mean  the  star  or  the  constellation,  has 
no  connection  with  the  Polar  guards.  They  are  the  two  stars  (3 
and  7 Ursae  Minoris,  on  the  shoulder  and  foreleg  of  the  little 
Bear,  as  usually  depicted,  or  sometimes  on  the  ear  and  shoulder. 
They  were  more  observed  in  Shakespeare’s  time  than  now  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  ” 

I never  ...  flood.  Cp.  W.  T.  iii.  3,  44 1 would  you  did  but 
see  how  it  chafes,  how  it  rages,”  etc.  like  molestation,  such  dis- 
turbance. 

18.  embayed,  protected  from  the  violence  of  the  storm  by 
having  got  inside  the  bay ; for  en-  in  comp,  here,  see  Abb.  § 440. 

19.  they  bear  it  out,  that  they  should  survive  such  a storm ; 
the  folios  read  4 to  bear  it  out.  ’ 

21.  bang’d,  knocked  them  about „ 
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22.  That  . . . halts : that  their  enterprise  against  Cyprus  is 
arrested  ; for  designment , cp.  Cor.  v.  6.  35. 

23.  sufferance,  damage,  loss. 

26.  A Veronesa,  that  is,  probably,  a ship  fitted  out  by  Verona, 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Venetian  state.  Various  forms  of  the 
word  are  adopted  by  the  different  editors,  some  of  whom  would 
read  4 The  Veronessa,’  or  ‘La  Veronesa,’  i.e.  the  name  of  the 
vessel.  In  the  folios  the  word  is  joined  with  4 Michael  Cassio,’  a 
semicolon  being  placed  after  4 in  ’ ; but  Furness  points  out  that  it 
was  very  unlikely  that  in  a moment  of  excitement  the  Third 
Gentleman  should  have  been  able  to  find  out  to  what  city  Cassio 
belonged.  Even  if  Shakespeare  meant  a ship  from  Verona,  this 
may  be  only  one  of  his  geographical  blunders. 

29.  And  is  ...  Cyprus.  And  is  on  his  way  to  Cyprus  here, 
bearing  his  commission  as  commandant  of  the  island. 

36.  full,  complete,  as  above,  i.  1.  66, 

38-40.  to  throw  . . . regard,  to  strain  our  eyes  in  watching  for 
Othello’s  coming  till  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  sea  from  sky. 

41,  2.  For  every  ...  arrivance,  for  every  minute  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  more  ships  arriving. 

44.  so  approve,  have  so  high  an  opinion  of. 

46.  lost  him,  missed  him,  been  separated  from  him. 

49.  Of  very  ...  allowance.  44  This  is  put  for  allowed  and  ap- 
proved expertness  ” (Steevens).  For  such  inverted  expressions 
Furness  refers  to  the  Gram.  Ohs.,  p.  1417,  of  Schmidt’s  Lex. 

50,  1 . Therefore  . . . cure.  Possibly  this  means,  4 Therefore  my 
hopes  which  have  indulged  themselves  to  excess,  but  not  such  an 
excess  as  has  entirely  killed  them,  have  now  a strong  probability 
of  being  revived.  ’ The  excess  of  hope  when  not  realized  would 
produce  despondency.  For  other  explanations  see  the  New 
Variorum  edition.  For  stand  in  hold  cure,  i.e.  have  assurance 
of  being  cured,  Steevens  compares  Lear,  iii.  6.  102,  106,  44  Stand 
in  assured  loss,”  44  Stand  in  hard  cure.” 

53.  brow  o’  the  sea,  the  beach. 

55.  do  shape  . . . governor.  I hope  and  think  it  will  prove  to  be 
the  ship  in  which  Othello  is  : him,  i.  e.  who  is  on  board  the 
vessel. 

56.  They  do  ...  courtesy.  They  salute  the  fort,  which  shows 
the  vessel  is  a friendly  one. 

58.  give  us  truth,  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter  and  bring  us 
word. 

61.  Most  fortunately,  he  has  made  a most  happy  marriage, 
achieved,  won,  gained  as  his  wife. 
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62.  Tliat  paragons  . . fame.  That  outdoes  all  description  and 
the  wildest  stories  of  beautiful  and  charming  women.  “ Paragon , 
a model  of  excellence.  . . . F.  paragon , ‘ a paragon,  or  peerlesse 
one  ’ ; Cot. — Span,  jmragon , a model,  paragon.  A singular  word 
owing  its  origin  to  two  prepositions,  united  in  a phrase. — 
Span,  para  con , in  such  nhrases  as  para  con  migo , in  comparison 
with  me,  para  con  el , in  comparison  with  him. — Span,  para , for, 
to,  towards,  which  is  itself  a compound  prep.,  answering  O. 
Span,  pora , from  Lat.  pro  ad  . . . and  con  with,  from  Lat.  cum , 
with.  Thus  it  is  really  equivalent  to  the  three  Lat.  prepositions 
proy  ad , cm”  (Skeat,  Ety.  Diet.  s.  v.). 

63.  One  that  ...  pens,  one  that  outdoes  the  fanciful  extrava- 
gancies of  eulogy.  To  blazon,  to  pourtray  armorial  bearings  ; an 
heraldic  term.  Malone  compares  Sonn.  ciii.  6-8 — 

“ A face 

That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 

Dulling  my  lines  and  doing  me  disgrace.” 

64.  5.  And  in  . , . ingener.  “This  seems  to  mean,  she  is  one 
who  surpasses  all  description,  and  in  real  beauty  or  outward  form 
goes  beyond  the  power  of  the  artist’s  inventive  or  expressive 
pencil”  (Hudson).  “The  ingener  ...  is  the  contriver  by  in- 
genuity, the  designer,  and,  here  applied  to  a poet,  is  almost 
literally  the  Greek  iroiqTrjs,  maker”  (Knight).  Nearly  three 
quarto  pages  of  explanations  will  be  found  in  the  New  Variorum 
edition. 

67.  Has,  i.e.  he  has. 

69.  gutter’d  rocks,  rocks  which  have  been  worn  away  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  and  being  hidden  were  dangerous  to  sailors  ; 
cp.  “galled  rock,”  H.  V.  iii.  1.  12. 

70.  Traitors  ...  keel,  treacherously  lying  in  wait  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  arrest  the  passage  of  the  vessel ; the  word 
clog  more  properly  applies  to  sands  only. 

71-3.  As  having  ...  Desdemona.  As  though  alive  to  the  beauty 
and  virtues  of  Desdemona,  have  foregone  their  destructive  natures, 
and  allowed  the  vessel  which  contained  her  to  pass  on  its  way 
uninjured,  mortal,  in  the  sense  of  deadly,  fatal,  as  often  in 
Shakespeare. 

74.  our  great ...  captain,  Malone  quotes  P.  III.  iv.  4.  336, 
“ And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Caesar .” 

75.  conduct,  escort. 

76.  7.  Whose  speed.  Who  has  arrived  here  a week  earlier 
than  we  expected,  se’xmight,  i.  e.  seven  nights,  is  now  obsolete. 

79.  tall  ship,  stout,  well-built : bless,  make  happy. 

80.  pants,  palpitations  ; the  more  usual  form  now  is  4 pantings.’ 
Cp.  A.  C.  iv.  8.  16. 
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81.  extincted,  extinguished,  quenched. 

83.  The  riches,  originally  a sing,  subs.,  Fr.  richesse.  Shake- 
speare has  it  twice  as  a plural,  but  usually  as  a sing.  subs. 

84.  let  her  . . . knees,  kneel  to  her ; cp.  J.  C.  iii.  2.  78, 
“Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears,”  i.e.  listen 
to  me. 

87.  enwheel,  encompass,  encircle. 

88.  tidings,  used  by  Shakespeare  both  as  a singular  and  a 
plural  substantive. 

94.  They  give citadel,  salute  it,  as  above,  1.  56. 

96.  See  . . news,  ascertain  what  the  news  is. 

98-100.  Let  it ...  courtesy.  Do  not  be  annoyed  that  I go  so  far 
in  my  welcome  as  to  kiss  your  wife ; it  is  from  good  breeding, 
not  from  any  sinister  designs,  that  I venture  to  do  so.  Kissing, 
as  for  instance  at  the  end  of  a dance,  was  in  Shakespeare’s  day 
an  ordinary  form  of  salutation,  and  his  references  to  it  as  such 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

103.  Alas  ...  speech.  The  fault  I find  with  her  is  that  she  is  so 
silent. 

105.  have  list  to  sleep,  have  an  inclination  to  sleep ; A.S.  lust , 
pleasure. 

106-8.  Marry  ...  thinking.  In  your  presence,  I admit,  she  con-, 
fines  her  inclination  to  wrangle  to  her  own  bosom  ; does  not  give 
vent  to  her  scolding  in  words. 

110.  Come  on.  frequent  in  Shakespeare  as  an  exhortation  or 
rebuke,  and  like  our  modern  4 come,  come.’  you  are  ...  doors,  in 
public  you  look  fair  and  pleasant  natured.  Furness  sees  a 
reference  to  the  painting  of  faces  satirized  by  Hamlet  in  Haml. 
iii.  1.  142. 

111.  Bells  ...  kitchens,  as  sweet-voiced  as  bells  when  receiving 
visitors,  but  fierce  as  wild  cats  when  among  your  servants. 

112.  Saints  ...  injuries,  44  when  you  have  a mind  to  do  injuries, 
you  put  on  an  air  of  sanctity  ” (Johnson). 

113.  Players  . beds.  You  are  lazy  when  you  ought  to  be  at 
work  upon  domestic  matters,  and  busy  enough  when  you  go 
to  your  beds.  Grant  White  remarks,  4 4 In  Shakespeare’s  day, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  still,  housewife  is  pronounced 
husif  which  has  passed  into  hussy , with  a half  jocular,  half 
serious,  implication  of  wantonness,  which  seems  not  to  have 
been  lacking  three  hundred  years  ago.  Indeed,  perhaps,  we 
should  read  ‘hussies  in  your  beds.’”  Steevens,  among  other 
passages,  quotes  Midleton’s  Blurt , Master  Constable , iii.  3.  153-6, 
44  According  to  that  wise  saying  of  you,  be  saints  in  the  church, 
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angels  in  the  streets,  devils  in  the  kitchen,  and  apes  in  your 
bed.” 

115.  or  else  ...  Turk,  i.e.  you  may  call  me  an  infidel. 

117.  No  ...  not.  No,  it  is  better  I should  not,  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  hear  unpleasant  things  said  of  you. 

120.  critical,  censorious. 

121.  There ’s  ...  harbour?  Has  some  one  been  sent  to  the  har- 
bour to  find  out  the  news  about  the  vessel  whose  salute  we  heard 
just  now  ? assay,  make  your  attempt  to  describe  my  character. 

123,  4.  but  I ...  am,  but  I cheat  my  sorrow  ; 4 the  thing  I am,’ 
i.e.  a most  sorrowful  person. 

126,7.  I am...frize;  I am  trying  to  think  how  I should 
describe  you,  but  I find  my  thoughts  come  with  as  much  difficulty 
from  my  head  as  bird-lime  does  from  a rough  coat.  ‘ Birdlime  ’ 
is  a glutinous  substance  that  boys  smear  upon  a stick  inserted  in 
a bird’s  nest,  to  which  the  bird’s  feet  adhere  and  prevent  it  from 
flying  off  again ; ‘ frize,’  or  ‘frieze,’  a rough  kind  of  cloth  out  of 
which  thick  coats  are  made.  Steevens  quotes  The  Puritan , 
‘ ‘ The  excuse  stuck  upon  my  tongue  like  ship-pitch  upon  a 
mariner's  gown.  ” 

128.  It  ...  all,  it  (sc.  my  invention),  in  the  effort  to  display 
itself  carries  away  my  very  brains,  but  my  . . . deliver’d,  but  now 
my  muse  is  in  childbirth,  and  this  is  what  it  brings  forth. 

130,  1.  If  she  ...  it.  Her  fairness  (beauty)  is  made  to  be  used, 
and  she  who  has  wit,  i.  e.  is  wise,  does  not  fail  to  turn  her  fairness 
to  account. 

132.  black,  dark,  a brunette. 

133,  4.  If  she...  fit.  Though  she  be  dark,  yet  if  she  is  not 
wanting  in  cunning,  she  will  easily  find  some  one  who  will  be 
ready  to  meet  her  wishes  ; Schmidt  sees  here  a play  on  white  and 
wight , but  perhaps  nothing  more  is  meant  than  what  is  opposite 
to,  and  so  complement al  of,  black. 

137,  8.  She  never ...  heir.  No  fair  woman  can  be  said  to  be 
foolish,  for  even  that  which  in  a woman  is  called  folly  {sc. 
wantonness)  helps  to  the  realization  of  her  desires  by  bringing 
her  heirs  to  her  body. 

139.  fond,  foolish,  i’  the  ale-house,  i.e.  where  stupid,  beer- 
drinking fellows,  ready  to  laugh  at  the  poorest  joke,  most  do 
congregate. 

142,  3.  There’s  ...  do.  However  ugly  and  foolish  a woman 
may  be,  she  cannot  be  so  ugly  and  foolish  as  not  to  be  able  to 
find  an  opportunity  for  imitating  the  pranks  in  which  the  fair 
and  wise  indulge. 
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144.  heavy,  dull. 

146,  7.  one  that ...  itself  ? one  whose  virtues  were  of  a character 
so  unimpeachable,  of  such  assured  validity,  that  they  might 
with  good  reason  challenge  the  warranty  of  malice  itself.  To 
put  on  = to  instigate,  incite,  is  frequent  in  tShakespeare.  Johnson 
says,  “ To  put ...  malice,  is  to  assume  a character  vouched  by  the 
testimony  of  malice  itself.  ” 

149.  Had  tongue  ...  at  will,  had  plenty  to  say  for  herself. 

150.  went ...  gay,  never  dressed  herself  in  tawdry  finery. 

151.  Fled...  may,’  fled  from  temptation  even  when  she  had 
the  opportunity  of  gratifying  her  desires  with  impunity. 

153.  Bade  ...  stay,  bade  the  injury  done  to  her  be  patient,  i.e. 
restrained  herself  even  when  revenge  was  in  her  power : stay  and 
fly  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis. 

154,  5.  She  that...  tail.  The  tail  end  of  a fish  is  generally 
accounted  the  better  part,  and  salmon  is  more  delicate  eating 
than  cod.  For  that,  see  Abb.  § 268. 

160.  To  suckle  ...  beer.  “ After  enumerating  the  perfections 
of  a woman,  Iago  adds,  that  if  ever  there  was  such  a one  as  he 
had  been  describing,  she  was,  at  best,  of  no  other  use  than  to 
suckle  children  and  keep  the  accounts  of  a household”  (Steevens). 

161.  0 most ...  conclusion,  see  note  on  i.  3.  99  above.  A very 
poor  conclusion  to  so  ambitious  a prelude. 

163.  profane,  “ Gross  of  language,  of  expression  broad  and 
brutal.  So  Brabantio,  in  the  first  Act  [i.  1.  115],  calls  Iago 
4 profane  wretch’”  (Johnson),  who  takes  ‘counsellor’  to  mean 
not  so  much  a man  that  gives  counsel , as  a mere  talker.  Liberal, 
licentious,  as  frequently  in  Shakespeare. 

164.  He  speaks  home,  his  words  are  trenchant,  they  pierce 
home;  home , as  adverb,  you  may ...  scholar.  You  will  find 
him  better  as  a soldier  than  as  a reasoner ; he  will  be  more  to 
your  taste  in  that  capacity. 

166.  well  said,  i.e.  well  done. 

168.  I will ...  courtship,  I will  catch,  snare,  you  in  these 
courtesies  of  yours,  make  them  means  of  tripping  you  up. 

169.  You  say  ...  indeed.  These  words  probably  express  nothing 
more  than  Iago’s  malicious  satisfaction  at  their  friendly  converse, 
he  pretending  to  concur  in  their  mutual  complacency  as  shown 
by  their  gestures. 

169-72.  if  such...  sir  in.  If  these  courtesies  of  yours  result 
in  your  being  deprived  of  your  office  as  lieutenant  (as  I intend  they 
shall  by  reporting  them  to  Othello),  it  would  have  been  better 
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for  you  not  to  have  indulged  so  often  in  this  kissing  of  your 
finger-tips  to  her,  with  which  you  now  and  again  are  so  eager  to 
show  your  good  breeding  : to  play  the  sir,  to  act  the  fine  gentle- 
man ; 4 sir  ’ being  used  sarcastically,  as  often  in  Shakespeare. 

174,  5.  would  they  ...  sake  ! It  would  be  better  for  you  that 
they  were  clyster-pipes  that  you  are  putting  to  your  mouth  so 
often  rather  than  your  fingers  ; you  are  doing  the  very  worst 
thing  you  could  for  yourself  in  showing  all  these  marks  of 
courtesy  to  Desdemona,  for  I will  so  twist  the  circumstances,  in 
relating  what  I have  seen,  as  to  bitterly  enrage  the  Moor  against 
you. 

180.  my  fair  warrior,  in  reference  to  her  having  prepared  to 
accompany  him  to  the  war  instead  of  staying  at  home  as  4 4 a moth 
of  peace.”  Steevens  sees  in  the  expression  an  intimation  of  the 
French  sonnetteers  who  called  their  mistresses  4 ( juerrieres . ’ 

181.  It  gives  ...  content,  I am  as  much  surprised  as  delighted 
to  find  you,  who  sailed  after  me,  arrived  before  me. 

184.  till...  death,  make  noise  and  tumult  enough  to  awaken 
death  itself. 

187.  If  it  were  . . . happy.  If  it  were  my  fate  to  die  now,  to  die  now 
Would  be  to  be  most  happy.  Cp.  JJacb.  ii.  3.  87,  8;  W.  T.  iv.  4.  472. 

189.  so  absolute,  used  predicatively  = the  content  wTfich  my 
soul  enjoys  is  so  absolute,  perfect. 

191.  Succeeds  ...  fate,  can  await  me  in  the  unknown  future. 

195.  It  stops  me  here  : said  as  he  places  his  hand  upon  his 

breast. 

1 96.  And  this  ...  be.  Let  these  kisses  be  the  greatest  discords 
that  ever  come  between  us  ! Malone  quotes  Lust's  Dominion , 
44 1 prithee,  chide  if  I have  done  amiss,  But  let  my  punishment 
be  this,  and  this,”  [kissing  the  Moor\ 

198,  9.  0,  you  are  ..  music,  your  hearts  are  well  attuned  to 
each  other  now,  but  I will  soon  do  that  which  will  disturb  your 
harmonious  feelings  ; a metaphor  from  loosening  the  strings  of  a 
musical  instrument  and  so  causing  a discord.  He  is  referring  to 
Othello’s  last  speech. 

200.  As  honest ...  am,  honest  man  that  I am,  said  ironically. 

201 . my  old  . . . isle  ? probably  not  merely  Montano,  who  had 
before  served  under  him  in  war,  but,  in  a collective  sense,  those 
with  whom  he  had  before  been  acquainted  : the  next  lines  seem 
to  show  this. 

203,  4.  Honey  . . . them.  My  darling,  you  will  find  the  people  of 
Cyprus  eager  to  show  their  friendship  to  you  for  my  sake  ; they 
have  always  treated  me  with  the  greatest  kindness  ; for  honey. 
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cp.  H.  V.  ii.  3.  1.,  and  i.  H.  IV.  i.  2.  179 : well  desired,  greatly 
loved. 

205.  out  of  fashion,  “ out  of  method,  without  any  settled  order 
of  discourse  ” (Johnson).  Schmidt,  more  rightly  I think,  takes 
it  to  mean  contrary  “ to  that  which  good  breeding  requires,”  as 
in  H.  V.  iv.  1.  85,  T.  G.  ii.  3.  226. 

205,  6.  I dote  ...  comforts.  I am  so  happy  and  joyous  that 
I talk  on  in  a foolish  manner ; comforts , here,  as  above,  1.  190, 
“ another  comfort,”  is  used  more  in  the  sense  of  happiness  than 
in  the  ordinary  modern  sense  : dote , used  absolutely  : in  my  own 
comforts,  being  so  happy. 

207.  coffers,  chests  or  trunks  containing  his  luggage,  the 
‘ necessaries  ’ of,  1.  274  below. 

208.  the  master  in  merchant  vessels  is  the  technical  term 
answering  to  the  captain  in  men-of-war. 

210.  does  challenge,  demands,  has  a right  to,  etc. 

211.  well  met,  a common  expression  of  gladness  at  meeting 
any  one. 

212.  presently,  not  in  the  more  common  Shakespearean  sense 
of  immediately,  but  as  we  now  use  the  word,  in  a short  time. 

213.  base  men,  etc.  Malone  quotes  Haml.  iv.  5.  161,  “Nature 
is  fine  in  love.  ” 

215.  list  me,  listen  to  me ; trans. , as  frequently  in  Shakespeare. 

216.  court  of  guard,  the  main  guard-house ; cp.  below,  ii.  3. 

195. 

217.  directly,  unmistakeably. 

219.  Lay  thy  ...  thus,  “ on  thy  mouth,  to  stop  it  while  thou  art 
listening  to  a wiser  man  ” (Johnson),  but  also,  I think,  indicating 
the  secrecy  to  be  maintained  in  the  matter. 

220.  hut  for,  merely  for. 

221.  and  will . . . prating  ? Though  he  won  her  love  by  relating 
boastful  and  foolish  lies  of  his  past  life,  do  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
imagine  that  such  prating  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  her  love  from 
cooling. 

222.  discreet,  discerning. 

224,  the  devil,  i.e.  the  Moor,  from  his  colour,  favour,  see 
note  on  i 3.  346  : sympathy,  similarity,  conformity  ; cp.  M.  W. 
ii.  1.  7,  9,  10;  never  in  Shakespeare  in  the  modern  sense  of 
‘ fellow-feeling  ’ produced  by  the  sufferings  of  others. 

228.  required  conveniences,  things  agreeable,  and  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  love. 

229.  her  delicate  ...  abused,  her  delicate  and  tender  nature  will 
find  itself  deceived  and  disappointed,  begin  . . . gorge,  begin  to 
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get  sick  and  tired  of  him  ; gorge , the  swallow;  cp.  Rami.  v.  1. 
207,  “ my  gorge  rises  at  it  ” = I am  inclined  to  be  sick  : to  “ cast 
the  gorge,”  Tim.  iv.  3.  40,  =to  vomit. 

230.  very  nature,  nature  herself  without  any  external  prompt- 
ings. 

232.  a most ...  position,  an  argument  teeming  with  truth,  and 
which  cannot  be  refuted  ; pregnant  = evident,  clear,  is  frequent 
in  Shakespeare.  Schmidt  gives  ‘easy,  natural,’  for  unforced. 

233.  who  stands  . . . does  ? Who  is  there  who  stands  forth  so 
high  above  all  others  in  the  ascent  to  this  good  fortune  ; degree , 
as  a step  towards  something  is  found  in  Shakespeare  both  literally 
and  metaphorically ; we  have  already  (i.  3.  200)  had  grize 
(etymologically  the  same  word)  in  a similar  metaphor. 

234.  voluble.  Staunton  seems  right  in  explaining  this  as  “ fickle , 
inconstant ,”  a meaning  the  word  had  in  Latin,  conscionable, 
conscientious. 

235.  the  mere  ...  seeming,  the  mere  appearance  of  politeness 
and  benevolence. 

236.  7.  salt  ...  affection,  the  wanton  desires  which  he  so  care- 
fully conceals. 

237.  slipper,  i.e.  slippery,  untrustworthy. 

238.  finder  of  occasions,  one  who  manages  to  find  out  oppor- 
tunities for  effecting  his  unholy  purposes. 

239.  can  stamp  . . . itself ; can  forge,  fabricate,  basely  create  for 
himself,  favourable  opportunities  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires 
when  no  such  opportunities  offer  themselves  ; who  will  not  be 
content  with  such  advantages  as  chance  may  give  him,  but  will 
labour  to  create  them. 

242.  green  minds,  unripe;  cp.  A.  G.  i.  5.  73,  4,  “My  salad 
days  when  I was  green  in  judgement.”  a pestilent  knave,  a 
confounded  fellow  (as  we  say  in  slang)  that  has  every  personal 
advantage  he  could  desire  ; pestilent  seems  to  be  used  adverbially, 
as  imminent  above,  1.  3.  136,  and  “ damnable  ingrateful,” 
W.  T . iii.  2.  188. 

243.  hath  ...  already,  her  instincts  have  already  (i.e.  so  quickly) 
pointed  him  out  as  a man  suited  for  her  amorous  purposes. 

244.  5,  most  . . . condition,  most  holy,  chaste,  disposition. 

246.  Blessed  fig’s-end  ! i.e.  you  might  just  as  well  talk  of  a 
blessed  fig’s-end.  the  wine  ...  grapes  ; i.e.  she  is  like  other 
women,  moved  by  the  same  passions,  liable  to  the  same  sins. 
Cp.  M.  V.  iii.  1.  61-7. 

248.  paddle  with,  play  with  in  a fond  manner. 

251.  an  index,  an  indication  of  what  would  shortly  ensue  ; 
indexes  were  formerly  placed  at  the  beginning  of  books  as  the 
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table  of  contents  now  is  ; Malone  quotes  T.  C.  i.  3.  343.  Cp. 
also  Haml.  iii.  4.  52. 

252,  3.  They  met  so  near,  etc.  Cp.  W.  T . i.  2.  284  et  seqq. 

254.  when  these  ...  way,  when  these  mutual  familiarities  so 
lead  the  way. 

255.  hard  at  hand,  close  after. 

256.  incorporate  conclusion,  the  actual  commission  of  sin. 

258.  for  the  command  . . . you.  As  to  what  you  should  do  when 
there,  I will  give  you  directions. 

261.  tainting  his  discipline,  casting  a slur  upon  the  military 
.discipline  maintained  by  him  as  being  lax. 

261,  2.  from  what  ...  minister.  Finding  an  opportunity  in  any 
other  way  that  may  show  itself  more  feasible. 

266.  to  mutiny,  to  break  out  into  discord,  strife ; cp.  B.  II.  ii. 
1.  28,  and  the  substantive  in  B.  J.  i.  Ch.  3,  and  i.  5.  82. 

263-8.  whose  qualification  ...  Cassio.  Whose  anger  will  be 
qualified,  abated,  by  no  other  means  than  the  cashiering  of 
Cassio ; qualify , in  the  same  sense,  though  literally,  is  used 
below,  ii.  3.  4l.  There  seems  to  be  a confusion  of  metaphors 
between  44  whose  qualification  shall  not  be  effected,”  etc.,  and 
*4  whose  temperaments  shall  come  into  no  true  taste,”  etc. 

269.  to  prefer  them,  to  advance,  promote,  them. 

272.  if  I can  . . opportunity.  If  I can  see  my  way  to  any 
opportunity  ; it,  indefinite. 

• 274.  his  necessaries,  the  Moor’s  luggage;  cp.  Ilaml.  i.  3.  1, 

44  My  necessaries  are  embark’d.” 

276.  believe  it,  4 it  ’ is  redundant. 

277.  ’tis  apt  . . . credit ; it  is  likely  and  may  easily  be  believed. 
44  Apt  is  properly  fit,  or  suited.  ...  We  now  . . . commonly  under- 
stand the  kind  of  suitableness  or  readiness  implied  in  apt  as 
being  only  that  which  consists  in  inclination,  or  addictedness,  or 
mere  liability.  Indeed,  we  usually  say  disposed  or  inclined  in 
cases  in  which  apt  wa,s  the  customarjr  word  in  the  English  of  the 
last  century  ; as  in  Smollett’s  Count  Fathom,  4 1 am  apt  to  believe 
it  is  the  voice  of  heaven.’  By  the  substantive  aptitude,  again, 
we  mostly  understand  an  active  fitness.”...  (Craik,  Eng.  of 
Shakespeare,  345.) 

279.  constant,  loving,  Walker  would  read  constant-loving  because 
44  Othello’s  nature,  with  all  its  aptitude  for  true,  manly  affection, 
could  hardly  be  described  as,  emphatically,  a loving  nature.” 

283.  I stand  . . sin,  I am  accountable  for,  etc. , I do  not  pretend 
to  any  great  innocence  of  such  deeds. 

284.  to  diet  my  revenge,  to  feed  my  revenge. 
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285.  lusty,  lustful. 

287.  like  . mineral.  ‘ ‘ This  is  philosophical.  Mineral  poisons 
kill  by  corrosion  ” (Johnson). 

292.  That  judgement  ...  cure,  that  no  amount  of  reasoning  can 
cure  it. 

293.  If  this  ...  on.  “.  . . To  trash,  is  still  a hunter’s  phrase, 
and  signifies  ...  to  fasten  a weight  on  the  neck  of  a dog,  when 
his  speed  is  superior  to  that  of  his  companions.  Thus  says 
Caratach,  in  The  Boncluca  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  i.  1.  108, 

‘ I fled  too, 

But  not  so  fast  ; your  jewel  had  been  lost  then, 

Young  Hengo  there  ; he  trash'd  me,  Nennius,’ — 
i.e.  he  was  the  clog  that  restrained  my  activity....  Trash, 
in  the  first  instance,  ...  may  be  used  to  signify  a worthless  hound, 
as  the  same  term  is  afterwards  [v.  1.  85]  employed  to  describe  a 
worthless  female  : 4 gentlemen  all,  I do  suspect  this  trash.  ’ It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  support  this  present  jingle  of  the  word 
trash  by  examples,  it  is  so  much  in  our  author’s  manner,  although 
his  worst.  Stand  the  putting  on  may  mean — Does  not  start  too  soon 
after  Desdemona,  and  so  destroy  my  scheme  by  injudicious 
precipitation.  But  I rather  think  these  words  have  reference  to 
the  enterprise  of  provoking  Cassio,  and  will  then  imply, — if  he 
has  courage  enough  for  the  attempt  to  which  I have  just  incited  or 
put  him  on  ” (Steevens).  Furness,  who  retains  the  trace  of  the 
folios,  and  explains  “For  his  quick  hunting,”  as  “in  order  to 
make  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him,  hunt  quickly,”  approves 
of  Halliwell’s  explanation,  “ if  this  wretched  fellow,  whose  steps 
I carefully  watch  in  order  to  quicken  his  pace,”  etc. 

295.  on  the  hip,  a metaphor  from  wrestling  when  one  man  gets 
the  other  over  his  hip  and  throws  him  ; cp.  M.  V.  i.  3.  47,  “ If 
I can  catch  him  on  the  hip.  ” 

296.  Abuse  him,  speak  of  him  abusively  and  falsely,  rank 
garb,  “ I believe,  means  grossly , i.e.  without  mincing  the  matter  ” 
(Steevens),  which  seems  better  than  to  take  ‘gross’  as  = lustful, 
lascivious,  as  some  do. 

297.  For  I fear  ...  too,  for  I am  suspicious  also  as  to  Cassio’s 
intimacy  with  my  wife. 

300.  practising  upon,  plotting  against. 

301.  Even  to  madness,  so  as  even  to  drive  him  mad.  ’Tis  here  . . . 
confused.  I have  the  outline  of  my  plot  in  my  head,  but  must 
wait  for  time  to  fill  it  out  and  perfect  it. 

302.  knavery’s,  etc.  “An  honest  man,”  says  Johnson,  “acts 
upon  a plan  and  forecasts  his  designs  ; but  .a  knave  depends  upon 
temporary  and  local  opportunities,  and  never  knows  his  own 
purpose  but  at  the  time  of  execution.” 
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2.  upon,  in  consequence  of  : mere,  complete  ; the  original  sense 
of  the  word. 

3.  put  himself ...  triumph,  rejoice  and  make  merry  ; cp.  M.  M. 
iv.  2.  219,  “Put  not  yourself  into  amazement  how  these,”  etc., 
T.  N.  ii.  5.  164,  “ put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity”; 
possibly  a metaphor  from  dressing  oneself  in  anything. 

5.  his  addiction  leads  him,  his  inclination  ; cp.  H.  V.  i.  1.  54. 

6.  beneficial  news,  good  news,  the  pompous  language  of  the 
herald,  nuptial.  In  the  only  passages  in  which  Shakespeare 
uses  the  pi.  form  of  this  word  the  readings  are  doubtful  ; on  the 
other  hand  he  uses  ‘ funerals,’  like  the  Fr .funer  allies,  Lat.  funera, 
J.  C.  V.  3.  105,  T.  A.  i.  1.  381. 

7.  was,  sc.  it  was.  all  offices  are  open,  “i.e.  all  rooms,  or 
places,  in  the  castle  ; at  which  refreshments  are  prepared,  or 
served  out  ” (Steevens). 

9.  told  eleven,  counted,  struck  eleven  ; so,  M.  N.  D.  v.  370, 
‘ ‘ The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve.  ” 


Scene  III. 

2,  3.  Let’s  teach  ...  discretion,  let  us  be  prudent,  and  not  go 
too  far  in  our  merriment,  let  us  observe  that  moderation  which 
consists  in  not  going  beyond  the  limits  of  discretion  in  our 
merriment. 

7.  with  your  earliest,  at  the  earliest  moment  you  can. 

12.  cast  us,  dismissed  us,  as  above,  i.  1.  150. 

17.  sounds  a parley.  Steevens  quotes  T.  C.  iv.  5.  55,  “ There’s 
language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip,  Nay  her  foot  speaks,” 
and  Booth,  M.  V.  i.  1.  164,  “from  her  eyes  I did  receive  fair 
speechless  messages.”  “ To  sound  a parley  ” was  to  proclaim  by 
the  sound  of  a trumpet  the  wish  of  one  party  of  beligerents  to 
hold  a conference  with  the  other  party  in  order  to  come  to  an 
agreement  of  some  kind  : the  military  metaphor  is  carried  on  in 
1.  20. 

20.  an  alarum  to  love,  a call  to,  etc.,  from  Ital.  alV  arme , to 
arms  ! 

22.  a stoup,  a flagon,  flask  : a measure,  a certain  quantity  of 
drink;  cp.  Mach.  iii.  4.  11. 

25,  6.  I have  very  . . . drinking,  a very  little  wine  muddles  my 
brains  : courtesy,  polite  manners. 

28,  9.  I’ll  drink  for  you,  i.e.  part  of  your  share ; to  save  him 
from  getting  drunk  ; possibly  an  allusion  to  alms-drink , A.  G.  ii. 
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7.  5,  “They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink,’’  which  War- 
burton  explains  as  “a  phrase  amongst  good  fellows,  to  signify 
that  liquor  of  another’s  share  which  his  companion  drinks  to 
ease  him.” 

31.  craftily  qualified,  Johnson  explains  craftily  as  “ slily  mixed 
with  water  ” ; but,  as  Furness  remarks,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  he  should  have  done  this  secretly,  and  ‘ craftily  ’ may  mean 
nothing  more  than  ‘ wisely  ’ ; he  had  been  cunning  enough  (in  a 
good  sense),  knowing  his  infirmity,  to  dilute  the  wine,  what 
innovation,  what  change,  referring  to  his  flushed  face. 

38.  it  dislikes  me,  but  I had  rather  not ; see  Abb.  § 297. 

39,  40.  If  I can  . . . already,  if  I can  induce  him  to  drink  but  one 
cup  in  addition  to  what  he  has  already  drunk. 

41.  as  full ...  offence,  as  ready  to  quarrel  and  take  offence. 

42.  As  my  . . . dog*,  not  meaning  any  particular  young  lady,  but 
using  my  generically  of  a pet  dog. 

43.  Whom  love  ...  out,  whom  love  for  Desdemona  has  almost 
driven  out  of  his  senses  ; in  iv.  2.  146  we  have,  “ That  turned 
your  wits  the  seamy  side  without.  ” 

44.  caroused.  “ Carouse,  a drinking-bout.  (F. ,— G. ) Origin- 
ally an  adv.  meaning  ‘completely’  or  ‘all  out,’  i.e.  ‘to  the 
bottom,’  used  of  drinking.  Whence  the  phrase  ‘ to  quaff  carouse ,’ 
to  drink  deeply.  . . . ‘ The  tippling  sottes  at  midnight  which  to 
quaffe  carowse  do  use.’  . . . Drant’s  Horace.  . . . Also  spelt 
garouse  . . . — F.  carous,  ‘ a carrouse  of  drinke  ’ ; Cotgrave  . . . 
— G.  garaus , adv.  . . . ([which]  signifies  literally  ‘right  out,’ 
and  was  specially  used  of  emptying  a bumper  to  any  one’s 
health  . . . Similarly  the  phrase  allaus  was  sometimes  used,  from 
the  G.  all  aus,  all  out,  in  exactly  the  same  connection.  ...  It 
even  found  its  way  into  English.  Thus  Beaum.  and  Fletcher  : 
‘ Why,  give’s  some  wine  then,  this  will  fit  us  all ; Here’s  to  you, 
still  my  captain’s  friend  ! All  out  / ’ Beggar’s  Bush,  Act  ii.  sc.  3 ” 
(Skeat,  Diet.  s.  v.). 

45.  potations  pottle-deep,  has  drunk  deep  potations  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tankard  to  the  health  of  Desdemona  : potations , 
cogn.  acc. 

46.  noble  swelling  ...  distance,  high  born  and  high  spirited 
who  are  fellows  extremely  punctilious  in  regard  to  their  honour ; 
very  ready  to  quarrel  on  the  least  provocation  being  offered 
them.  ‘ To  hold  a person  at  a distance  ’ is  not  to  be  familiar 
with  him,  to  be  punctilious  towards  him. 

48.  The  very  ...  isle.  “A  pure  extract,  as  it  were,  the  very 
quintessence  of  this  isle  ” (Schmidt). 

49.  fluster’d,  made  hot  with  drinking  ; cp.  the  mod.  expression, 
“ flushed  with  wine.  ” 
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50.  And  they  . . . too,  and  they  also  are  among  those  on  guard. 

51,2.  Am  I ...  isle,  my  cue  is  to  stir  Cassio  up  to  some  deed 
which  will  offend  the  people  of  Cyprus. 

53.  If  consequence  ...  stream,  if  things  turn  out  as  my 
imagination  predicts,  then  all  will  go  well  with  me. 

55.  a rouse.  “According  to  Gifford,  ‘A  rouse  was  a large 
glass  ...  in  which  a health  was  given,  the  drinking  of  which  by 
the  rest  of  the  company  formed  a carouse  ....  In  process  of 
time  both  these  words  were  used  in  a laxer  sense.’  Note  on 
Massinger  [ Duke  of  Milan , i.  1.  34]”  (Dyce,  Gloss,  s.v.).  “A  ' 
drinking-bout  . . . Swed.  rus , a drunken  fit,  drunkenness  ; rusa , 
to  fuddle  ” (Skeat,  Diet.  s.v.).  The  word  is  again  used  in  Haml. 

i.  2.  127,  i.  4.  8,  ii.  1.  58. 

56.  not . . . pint,  not  more  than  a pint. 

67 . potent  in  potting,  mighty  drinkers.  4 4 This  accomplishment 
in  the  English  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
The  Captain : 4 Lod.  Are  the  Englishmen  such  stubborn  drinkers  ? 
Piso.  Not  a leak  at  sea  can  suck  more  liquor ; you  shall  have 
their  children  christen’d  in  mull’d  sack,  and,  at  five  years  old, 
able  to  knock  a Dane  down’”  (Steevens,  quoted  by  Furness). 

4 4 Henry  Peacham  in  his  Compleat  Gentleman  . . . has  a section 
entitled  4 Drinking,  the  plague  of  our  English  Gentry,  ’ in  which 
he  says,  4 Within  these  fiftie  or  threescore  years  it  was  a rare 
thing  with  us  to  see  a drunken  man  ....  But  since  we  had  to 
doe  in  the  quarrell  of  the  Netherlands  ...  the  custom  of  drinking 
and  pledging  healths  was  brought  over  into  England  ; wherein 
let  the  Dutch  be  their  own  judges,  if  we  equall  them  not ; yea, 

I think  rather  excell  them  ’ ” (Singer).  swag-bellied,  large, 
overhanging  belly  ; 44  swag , to  hang  loose  and  heavy,  to  sway,  to 
swing  about”  (Halliwell).  Palsgrave,  44 1 swagg  as  a fatte  per- 
son’s belly  swaggeth  as  he  goth.  ” your,  generical. 

71.  he  sweats  ...  Almain,  has  no  trouble  in  drinking  down  a 
German. 

71,  2.  he  gives  ...  filled,  makes  him  so  drunk  that  he  vomits 
even  before  the  next  pot  of  wine  can  be  filled,  while  he  himself 
is  still  unharmed  by  the  liquor : 4 pottle,  ’ a dimin.  of  4 pot.  ’ 

74.  I’ll  do  you  justice,  drink  my  fair  share  of  the  liquor ; so 

ii.  H.  IV.  v.  3.  76,  44  Do  me  right,”  where  Steevens  notes,  44  To 
do  a man  right , and  to  do  him  reason , were  formerly  usual 
expressions  in  pledging  healths.  He  who  drank  a bumper  ex- 
pected a bumper  should  be  drunk  to  his  toast.  ” 

76.  a worthy  peer,  44  a worthy  lord,  a title  frequently  bestowed 
upon  kings  in  our  old  romances  ” (Bitson).  These  stanzas  are 
taken  from  an  old  song  to  be  found  in  Percy’s  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry. 
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77.  but  a crown,  only  five  shillings  altogether. 

78.  all  too  dear,  much  too  dear,  lown,  or  loon , a base  fellow. 

83.  Then  take  ...  thee,  be  contented  to  wear  your  old  cloak. 

87.  No,  for  I hold,  etc.  Cassio  already  begins  to  show  the 

effects  of  the  wine  upon  him. 

89.  must  be  saved,  which  are  destined  to  be  saved. 

91.  no  offence  to,  etc.  I say  this  without  wishing  to  offend,  etc. 

92.  quality,  rank. 

104.  To  the  platform,  let  us  go  to  the  terrace  of  the  fort,  set 
the  watch,  station  the  guard  at  their  posts. 

107.  give  direction,  i.e.  in  battle. 

108.  a just  equinox.  His  vice  is  of  equal  measure  with  his 
virtue,  as  at  the  equinox  the  days  and  nights  are  of  the  same 
length. 

109.  ’tis  pity  of  him.  It  is  a pity  that  he  should  be  afflicted 
with  such  an  infirmity  ; so  below,  iv.  1.  206,  “ the  pity  of  it, 
lago.  ” 

110-2.  I fear  ...  island.  Since  Othello  has  placed  him  in  a 
position  of  so  much  trust,  I am  afraid  that  some  day  or  other,, 
when  drink  overcomes  him,  he  will  do  something  that  will  cause 
a commotion  in  the  island.  Cp.  Lear , i.  3.  15. 

114,  15.  Hell  watch . . . cradle.  He  will  keep  awake  twice  twelve 
hours  if  not  sent  to  sleep  by  drink  : set,  revolution. 

121.  after  the  lieutenant,  follow  him. 

123-5.  Should  hazard  ...  infirmity.  Should  venture  to  give  the 
place  of  second  in  command  to  one  in  whom  such  a vice  as  drunken- 
ness is  thoroughly  rooted.  Malone  quotes  Lear , i.  1.  295  ; for 
the  form  ingraft , see  Abb.  § 342. 

126.  for  this  . . . island,  I would  not  do  it  for  all  the  wealth  of 
Cyprus. 

131.  a twiggen  bottle.  “That  is,  slash  him  till  he  resembles 
a * Chianti  ’ bottle  covered  with  straw  network  ; such  a bottle  as. 
he  has  been  drinking  from,  perhaps,  in  his  mind”  (Booth,, 
quoted  by  Furness). 

134.  the  mazzard,  a contemptuous  term  for  the  head,  possibly 
from  its  resemblance  to  a mazer , a large  drinking  bowl ; so 
sconce,  originally  a small  fort,  is  used  by  Shakespeare  for  a 
helmet,  and  thence  contemptuously  for  the  head.  Cp.  Harnl. 
v.  1.  97,  “knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a sexton’s  spade.” 

136.  cry  a mutiny,  call  out  that  a mutiny  has  broken  out,  with 
the  object  of  alarming  the  citizens,  and  so  exaggerating  in  their 
minds  the  offence  committed  by  Cassio. 

139.  Here’s  indeed  ! This  is  a nice  way  to  keep  watch  ! 
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140.  Diablo,  generally  taken  as  a contraction  of  the  Italian 
diavolo,  i.e.  devil ; Furness  points  out  that  Diablo  is  the  ordinary 
Spanish  word. 

141.  God’s  ...  hold!  I adjure  you  by  God’s  will  to  restrain 
yourself. 

144.  Hold  ...  lives  ! Cease  fighting  as  you  value  your 

lives. 

149.  Are  we  ...  Turks.  ‘ To  turn  Turk’  was  a proverbial 
expression  for  any  change  of  condition  for  the  worse,  especially 
of  changing  one’s  religion  ; cp.  M.  A.  iii.  4.  57,  Ha  ml.  iii.  2.  287, 
but  here  used  more  literally,  to  have  become  as  hostile  to  our- 
selves as  the  Turks  whose  invasion  has  just  been  averted  by  the 
hand  of  Providence  ; alluding  to  the  storm  which  had  destroyed 
their  fleet. 

151.  put  by  brawl,  lay  aside,  cease,  this  barbarous  fighting 
among  yourself  ; brawl,  generally  a contemptuous  term  for  a 
quarrel,  like  ‘ squabble.  ’ 

152.  to  carve  ...  rage,  “to  supply  food  or  gratification  for  his 
own  anger”  (Steevens),  who  quotes  Haml.  i.  3.  20,  “He  may 
not,  as  unvalued  persons  do,  Carve  for  himself.  ” 

153.  lie  dies  ...  motion,  the  moment  he  stirs  (to  continue  the 
contest),  he  shall  die. 

155.  From  her  propriety,  “ out  of  herself  ” (Schmidt,  Lex.),  out 
of  her  senses. 

158.  friends  all...  but  now,  all  of  them  good  friends  only  a 
moment  ago. 

159.  In  quarter.  “It  is  evident  that  the  quarter  referred  to 
was  that  apartment  of  the  castle  assigned  to  the  officers  on 
guard,  where  Othello,  after  giving  Cassio  his  orders,  had,  a little 
before,  left  him ; and  where  lago,  with  his  companions,  im- 
mediately found  him”  (Henley).  Ritson  explains  “at  peace, 
quiet,”  but  gives  no  instance  of  the  phrase  so  used,  groom,  i.e. 
bridegroom. 

161.  had  unwitted,  had  turned  men  mad  : the  influence  which 
astrology  still  possessed  over  the  minds  of  men  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  is  shown  by  the  numerous  allusions  in  his  plays  to  that 
so-called  science. 

162.  one  at  other’s,  each  at  the  other’s,  at  one  another’s. 

164.  Any  beginning  ...  odds.  I cannot  tell  how  the  quarrel 
began,  peevish,  childish,  unreasonable  as  the  quarrels  of  children, 
odds,  in  the  sense  of  4 quarrel  ’ (frequently  in  Shakespeare)  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  expression  ‘ to  be  at  odds  ’ with  any  one, 
not  to  be  even  (i.e.  at  peace)  with  him. 

166.  a part  of  it,  as  opposed  to  the  beginning  of  it. 
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167.  you  are  thus  forgot,  have  so  far  forgotten  yourself  and 
what  was  due  from  you  ; see  Abb.  § 295. 

169.  civil,  decorous  in  your  behaviour  : stillness,  quiet,  peace- 
able, disposition. 

171,2.  your  name  . . . censure ; your  reputation  stands  high  with 
those  whose  opinion  is  worth  having,  i.  e.  the  wise  ; censure,  which 
now  always  = unfavourable  judgement,  originally  had  a neutral 
meaning,  and  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare  in  a majority  of  cases. 

173.  unlace,  loosen  so  that  it  will  drop  off  you,  like  a garment, 
etc.,  whose  strings  have  been  undone  ; Steevens  quotes  T.  N.  iv. 
1.  16,  “ I pry  thee  now,  ungird  thy  strangeness.” 

174,  5.  And  spend  . . . brawler  ? And  rashly  exchange  the  good 
opinion  men  have  of  you  for  the  name  of  a night  brawler  ; your, 
objectively. 

176.  to  danger,  ‘to’  expressing  the  extent,  as  in  such  expres- 
sions as  ‘ ‘ worried  to  death.  ” 

178.  which  something  ...  me,  which  is  rather  painful  to  me 
now. 

180.  By  me  that’s  ...  night,  anything  wrong  that  I have  said  or 
done. 

181.  self-charity,  “ care  of  one’s  self  ” (Johnson). 

182.  if  it  be  ...  sin.  “ From  this  passage  we  see  how  unneces- 
sary and  redundant  our  modern  ‘ it  ’ is.  This  is  (if  the  order  of 
the  words  be  disregarded)  as  good  English  as  our  modern  ‘ unless 
it  be  a sin  to  defend  ourselves.’  The  fact  is,  this  use  of  the 
modern  ‘it’  is  an  irregularity  only  justified  by  the  clearness 
which  it  promotes.  ‘ It  ’ at  the  beginning  of  a sentence  calls 
attention  to  the  real  subject  which  is  to  follow.  ‘ It  is  a sin, 
viz.,  to  defend  ourself’”  (Furness). 

184.  My  blood  ...  rule  ; begins  to  get  the  upper-hand  of  reason, 
prudence,  etc.,  my  safer  guides  ; cp.  Lear,  iv.  2.  64,  “ Were’t  my 
fitness  To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood.  ” 

185.  collied,  “ Othello  means  that  passion  has  discoloured 
his  judgement.  The  word  is  used  in  M.  N.  D.  i.  1.  145,  ‘like 
lightning  in  the  collied  night.’  To  colly  anciently  signified  to 
besinut,  to  blacken  as  with  coal  ” (Steevens). 

186.  Assays  ...  way;  endeavours  to  make  me  follow  its  lead. 

188.  Shall  sink ...  rebuke.  Will  be  filled  with  awe  at  the 
terrible  punishment  I shall  inflict.  For  rebuke , - chastisement, 
cp.  i.  H.  IV.  v.  1.  Ill,  “ Rebuke  &nd  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.” 

189.  foul  rout,  unseemly  brawl. 

190.  approved  ...  offence,  proved  guilty  of  this  offence. 
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191.  Though  he  ...  birth,  though  he  were  my  twin-brother,  both 
of  us  having  been  born  at  a birth. 

192.  Shall  lose  me,  i.e.  I will  cast  him  off  from  my  friendship, 
town  of  war,  see  Abb.  § 163. 

193.  Yet  wild,  still  in  a state  of  excitement,  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  panic  caused  by  the  threatened  invasion. 

194.  To  manage,  to  find  opportunity  for. 

195.  the  court  ...  safety  ! Malone,  who  transposes  and  and  of 
says,  “ The  court  of  guard  was  the  common  phrase  of  the  time 
for  the  guard  room.  It  has  already  been  used  by  Iago  in  a 
former  scene  [ii.  1.  220];  and  what  still  more  strongly  confirms 
the  emendation,  Iago  is  there  speaking  of  Cassio,  and  describing 
him  as  about  to  be  placed  in  the  very  station  where  he  now 
appears  : ‘ The  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard.’ 
Again,  in  A.  C.  iv.  9.  32,  ‘ If  we  be  not  reliev’d  within  this  hour, 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard.’  ” No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  been  given  of  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  text. 

197,  8.  If  partially  ...  soldier.  If  bound  by  partiality  or  in  con- 
sequence of  being  connected  by  ties  of  office,  you  show  a bias  in 
his  favour,  and,  in  telling  the  story,  extenuate  the  facts,  then 
you  are  no  true  soldier.  The  folios  and  quartos  all  read  league 
which  Pope  altered  into  leagu’d.  The  ellipsis  of  adverbial 
inflections  (see  Abb.  § 397)  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare,  and  it 
seems  just  possible  that,  partially  being  taken  as  = by  partiality, 
the  old  reading  may  stand  as  equivalent  to  £ being  affined  by 
partiality  or  by  league  in  office.’  For  affined,  cp.  above, 
i.  1.  39. 

199.  Touch  ...  near.  Do  not  ask  me  to  do  what  will  be  so 
painful  to  me  ; cp.  Haml.  ii.  2.  626,  “ I’ll  tent  him  to  the  quick.” 
Iago  is  of  course  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  given  him. 

206.  with  determined  ...  him.  With  his  sword  uplifted  in  the 
determination  “ to  wreak  his  anger  upon  him”  (Schmidt,  Lex.). 

207.  To  execute  ...  him,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  him. 
this  gentleman,  Montano,  who  interfered  and  entreated  Cassio 
to  stay  his  hand. 

209.  the  crying  fellow,  i.e.  crying  out  for  help. 

211.  might  ...  fright,  might  fall  into  a panic. 

212.  Outran  my  purpose ; outran  me,  and  prevented  my  effect- 
ing my  purpose. 

213.  the  clink  ...  swords,  the  clash  and  stroke  of  swords  ; the 
clash,  or  ring,  of  the  meeting  swords. 

214.  high  in  oath,  swearing  loudly. 

214,  15.  which  till  ...  before,  which  until  to-night  I never 
knew  him  to  be  guilty  of. 
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216.  For  ...  brief,  for  all  this  happened  in  a very  short  time, 
close  together,  fighting  hand  to  hand. 

222.  As  men  . . . best,  for  men  in  rage  sometimes  strike  those 
who  are  their  best  friends,  mistaking  their  intentions. 

225.  Which  ...  pass,  which  was  more  than  could  be  patiently 
endured. 

226,  7.  Thy  honesty  ..  Cassio.  Your  good  feelings,  and  your 
love  to  Cassio,  lead  you  to  make  lighter  of  the  matter  than  you 
should,  and  to  relate  the  circumstances  in  such  a manner  as 
to  shield  him.  On  thee,  see  Abb.  § 231. 

229.  Look,  if  ...  up  ! See,  the  noise  of  the  outbreak  has  called 
up  Desdemona  ! 

231.  sweeting,  a term  of  endearment  like  honey,  ii.  1.  206,  used 
again  T.  S.  iv.  3.  36,  T . N.  ii.  3.  43.  The  origin  of  the  term  is 
an  apple  of  that  name,  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  which  is 
still  grown  about  Stratford. 

239.  past  all  surgery,  so  that  no  surgeon  can  cure  me. 

245.  more  sense,  “The  sense  of  a wound  is  its  sensibility ” 
(Knight). 

246.  Reputation  is  an  idle,  etc.  With  Iago’s  homily  upon 
reputation  compare  Falstaff  s soliloquy  on  honour,  i.  H . IV.  v. 
1.  133  et  seqq.  false  imposition,  something  put  upon  men  when 
they  do  not  deserve  it  ; now  used  in  a bad  sense  only. 

249.  to  recover  . . . again,  to  win  back  his  favour  and  friendship. 

250,  1.  you  are  but  ...  mailce  ; he  is  angry  with  you  just  now 
because  you  have  been  guilty  of  an  imprudent  act,  and  has 
therefore  thought  it  obligatory  upon  him  to  dismiss  you  from 
your  office,  but  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  in-  his  heart  bear 
ill  will  towards  you  : cast,  dismissed  ; as  below,  v.  2.  327. 

252.  imperious,  lordly,  terrible  in  his  majesty : for  affright 
Staunton  suggests  appease. 

253.  and  he’s  yours,  and  you  will  quickly  recover  his  friendship. 

254-6.  I will  rather  . . . officer.  I will  rather  ask  to  be  despised 
than  endeavour  to  beguile  him  into  taking  back  into  his  employ 
one  so  utterly  unworthy  to  serve  under  so  good  a commander, 
slight,  worthless,  possessed  of  no  solid  qualities  : cp.  Cymb.  v.  4. 
64,  4 ‘ lachimo,  slight  thing  of  Italy.  ” 

256.  speak  parrot,  4 4 talk  idly,”  as  Malone  says,  or  rather, 
without  knowing  what  one  was  saying. 

257.  discourse  fustian,  talk  bombastically,  in  a high  sounding 
strain;  see  note  on  i.  1.  13. 

260.  what  was  he,  who  was  he  ; but  with  a notion  of  indefinite- 
ness. 
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267.  pleasance,  merriment. 

269,  70.  how  came  ...  recovered  ? how  have  you  managed  to  get 
sober  again  so  quickly  ? 

272,  3.  one  unperfectness  ...  myself.  One  imperfection  (wrath) 
makes  me  conscious  of  another  (drunkenness)  so  as  to  cause  me 
thoroughly  to  despise  myself. 

274.  moraler,  moralist ; see  Abb.  § 443. 

277.  mend  it  ...  good.  Do  your  best  to  make ‘matters  smooth 
again  ; or,  perhaps,  make  the  reconciliation  the  means  of  binding 
him  more  strongly  to  you  than  ever ; see  below,  11.  330,  1,  “ this 
crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was  before.” 

278,  9.  I will ...  drunkard!  Were  I to  ask  him  for  my  place 
again,  he  would  be  certain  to  tell  me  I am  a drunkard.  Hydra, 
a monstrous  serpent  with  nine  heads,  the  offspring  of  Typhon 
and  Echidna,  which  ravaged  the  country  of  Lerna,  near  Argos. 
One  of  the  twelve  tasks  imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus, 
as  a penalty  for  his  having,  in  a fit  of  madness,  killed  his  own 
children  and  two  of  those  of  Iphicles,  was  the  destruction  of  this 
monster.  Hercules  struck  off  its  heads  with  his  club,  but  in 
place  of  each  one  thus  struck  off,  two  new  ones  instantly  grew 
forth.  With  the  assistance,  therefore,  of  his  servant,  Iolaus, 
Hercules  burned  away  eight  of  the  heads  of  the  monster,  burying 
the  ninth  head,  which  was  immortal,  under  a huge  rock. 

280,  1 . To  be  now  . . . beast ! To  think  that  man  should  at  one 
moment  be  a reasonable  creature,  the  next  a fool,  and  not  long 
after  a beast  ! For  presently,  see  note  on  ii.  1.  215. 

282.  inordinate  cup,  immoderate. 

283.  a good  . . . creature,  a good  friendly  creature,  with  a play 
on  the  word  familiar  in  the  sense  of  devil ; cp.  L.  L.  L.  i.  2.  177, 
“ Love  is  a familiar  ; Love  is  a devil.” 

286.  I have  ...  it,  I have  made  good  proof  of  it.  I drunk  ! To 
think  of  my  being  drunk  ! 

287.  at  a time,  once  and  away,  for  once  ; see  Abb.  § 81. 

289.  is  now  the  general,  rules  in  everything. 

291.  denotement,  observation. 

293.  free,  generous.  For  apt,  see  Craik,  Eng.  of  Shakespeare, 
§ 345. 

294.  and  vice  ...  goodness,  some  fault,  shortcoming,  in  her,  etc. 

295.  this  broken  joint,  this  rupture  ; a metaphor  from  surgery, 
which  is  continued  in  the  last  words  of  the  speech,  a broken  limb 
when  re-set  becoming  stronger  at  the  joint  than  it  was  originally, 
to  splinter,  to  splice,  as  a broken  limb  when  re-set  is  bound  with 
splints,  lay,  wager.  Cp.  ii.  H.  IV.  iv.  1.  222,  3,  “Our  peace 
will,  like  a broken  limb,  Grow  stronger  from  the  breaking,” 
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302.  I think  it  freely,  sincerely. 

303.  to  undertake  for  me,  to  plead  my  cause  with  Othello. 

304.  if  they  ...  here,  if  I fail  to  get  Desdemona  to  take  my 
part,  check  me,  hinder,  bar,  me. 

309.  is  free,  ‘ ‘ Such  as  honest  openness  or  frank  good-will  would 
give  ” (Singer).  Cp.  ‘freely,’  1.  302  above. 

310.  Frobal,  a contraction  of  ‘ probable  ’ ; Halliwell  quotes 
another  instance  of  the  contraction  from  Sampson’s  Vow-Breaker. 
See  Abb.  §461. 

312.  The  inclining  ...  subdue,  to  win  over  Desdemona  who  is 
always  so  ready  to  give  her  help. 

313,  4.  as  fruitful  ...  elements.  “Liberal,  bountiful,  as  the 
elements  out  of  which  all  things  are  produced  ” (Johnson).  Cp. 

H.  VIIL  i.  3.  56,  “A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us.” 

315,  6.  were’t  ...  sin,  even  to  renounce  his  faith  entirely  with 
all  the  ‘ ‘ outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.  ” 

317-20.  His  soul ...  function.  His  love  for  her  has  so  enslaved 
him  that  she  can  do  anything  she  pleases,  according  as  her  will, 
which  is  like  that  of  a god  in  its  power  over  him,  may  choose, 
function,  “ the  operation  of  the  mental  faculties  ” (Schmidt) ; cp, 
Mach.  i.  3.  140. 

320.  How  then  . . . villain,  how  can  it  be  argued  that  I am,  etc. 

321.  parallel  course,  “course  level  or  even  with  his  design” 
(Johnson). 

322.  Divinity  of  hell ! This  is  the  theology  of  devils  ! 

323.  4.  When  devils  ...  shows,  “When  devils  mean  to  instigate 
men  to  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ” (Malone).  For  put 
on,  see  note  on  ii.  1.  147. 

324.  Suggest,  tempt,  as  frequently  in  Shakespeare,  heavenly 
shows,  saintly  appearances. 

328.  this  pestilence,  this  poisonous  suggestion. 

329.  That  she  . . . lust,  that  she  is  anxious  to  have  him  recalled 
and  restored  to  his  former  post  merely  in  order  that  she  may 
have  opportunities  for  gratifying  her  desires,  repeal,  recall,  as 
often  in  Shakespeare. 

330.  1.  And  by  ...  Moor.  And  in  proportion  to  her  efforts  to 
befriend  Cassio  she  will  weaken  Othello’s  belief  in  her  honesty. 

334.  enmesh,  ensnare,  take  in  its  meshes. 

335,  6.  not  like  ...  cry,  i.e.  my  part  is  quite  a secondary  one, 
I take  no  real  part  in  the  chase.  Cry,  “a  pack,  properly,  the 
giving  mouth  of  hounds”  (Dyce,  Gloss,  s.  v.).  Cp.  M.  N.  D.  iv 

I.  128,  Cor.  iii.  3.  120. 
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343.  by  wit  . . . witchcraft,  by  means  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
not  by  supernatural  help. 

344.  depends  ...  time,  must  wait  for  the  development  of  things 
in  the  slow  course  of  time. 

346.  by  that  small  hurt,  i.e.  you  have  paid  but  a small  price  for 
so  great  a gain  as  getting  Cassio  cashiered. 

347,  8.  Though.  other  ...  ripe.  The  argument  is  this  : Iago 
compares  Casssio  to  one  tree,  and  himself  and  Roderigo  to 
another  or  others.  “Cassio,”  he  says,  “grew  fair  against  the 
sun,”  whilst  they  were  in  the  shade,  i.e.  he  had  an  advan- 
tage over  them  in  his  position  in  life ; but,  notwithstanding 
this,  they  had  “ blossom’d  first,”  i.e . had  by  their  success 
in  turning  him  out  of  his  lieutenancy,  made  better  use  of  their 
time  and  opportunities  ; and  arguing  from  this,  it  w^as  likely 
that  they  would  “first  grow  ripe,”  i.e.  would  ultimately  beat 
him  in  the  race  by  attaining  their  objects,  while  he  would  end  in 
failure  and  disgrace.  Johnson  and  Malone  have  quite  missed 
the  point  here. 

349.  By  the  mass,  a form  of  oath.  The  mass  is  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  or  the  Holy  Communion.  “ — A.S.  messe , (1) 
the  mass,  (2)  a church  festival.  . . . — Low  Lat.  missa , ( 1 ) dismissal, 
(2)  the  mass.  . . . The  name  is  usually  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  allusion  is  to  the  words  ite,  missCo  est  (go,  the  congrega- 
tion is  dismissed),  which  were  used  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service”  ...  (Skeat,  Ety.  Diet.). 

351.  thee,  reflexive:  cp.  K.  J.  v.  3.  10,  “The  French  fight 
coldly  and  retire  themselves. ” billeted,  quartered;  a ‘billet’  is 
a note  or  ticket  given  to  soldiers  to  show  the  houses  at  which 
they  are  to  be  quartered  in  towns  where  there  are  no  regular 
barracks  or  insufficient  barrack  accommodation. 

354.  move  for  Cassio,  plead  his  cause. 

356.  to  draw,  i.e.  it  must  be  my  part  to,  etc. 

357.  jump,  exactly  ; as  in  Haml.  i.  1.  65,  v.  2.  386  : see  note  on 
i.  3.  5,  above. 

359.  Dull  not  . . . delay,  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  as  we  say. 


Act  III.  Scene  I. 

1.  I will  ...  pains,  I will  reward  you  for  your  trouble.  “ The 
custom  of  awaking  a couple  the  morning  after  the  marriage  with  a 
concert  of  music,  is  of  old  standing”...  (Brand,  Pop.  Ant.,  quoted 
by  Furness). 

3,4.  have  your  . . . thus  ? Supposed  by  Parr  (quoted  by  F urness) 
to  refer  to  Pulcinella,  the  Neapolitan  mask,  which  causes  what 
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we  now  call  speaking  4 through  the  nose,’  i.e.  with  a nasal  twang. 
Cowden  Clarke  says  the  Neapolitans  have  a singularly  drawling 
nasal  twang  in  the  utterance  of  their  dialect. 

7.  marry,  a petty  form  of  adjuration,  said  to  be  a corruption 
of  Mary  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  Christ. 

9,  10.  and  the  general  ...  with  it.  Compare  Sly’s  remark  at  the 
end  of  the  first  scene  played  before  him,  T.  S.i.  1.  258,  9,  44  ’Tis 
a very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam  lady  ; would  ’twere  done.” 

18.  Dost  thou  hear  ...  friend  : cp.  a similar  equivoque  in  T.  N. 
iii.  1.  2,  44  Viola.  ...Dost  thou  live  by  thy  labour?  Clown.  No, 
sir,  I live  by  the  church.” 

20.  Keep  up  thy  quillets,  stop  your  quips  and  quirks,  nice 
and  frivolous  distinctions  ; from  Lat.  quid  libet , what  you  please  ; 
cp.  Hand.  v.  1.  108,  4 4 where  be  his  quiddets  now,  his  quillets”  etc. 
poor  piece,  ‘poor,’  44  a term  of  modesty,  used  in  speaking  of 
things  pertaining  to  one’s  self  ” (Schmidt,  Lex.  s.  v.). 

24,  5.  I shall  seem  ...  her.  Merely  the  clown’s  affected  way 
of  speaking. 

26.  In  happy  time,  the  Fr.  a la  bonne  heure , frequent  in 
Shakespeare. 

32.  presently,  without  delay. 

36.  a mean,  often  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  singular. 

37.  Florentine,  As  Iago  was  a Venetian  (see  below,  v.  1.  89), 
Steevens  is  probably  right  when  he  says,  4 4 All  that  Cassio  means 
to  say  ...  is,  I never  experienced  more  honesty  and  kindness  even 
in  any  one  of  my  countrymen  than  in  this  man.” 

39.  your  displeasure,  44  the  displeasure  you  have  incurred  from 
Othello”  (Steevens);  your  used  objectively,  as  in  “your  rich 
opinion,”  ii.  3.  195  : sure,  surely,  doubtless. 

43.  great  affinity,  highly  connected,  in  wholesome  wisdom,  if 
he  were  wise,  politic. 

44.  He  might  ...  you,  he  could  not  do  anything  else  but,  etc. 

46.  To  take  ...  front,  to  take  the  first  safe  opportunity  to 
restore  ; a variation  of  the  proverb  44  to  take  time  by  the  forelock.  ” 

49.  Give  me  advantage,  afford  me  the  opportunity. 

51.  bestow  you,  place  you ; but  perhaps  as  in  Haml.  iii.  1.  33, 
with  the  idea  of  secrecy:  cp.  Temp.  v.  1.  299,  “Hence  and 
bestow  your  luggage  where  you  found  it.  ” 

52.  your  bosom,  speak  your  mind  freely,  say  all  that  you  have 
to  say  without  fear  of  interruption. 

57.  refuse  you,  disown  you. 
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Scene  II. 

2.  by  him  . . . senate,  through  him  convey  my  respects  to,  etc. 

3.  I will  be  walking,  you  will  find  me  walking. 

4.  Repair,  betake  yourself  ; a different  word  from  4 repair  ’ in 
the  sense  of  restore,  being  ultimately  from  the  late  Lat.  reyairiare , 
to  return  to  one’s  country  : well,  very  good. 

Scene  III. 

2,  3.  I will  . . . abilities,  we  should  now  say  either,  4 1 will 
employ  all  my  abilities,  ’or,  4 1 will  do  all  that  I am  able.  ’ 

12,  3.  He  shall  ...  distance.  I will  take  care  that  he  shall  no 
longer  show  coldness  to  you  than  is  necessary  from  considerations 
of  policy.  This  seems  to  be  the  force  &f  shall  here,  coupled  as  it 
is  with  4 be  you  well  assured,  ’ though  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  shall  where  we  should  use  will. 

13-18.  Ay,  but  ...  service.  These  motives  of  policy  may  weigh 
with  him  so  long,  or  be  corroborated  by  such  fanciful  and  unsub- 
stantial occurrences,  or  multiply  themselves  so  far  beyond  what 
is  warranted  by  circumstance,  .what  is  rational,  that,  etc.  For 
so  out  of  circumstance,  cp.  W.  T.  v.  1.  90-2,  “his  approach  So 
out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us  ’Tis  not  a visitation 
framed,  but  forced  By  need  and  accident  ” ; 44  out  of  warrant,  ” i.  2. 
79,  above,  and  such  phrases  as  “out  of  season,  question,  fashion, 
doubt,”  etc.  Out  of  circumstance  is  usually  taken  as  = out  of  cir- 
cumstances ; Schmidt  explaining,  44  may  find  origin  and  food  in 
accidents  ” ; Clarke,  u be  renewed  by  such  unforeseen  accidents  ” ; 
which  explanations  make  the  line  little  more  than  a repetition  of 
the  preceding  one. 

19.  Do  not  doubt  that,  have  no  apprehensions  about  that  being 
the  case. 

20.  I give  . . . place,  I promise  you  shall  be  restored. 

22.  To  the  ...  article,  in  every  particular  even  to  the  least 
important. 

23.  I’ll  . . tame.  44  Hawks  and  other  birds  are  tamed  by  keeping 
them  from  sleep,  and  it  is  to  the  management  of  these  that 
Shakespeare  refers”  ...  (Steevens) : i.e.  keep  him  awake  till  he 
grows  tame,  and  talk  to  him  till  he  can  hold  out  no  longer. 

24.  bis  board  a shrift,  his  table  (i.e.  his  eating  at  it)  a peni- 
tential exercise ; 4 shrift 5 is  absolution  by  the  priest  after  con- 
fession. 

27.  thy  solicitor,  I,  who  undertake  your  case. 

32.  Unfit . . . purposes,  not  in  a state  of  mind  in  which  I could 
act  in  a way  to  advance  my  cause. 
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33.  do  your  discretion,  act  as  you  think  best,  most  prudent. 

43.  A man  . . pleasure,  one  who  has  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  incur  your  displeasure,  and  is  miserable  in  consequence. 

45.  Good  my  lord,  see  Abb.  § 13. 

46.  If  I ...  grace,  if  I can  find  favour  in  your  sight  so  far 
as,  etc. 

47.  His  present  ...  take  ; “To  take  his,  etc.,  may  be  to  accept 
the  submission  which  he  makes  in  order  to  be  reconciled  ” 
(Johnson).  Steevens  would  alter  take  to  make. 

49.  not  in  cunning,  not  knowingly. 

53,  4.  That  he  ...  him.  That  he  has  caused  me  to  be  a sharer 
in  his  grief ; has  not  carried  it  all  away  with  him,  but  left  part 
behind  to  be  borne  by  me. 

56.  The  sooner,  . . . you,  all  the  sooner  that  you  ask  it. 

58.  To-morrow  dinner,  i.e.  to-morrow  at  dinner. 

59.  I meet,  I am  to  meet. 

64.  in  our  common  reason,  merely  judging  the  case  by  ordinary 
rules. 

65.  the  wars  . . . best,  4 4 The  severity  of  military  discipline  must 
not  spare  the  best  men  of  the  army,  when  their  punishment  may 
afford  a wholesome  example”  (Johnson). 

66.  7.  is  not ...  check,  is  scarcely  a fault  demanding  harshness 
in  your  personal  relations  with  him  ; for  the  transposition,  see 
Abb.  § 29. 

69.  What  you  . . . deny,  what  request  you  could  possibly  make 
that  I should  be  likely  to  refuse. 

70.  Mammering  on.  44  To  hesitate,  to  stand  in  suspense”... 
(Hanmer).  Malone  and  Steevens  quote  several  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  word,  e.  g.  4 4 1 stand  in  doubt,  or  in  a mamorynge 
between  hope  and  fear,”  Acolastus,  a comedy,  1540  ; 44  Neither 
stand  in  a mamering  whether  it  be  best  to  depart  or  not,”  Lyly’s 
Euphues. 

71.  That  came,  etc.  See  note  on  i.  2.  52. 

73,  4.  to  have  ...  in!  To  think  that  I should  have  so  much 
trouble  in  inducing  you  to  restore  him  to  his  place  ! 

76.  a boon,  this  is  no  great  favour  I am  asking  of  you. 

77.  ’Tis  as  I,  etc.  It  is  nothing  more  than  if  I should  ask  you 
something  that  was  for  your  own  good. 

78.  you,  yourself. 

79.  peculiar,  Lat.  peeuliaris , relating  to  property,  one’s  own. 

81.  to  touch,  in  such  a way  as  really  to  test  it. 

82,  3.  It  shall ...  granted.  It  shall  be  some  weighty  request 
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and  one  which  you  will  be  afraid  to  grant,  or  the  granting  of 
which  will  be  terrible  in  its  consequences.  Poise,  “weight, 
moment,  importance”  (Dyce,  Gloss,  s.v.). 

84.  whereon,  which  being  granted,  in  return  for  which. 

88.  Be  as  . . . you,  do  as  your  inclinations  prompt  you. 

90.  Excellent  wretch  ! ‘ W retch  ’ is  “ now,  in  some  part  of 

England,  a term  of  the  softest  and  fondest  tenderness  ”... 
(Johnson).  “Such  words  of  endearment  are  resorted  to  when 
those  implying  love,  admiration,  and  delight  seem  inadequate  ” 
(Collier). 

91.  But  I do,  etc.,  if  I do  not,  etc. 

91,  2.  and  when  ...  again.  When  I cease  to  love  you,  the 
world  is  (will  be)  mere  confusion  and  disorder.  Steevens  com- 
pares V.  A.  1019,  “ For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain, 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again.” 

100.  and  went  ...  oft,  and  was  our  confidant  in  the  matter  of 
messages,  letters,  etc. 

104.  for  ...  know,  for  anything  I know  to  the  contrary,  as  far 
as  I know. 

107.  some  monster,  something  monstrous. 

111.  he  was  ...  counsel,  he  was  privy  to,  and  my  adviser  in, 
etc. 

113.  purse  ...  together,  contract  your  brow;  “wrinkle  like  a 
bag  drawn  together”  (Skeat,  Diet.  s.v.). 

115.  conceit,  idea,  conception. 

122.  Are  ...  custom,  ordinary  manoeuvres. 

123.  close  dilations,  “ ...  What  has  frighted  Othello  is  these 

‘ stops,  ’ these  pauses  of  Iago,  which  he  would  have  disregarded 
in  a false  knave,  as  a common  trick,  but  in  a man  that’s  just, 
such  ‘stops,’  such  ‘dilations’  indicate  something  deeper,  some 
horrible  conceit  which  he  hesitates  to  disclose,  and  which  makes 
him  weigh  his  words  and  protract  the  revelation.  For  ‘dilation’ 
Shakespeare  had  the  classical  and  common  Latin  word  meaning 
to  delay,  as  Upton  pointed  out,  and  he  had,  besides,  the  very 
same  word,  exactly  so  spelled,  in  French.  Cotgrave  gives, 
‘ Dilation : a deferring,  delaying,  prolonging,  protraction  ’ ” 

(Furness).  Johnson  altered  ‘delations’  into  ‘delations,’  giving 
it  the  meaning  of  ‘ occult  and  secret  accusations,’  and  has  been 
followed  by  Knight,  White,  and  Rolfe,  the  last  of  whom  quotes 
Sir  H.  Wotton’s  Reliquice  Wottoniance,  1651,  “they  receive  all 
secret  delations  in  matter  of  practice  against  the  Republick.  ” 

124.  5.  They  are  ...  rule.  With  the  reading  “close  dilations,” 
the  meaning  seems  to  be,  “they  are  evidences  of  deeply-seated 
hesitation  forcing  itself  out  from  a heart  that  is  not  swayed  by 
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passion.”  Clarke  explains  the  latter  words  as  *=  either  “ working 
from  the  heart  that  cannot  control  its  passion  of  generous  indig- 
nation,” or  “working  from  the  heart  that  passionate  impulse 
cannot  move  to  speak  out  unadvisedly  ” ; explanations  that  would 
suit  equally  4 dilations  5 and  ‘ delations.’ 

127.  would  ...  none  ! I would  that  they  did  not  appear  honest, 
and  so  deceive  mankind. 

132.  ruminate,  think  the  matter  over  and  over  again : so 
J.  G.  i.  2.  171,  “Chew  upon  this,”  and  A.  Y.  L.  iv.  3.  102, 
“Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy”;  as  thou  dost 
ruminate,  is  explanatory  of  “thy  thinkings.” 

132,  3.  and  give  ...  words,  and  speak  plainly  without  mincing 
matters. 

135.  I am  not  ...  to.  “I  am  not  bound  to  do  that,  which  even 
slaves  are  not  bound  to  do  ” (Malone).  Steevens  quotes  Gymb. 
v.  1.  7,  “Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands,  No  bond 
but  to  do  just  ones.  ” 

136.  Utter  my  thoughts  ? Do  you  really  wish  me  to,  etc. 

138.  As  where’s  that,  etc.  A question  of  appeal  equivalent  to, 
4 For  there  is  no  palace  into  which  foul  things  do  not  sometimes,’ 
etc. 

139.  apprehensions,  thoughts. 

140.  1.  keep  . . . lawful  ? 4 4 4 Leets  ’ and  4 law  days  ’ are  synony- 

mous terms  . . . They  are  explained  to  be  courts  or  meetings  of  the 
hundred  ” [a  subdivision  of  a county]  4 4 4 to  certify  the  king  of 
the  good  manners,  and  government,  of  the  inhabitants,’  and  to 
enquire  of  all  offences  that  are  not  capital  ” (Steevens).  44  Who 
has  so  virtuous  a breast  that  some  uncharitable  surmises  and 
impure  conceptions  will  not  sometimes  enter  into  it ; hold  a 
session  there  as  in  a regular  court,  and  4 bench  by  the  side  ’ of 
authorized  and  lawful  thoughts?  We  find  the  same  imagery  in 
the  30th  Sonnet,  4 When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought , I 
summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past’  ”...  (Malone). 

142.  thy  friend,  me,  who  am  thy  friend. 

143,  4.  If  thou  ...  thoughts.  If  you  so  much  as  think  he  has 
been  wronged,  and  yet  keep  silence  as  to  those  thoughts. 

144-51.  I do  ...  observance.  We  should  rather  expect  since 
or  for  instead  of  though , no  adversative  force  being  required. 
Possibly  in  what  Malone  calls  44  a studiously  clouded  sentence 
like  the  present,”  we  may  suppose  a suppressed  clause.  44 1 do 
beseech  you — though  I perhaps  am  at  fault  in  my  suppositions 
(as,  I confess,  it  is  the  course  of  my  nature  to  pry  into  fancied 
wrongs,  and  my  suspicious  imagination  often  4 bodies  forth  ’ 
faults  that  have  no  real  existence), — and  therefore  such  a request 
is  unnecessary  to  you  who  are  so  much  wiser  than  myself , — I do 
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beseech  you  that  you  would  pay  no  heed  to  one  whose  fancies  are 
so  faulty  as  mine,  nor  out  of  his  random  observation  that  has  so 
slight  foundation,  construct  for  yourself  an  edifice  of  sorrow.” 
For  build  up,  cp.  Cor.  ii.  1.  216,  “the  buildings  of  my  fancy”; 
Lear , iv.  2.  85,  ‘ ‘ May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck  Upon 
my  hateful  life”:  for  shapes , M.  N.  D.  v.  1.  5,  “Such  shaping 
fancies,”  and  v.  1.  14,  “as  imagination  bodies  forth  The  forms  of 
things  unknown.” 

152,  3.  It  were  ...  wisdom,  it  would  not  conduce  to  your  peace 
of  mind  or  to  your  advantage ; nor  on  my  part  would  it  become 
my  character  as  a man,  etc. 

156.  the  immediate  jewel,  that  which  men  prize  most  closely. 

162,3.  You  cannot ...  custody.  If  my  heart  were  laid  bare 
before  you,  you  would  not  be  able  to  find  out  my  thoughts  on  the 
subject,  much  less  is  it  possible  for  you  to  do  so  while  it  is  hidden 
in  my  bosom  ; for  the  sequence  of  tenses,  see  Abb.  § 371. 

166,  7.  It  is  ...  feeds  on  : If  mock  is  retained,  the  only  reason- 
able explanation  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  that  first  proposed  by 
Hunter  and  independently  arrived  at  by  Staunton  and  Furness  : 
“Jealousy  mocks  the  person  who  surrenders  his  mind  to  her 
influence,  deluding  him  perpetually  with  some  new  show  of 
suspicion,  sporting  herself  with  his  agonized  feelings.”...  Theobald 
suggested  moLe  for  mock , and  his  conjecture  has  been  supported 
by  Emilia’s  words,  iii.  4.  162-4,  “ They  are  not  ever  jealous  for 
the  cause,  But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous  : ’tis  a monster  Begot 
upon  itself  born  on  itself”  For  the  green-eyed  monster,  cp. 
M.  V.  iii.  2.  110,  “ shuddering  fear  and  green- eyed  jealousy.  ” 

167-70.  that  cuckold  ...  wronger;  the  man  who  knows  that 
he  has  been  dishonoured  by  his  wife,  for  whom  he  cares  nothing, 
is  happy  in  comparison  with  him,  who  doting  upon  his  wife, 
suspects  her  of  disloyalty  but  yet  cannot  arrive  at  any  proof  in 
the  matter. 

169.  tells  he  o’er,  counts  over,  giving  the  idea  of  slowly  passing 
hours. 

172-4.  Poor  ...  poor.  Poverty  with  contentment  is  riches 
enough  ; but  no  amount  of  wealth,  however  great,  will  ap- 
pear anything  but  penury  to  him  who  is  always  in  dread  of 
poverty.  Fineless,  without  limit,  infinite.  For  “ poor  and  con- 
tent,” etc.,  cp.  L.  L.  L.  v.  1.  1,  “ Satis  quod  sufficit,”  i.e.  enough 
is  a feast. 

175.  my  tribe,  here  = race,  as  frequently  in  Shakespeare. 

177-9.  Think’ st  ...  suspicious  ? I)o  you  suppose  that  I would 
continue  to  live  on  in  a state  of  jealousy,  constantly  forming  fresh 
suspicions.  Halliwell  quotes  Bacon,  Essay  xxxi.,  “There  is 
nothing  makes  a man  suspect  much,  more  than  to  know  little; 
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and,  therefore,  men  should  remedy  suspicion  by  procuring  to 
know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother.  ” 

180.  to  be  resolv’d.  “ Schmidt  explains  this  as  ‘ to  be  fixed  in 
a determination.’  I would  suggest  that  it  here  means  ‘to  be 
freed  from  uncertainty. 5 The  gist  of  Othello’s  speech  is  that,  if 
once  he  doubts,  he  will  make  that  first  occasion  settle  the  whole 
question  for  ever,  by  having  the  doubt  turned  into  certainty,  one 
way  or  the  other.  This  relation  between  doubting  and  being 
resolved  is  repeated  in  11.  219,  20”...  (C.  P.  Masson,  Athenceum , 
22  April,  1876,  quoted  by  Furness),  exchange  ...  goat,  look  upon 
me  as  nothing  better  than  a mere  sensual  animal. 

181-3.  When  I ...  inference.  When  you  find  me  bending  my 
serious  thoughts  to  such  puffed  out,  empty,  surmises  as  tally 
with  the  inferences  you  draw  from  what  you  have  seen  in  my 
wife’s  conduct.  Johnson  explains  “The  business  of  my  soul”  as 
“ the  noble  designs  that  now  employ  my  thoughts.”  What  may 
have  been  the  derivation  of  ‘ exsufflicate  ’ in  Shakespeare’s  mind 
is  disputed ; but  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  of  its  meaning,  of 
which  ‘ blown  ’ is  explanatory. 

183-5.  ’Tis  not  ...  well.  To  tell  me  that  my  wife  is  fair,  etc.,  is 
not  to  give  me  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  she  is  unfaith- 
ful. 

186.  Where  ...  virtuous.  Where  a wife  is  virtuous,  these  things 
add  to  her  virtues  or  graces. 

187,  8.  Nor  from  ...  revolt.  Nor  will  I suppose  that  because 
I have  so  few  attractive  qualities,  she  would  on  that  account 
prove  unfaithful.  The  following  line  seems  to  show  that  he 
is  here  speaking  especially  of  personal  attractions. 

191,  2.  And  on  ...jealousy!  As  soon  as  I am  convinced  by 
sufficient  evidence  (as  opposed  to  mere  conjecture,  surmise)  either 
that  she  is  true  or  that  she  is  false,  then  I will  cast  away  from 
me  either  all  jealousy  or  all  love.  On , like  upon,  immediately 
afterwards,  and  so,  in  consequence  of  ; see  Abb.  § 191. 

195.  as  I am  hound,  i.e.  in  loyalty  to  you. 

198.  Wear  ..  secure.  Behave  as  though  you  were  neither 
jealous  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  careless  of  what  may  happen  ; 
watch  her,  but  without  letting  her  see  that  you  are  doing  so. 

199.  free,  generous,  unsuspecting,  self-bounty,  innate  gen- 
erosity. 

201.  our  country  disposition,  the  nature  of  the  women  of  our 
nation. 

203.  their  best  conscience,  their  highest  idea  of  morality. 

208.  Why  ...  then.  ‘Go  to,’  an  exhortation,  commonly  in  a 
contemptuous  sense  : Why,  then,  are  you  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
the  natural  inference  ? 
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209.  give  out,  exhibit,  display. 

210.  To  seel,  see  note  on  i.  3.  270.  For  oak,  Staunton  and 
others  conjecture  4 hawk 5 ; if  oak  is  right,  it  must  mean,  as 
Steevens  says,  4 as  close  as  the  grain  of  oak.  ’ 

211.  He  thought,  i.e.  that  he  thought. 

212.  beseech  ...  pardon,  the  only  instance  in  Shakespeare  of 
‘beseech  you  of 9 ; a partitive  genitive  : cp.  M.  V.  iv.  1.  402,  “I 
humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon,”  and  M.  A.  D.  iii.  1. 
185,  193,  “I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,”  though  in 
both  the  latter  instances  used  by  the  illiterate  Bottom. 

218.  I am  to  pray,  I must  pray,  I am  bound  to  pray. 

219.  grosser  issues,  more  extensive  conclusions. 

222.  My  speech  . . . success,  what  I have  said  would  have  an 
evil  consequence  such  as  I never  intended.  Success  in  former 
days  frequently  had  its  literal  meaning  of  result , whether  good 
or  bad,  and  was  qualified  by  good , evil , adverse , etc. 

227.  And  yet  ...  itself,  and  yet,  how  her  natural  disposition 
could  so  far  be  a traitor  to  itself,  could  so  far  wander  from  its 
ordinary  course. 

228.  to  be  bold  with  you,  to  speak  out  openly,  if  I may  without 
offence  speak  plainly. 

229.  Not  to  affect,  i.e.  to  decline,  show  her  disinclination  to. 

230.  complexion,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  word  here 
means  merely  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  includes  also  the  idea  of 
temperament. 

231.  Whereto  . . . tends.  To  which  similarity  we  see  that  nature 
in  everything  inclines ; not  mankind  only,  but  the  animal  creation, 
etc. 

232.  a will  most  rank,  4 4 will  for  inclination  or  desire.  A rank 
will  is  a lustful  inclination  ” (Singer). 

233.  disproportion,  want  of  correspondence  between  what  might 
be  expected  of  a young  maiden  and  the  violence  of  her  inclina- 
tions as  shown  in  her  conduct. 

234.  5.  I do  not  ...  her,  my  argument  is  a general  one,  and  not 
pointed  at  Desdemona  alone : in  position,  in  the  case  I am 
putting. 

235-8.  though  I ...  repent.  Though  possibly  I fear  that  her 
inclination,  returning  to  her  better  judgement,  may  take  to 
drawing  invidious  comparisons  between  you  and  her  own 
countrymen,  and  so  perhaps  to  repenting  of  her  marriage.  For 
recoiling,  cp.  W.  T . i.  2.  154,  4 4 methoughts  I did  recoil  Twenty- 
three  years.”  For  happily  = haply , see  Abb.  § 42. 

245.  To  scan,  to  look  closely  into  it. 
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246.  have  his  place,  be  restored  to  his  appointment. 

248.  to  hold  him  off,  to  put  off  his  restoration. 

249.  You  shall  ...  means ; “you  shall  discover  whether  he 
thinks  his  best  means,  his  most  powerful  interest,  is  by  the 
solicitation  of  your  wife  ” (Johnson). 

250.  strain  his  entertainment,  urge  you  strongly  to  receive 
Cassio  again.  “Entertainment,”  says  Johnson,  “ was  the 
military  term  for  admission  of  soldiers.  ” 

253.  Let  me  . . . fears,  assure  yourself  that  my  fears  have  made 
me  too  officious,  as  I have  only  too  good  reason  to  fear  I have 
been. 

255.  hold  her  free,  consider  her  innocent. 

256.  Fear  ...  government.  Do  not  fear  my  want  of  self- 
restraint.  For  government  in  the  sense  of  self-control,  cp,  i.  H. 
IV.  iff.  1.  184,  “Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government .” 

259,  60.  And  knows  . . . dealings,  and  is  deeply  skilled  in  all  the 
characteristics  of  human  actions  or  behaviour,  haggard,  a wild, 
untamed  hawk.  Steevens  quotes  Webster’s  The  White  Devil , to 
show  that  the  word  was  a term  of  reproach  sometimes  applied  to 
a wanton  : “Is  this  your  perch,  you  haggard  ? fly  to  the  stews.” 

261 . jesses.  “ These  were  two  narrow  strips  of  leather  fastened 
one  to  each  leg,  the  other  ends  being  attached  to  a swivel,  from 
which  depended  the  ‘leash.5  When  the  hawk  was  flown,  the 
swivel  and  leash  were  broken  off,  the  jesses  and  hells  remaining  on 
the  bird  ” ...  (Harting  quoted  by  Furness). 

262,  3.  I’d  whistle  ...  fortune.  “The  falconers  always  let  fly 
the  hawk  against  the  wind  ; if  she  flies  with  the  wind  behind 
her  she  seldom  returns.  If,  therefore,  a hawk  was  for  any  reason 
to  be  dismissed,  she  was  ‘ let  down  the  wind,’  and  from  that  time 
shifted  for  herself  and  ‘ preyed  at  fortune  ’ ” (Johnson).  for, 
because. 

264,  5.  And  have  ...  have,  and  have  none  of  those  seductive 
ways,  accomplishments,  possessed  by  mere  men  of  fashion. 
Steevens  explains  chamherers  as  “men  of  intrigue,”  and  Henley 
and  Malone  refer  to  the  “chambering  and  wantonness  ” of 
Romans  xiii.  13,  but  I doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  so  coarse  a meaning  was  intended,  conversation  is  used  in 
the  wider  sense  of  ‘ behaviour.  ’ 

266.  yet  that ’s  not  much,  yet  I am  not  very  old,  I have  not 
declined  far  into  the  vale  of  tears.  She ’s  gone,  she  has  proved 
unfaithful.  I am  abused,  dishonoured. 

270.  appetites,  desires,  passions. 

271.  And  live  ...  dungeon,  and  feed  upon  the  foul  air,  etc. 
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272,  3.  Than  keep  ...  uses,  than  have  a wife  whose  love  should 
be  shared  by  others. 

274.  Prerogutived  ...  base,  less  free  from  such  an  evil  than  men 
of  lower  degree.  Malone  refers  to  A . Y.  L.  iii.  3.  58,  where  all 
mankind  are  placed  on  a level  in  this  respect. 

276,  7.  Even  then  ...  quicken,  even  from  the  moment  we 
quicken  in  the  womb,  we  are  destined  to  be  cuckolded,  forked 
plague,  the  cuckold’s  horns  ; referring  to  the  old  belief  that  a 
man  whose  wife  had  been  unfaithful  to  him  had  horns  grow  out 
of  his  forehead.  So,  below,  iv.  1.  63,  “A  horned  man’s  a 
monster  and  a beast.  ” 

278.  heaven  ...  itself,  “ ...  If  she  be  false,  heaven  disgraces 
itself  by  creating  women  after  its  own  image.  To  have  made  the 
resemblance  perfect,  she  should  have  been  good  as  well  as 
beautiful  ” (Steevens). 

280.  generous,  nobly  born,  Lat.  generosus. 

281.  attend,  await. 

287.  napkin,  handkerchief. 

288.  it,  sc.  the  handkerchief. 

291.  first  remembrance,  first  love-token. 

292.  wayward,  capricious,  full  of  obstinate  fancies. 

293.  woo’d  me,  entreated  me. 

294.  For  he  conjured,  as  he  bound  her  by  oath. 

295.  reserves  it . . . about  her,  keeps  it  safely  about  her  person. 

296.  ta’en  out,  copied,  as  below,  iii.  4.  190,  “I’d  have  it 
copied.”  it,  sc.  the  pattern,  not  the  handkerchief  itself. 

299.  I nothing  . . . fantasy,  I do  it  only  to  please  his  fancy. 

312.  to  the  advantage,  as  good  luck  would  have  it. 

316.  import,  importance. 

318.  lack,  miss. 

319.  Be  not  . on ’t,  pretend  ignorance  of  the  matter : acknown, 
this  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare.  It  is  the  past 
part,  of  the  verb  to  achnow , to  avow,  confess  to,  which  had 
become  obsolete  by  1650. 

321.  lose,  drop. 

323,  4.  Are  to  . . . writ : are  to  men  of  jealous  disposition  as 
conclusive  and  convincing  as  would  be  the  authority  of  Scripture. 

325.  changes  ...  poison,  has  already  been  affected  by  my 
poisonous  suggestions.  Staunton  believes  that  either  'poison  or 
poisons  is  a mistake  of  the  copyist ; but  the  second  of  the  two 
lines  seems  exegetical  of  the  first,  ‘I  say  poison  for  dangerous 
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conceits  are  poisons,  which  when  first  tasted  are  not  recognized 
as  such,’  etc. 

327.  to  distaste,  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  taste  : probably  the 
only  instance  in  Shakespeare  of  the  word  being  used  intransitively, 
4 distasting  ’ in  T.  G.  iv.  4.  50,  being  a doubtful  reading. 

328.  But  with  . . . blood,  when  it  has  acted  for  a short  time  upon 
etc.  Cp.  Cymb.  i.  5.  22,  “To  try  the  vigour  of  them  and  apply 
Allay ments  to  their  act,’’  i.e.  action,  operation. 

329.  I did  say  so.  “Jealousy,  says  Iago,  with  the  smallest 
operation  on  the  blood,  flames  out  with  all  the  violence  of 
sulphur,  etc.  4 1 did  say  so : Look,  where  he  comes ! ’ i.e.  I knew 
that  the  least  touch  of  such  a passion  would  not  permit  the  Moor 
to  enjoy  a moment  of  repose.  I have  just  said  that  jealousy  is  a 
restless  commotion  of  the  mind,  and  look  where  Othello  ap- 
proaches to  confirm  the  justice  of  my  observation”  (Steevens). 

330.  mandrag’ora,  or  mandrake,  a soporific ; cp.  A.  G.  i.  5.  4, 
44  Give  me  to  drink  mandr agora,  ...  That  I may  sleep  out  this 
great  gap  of  time  My  Antony  is  away.  ” 

331.  drowsy  syrups,  i.e.  syrups  that  make  drowsy. 

333.  owedst,  didst  own,  as  most  usually  in  Elizabethan  English. 

335.  Avaunt,  begone  ; shortened  from  the  Er.  phrase  en  avant, 
forward!  on!  march!”  (Skeat,  Diet.  s.v.). 

336.  abused,  disgraced. 

338.  What  sense,  what  perception,  feeling,  stol’n,  secret. 

339.  I thought  it  not,  I did  not  suspect  it. 

341.  Cp.  Fletcher’s  Valentmian , iii.  1,  where  Maximus,  address- 
ing his  wife  who  has  been  ravished  by  the  Emperor,  says,  44  Kiss 
me,  I find  no  Csesar  here  ; these  lips  taste  not  of  ravisher  ” ; and 
Massinger,  Emperor  of  the  East , iv.  5.  105,  “ Methinks  I find 
Paulinus  on  her  lips.” 

342.  not  wanting,  if  he  does  not  miss  it.  For  Othello’s  speech 
cp.  W.  T.  ii.  1.  38-45. 

343.  Let  him  ...  all,  i.e.  If  he  does  not  know  it,  then  it  is  the 
same  thing  to  him  as  not  being  robbed  at  all. 

346.  Pioners  are  soldiers  who  clear  the  way  before  the  army  ; 
in  old  times  they  were  generally  set  to  do  this  work  as  a punish- 
ment for  misbehaviour.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  the  same  as 
that  of  4 pawn’  (at  chess),  viz.  the  old  Fr.  peon , Span,  peon , from 
the  Low  Lat.  pedo , a footsoldier.  and  all,  i.e.  even  the  pioneers 
as  well  as  the  rest.  For  the  form  4pioner,’  see  note  on  ii.  1.  65. 

347.  so  I had,  provided  I had. 

349.  plumed  troop,  wearing  plumes  in  their  helmets. 

350.  That . . . virtue  ! that  turn  ambition  into  a virtue. 
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355.  circumstance,  all  the  accompaniments  of  war  ; abstract 
for  concrete. 

356.  mortal  engines,  deadly  cannons. 

358.  Is’t  possible,  my  lord?  i.e.  that  yon  can  be  so  strongly 
moved  by  what  I have  told  you  ? said  of  course  hypocritically. 

361-3.  Or,  by  ...  wrath,  or,  I swear  by,  etc.,  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  have  been  born  a dog  than  to  have  to  meet  the  con- 
sequences of  my  wrath  when  aroused  : eternal,  immortal ; cp. 
Mach . iii.  1.  67. 

365,  6.  That  the  . . . doubt  on,  let  the  proof  be  so  clear  and  unim- 
peachable that  there  shall  not  be  the  smallest  room  for  doubting; 
so  we  use  ‘ loop-hole,  ’ metaphorically,  for  possibility  of  escape  : 
hinge,  that  on  which  the  probation  (proof,  as  frequent  in  Shake- 
speare) can  turn,  work,  as  a door  turns,  works,  on  its  hinge. 

369.  remorse,  generally  in  Shakespeare  for  tenderness  of 
nature,  pity,  without  the  idea  of  regret  for  something  done  in 
the  past.  Hudson  says,  “apparently  here,  conscience;  ‘Cast 
off  the  restraints  and  regards  of  conscience  altogether.’  The 
sense  of  pity,  however,  is  included  and  interfused  with  it.  ” 

370.  On  horror’s  ...  accumulate  ; heap  one  deed  of  horror  upon 
another. 

371.  Do  deeds  ...  weep,  cp.  M.  M.  ii.  3.  121,  “man  Plays  such 
fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven  As  makes  the  angels  weep.” 

372.  3.  For  nothing  ...  that.  For  nothing  that  you  can  possibly 
do  in  the  way  of  crime  will  damn  you  more  completely  than  what 
you  have  already  done,  if  your  suggestions  are  false. 

374.  a soul  or  sense  ? any  righteousness  of  nature,  or  any 
perception  of  justice  ? take  mine  office,  let  me  no  longer  be  an 
officer  of  yours. 

375,  6.  0 wretched  ...  vice!  Iago  is  apostrophizing  himself, 
and  says,  ‘ What  a fool  you  are  that,  through  love  of  honesty, 
you  have  lived  to  do  that  which  is  accounted  a sin  ; if  you  had 
been  less  honest,  you  would  never  have  told  Othello  what  you 
suspected,  and  thus  would  have  escaped  such  treatment  at  his 
hands.  ’ 

379.  I thank  ...  profit ; I am  obliged  to  you  (i.e.  Othello)  for 
the  lesson  you  have  taught  me,  and  will  profit  by  it. 

389.  sith  is  used  by  Shakespeare  (1)  as  an  adv.,  — since  that 
time,  Hand.  ii.  2.  12,  “and  since  so  neighboured,”  (2)  most  fre- 
quently as  conj.,  ==  since,  as,  (3)  as  prep.,  = since,  after,  “things 
since  befallen,”  iii.  H.  VI.  ii.  1.  106. 

381,  2.  thou  shouldst  ...  wise,  Othello  seems  to  me  to  use 
shonldst  not  in  the  moral  sense  of  oughtst , but  in  that  of 
probability , i.  e.  ‘ from  all  I know  of  you,  I should  suppose  you  to 
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be  honest.’  Iago  taking  up  the  word  shouldst , of  course  means 
‘ It  would  be  to  my  advantage  to  be  wise  ; my  wisest  course  would 
be  to  care  nothing  about  honesty.  ’ 

384.  I think  ...  not ; Abb.  (§  299)  says,  “ Be  expresses  more 
doubt  than  is  after  a verb  of  thinking....  Very  significant  is  this 
difference  in  the  speech  of  the  doubtful  Othello  . . . where  the  is  is 
emphatic  and  the  line  contains  the  extra-dramatic  syllable,”  i.e. 
where  Shakespeare,  as  far  as  metre  is  concerned,  and  if  he  had 
not  intended  the  is  to  be  emphatic,  might  have  written  ‘She’s 
not.  ’ 

387.  Dian’s  visage,  the  face  of  the  moon. 

388-90.  If  there  ...  it.  If  there  be  any  way  in  the  world  of 
revenging  myself,  she  shall  not  go  unpunished.  Would . . . satisfied  ! 
Would  that  I were  freed  from  uncertainty  ! 

392.  put  it  to  you,  made  any  suggestions  to  you. 

395.  If  ...  circumstances,  a hendiadys  for  “the  imputation 
which  may  be  founded  on  strong  circumstantial  evidence  ” 

398.  a living  reason,  a valid  reason ; one  that  has  vitality, 
reality,  about  it,  is  not  merely  conjectural. 

401 . Prick’d  to ’t,  urged  on  to  it ; metaphor  from  goading  an 
animal ; frequent  in  Shakespeare. 

402,  3.  I lay  . . . lately ; cp.  H.  V.  ii.  2.  8,  where  Malone  remarks, 
“ This  custom  which  now  appears  so  strange  and  unseemly  to  us, 
continued  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Cromwell 
obtained  much  of  his  intelligence  during  the  civil  wars  from  the 
mean  men  with  whom  he  slept.”  He  is  probably  referring  to 
Clarendon’s  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  xv.  133,  where  the  historian, 
speaking  of  one  Sexby,  says,  “ He  had  been  in  the  beginning 
a.  common  soldier  of  Cromwell’s  troops '. . . and  had  so  great  an 
interest  in  Cromwell  that  he  was  frequently  his  bedfellow  ; a 
familiarity  he  frequently  admitted  to  those  whom  he  employed 
in  any  great  trust,  and  with  whom  he  could  not  so  freely  converse 
as  in  those  hours.  ” 

405.  so  loose  of  soul,  so  incapable  of  restraining  their  thoughts. 

410.  gripe,  ‘grip,’  the  later  form  of  the  word  is  not  used  by 
Shakespeare. 

416.  But  this  ...  conclusion,  but  these  speeches,  kisses,  sighs, 
though  as  you  say  but  incidents  in  his  dream,  indicated  a result 
assured  by  previous  experience. 

417.  ’Tis  a ...  dream,  though  this  was  but  a dream,  yet  it 
affords  a pretty  strong  suspicion  of  his  guilt ; shrewd , the  past 
part,  of  shrewen,  to  curse,  originally  meant  cursed thence  sharp , 
especially  of  speech,  and  so  keen , acute , particularly  when  joined 
with  such  words  as  guess , suspicion , doubt ; see  Craik,  Eng.  oj 
Shakespeare , § 186. 
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418.  9.  And  this  ...  thinly.  And  these  suspicious  circumstances 
may  strengthen  the  rest  of  the  evidence  where  it  is  somewhat 
weak. 

420.  yet,  as  yet,  so  far  : for  this  use  of  yet  before  a negative,  see 
Abb.  § 76  : “an  oblique  and  secret  mock  at  Othello’s  saying  ‘ Give 
me  some  ocular  proof’  ” (Warburton). 

423.  Spotted,  embroidered  in  colours:  cp.  Cor.  i.  3.  56,  “ What 
are  you  sewing  here  ? A fine  spot , in  good  faith.” 

425.  I know  not  that,  I know  nothing  about  its  being  a love- 
gift  of  yours  ; I only  know  that  I saw  Cassio  using  such  a hand- 
kerchief, and  am  sure  that  it  was  one  belonging  to  Desdemona. 

428,  9.  If  it  . . proofs.  "Whether  it  was  that  particular  one,  or 
any  other,  so  long  as  it  belonged  to  her,  it  combines  with  the 
other  proofs  we  have  to  establish  her  guilt. 

430.  the  slave,  i.e.  Cassio. 

436.  hearted  throne,  thy  throne  which  is  in  the  heart ; cp. 
i.  3.  359  above,  “my  cause  is  hearted ,”  seated  firmly  in  my 
heart.  Cp.  R.  J.  v.  1.  3,  “ My  bosom’s  lord  sits  lightly  on  his 
throne.  ” 

437.  thy  fraught,  that  with  which  thou  art  freighted,  bearest. 
swell,  certain  poisons  causing  the  body  to  swell.  Cp.  Temp. 
i.  2.  13,  “ The  fraughting  souls  within.” 

438.  be  content,  compose  yourself,  do  not  give  way  to  passion. 

439.  aspics,  a Fr.  form,  a poisonous  snake ; Shakespeare  does 
not  use  the  commoner  ‘ asp ,’ 

441.  Pontic  sea,  Steevens  says  that  Shakespeare  found  this  in 
Holland’s  translation  of  Pliny’s  Natural  History , 1601,  “And 
the  sea  Pontus  ever  more  floweth  and  runneth  out  into  Propontis, 
but  the  sea  never  retireth  backe  again  within  Pontus.”  com- 
pulsive, impelling. 

446.  ne’er  ebb  . . . love,  never  again  show  the  gentleness  of  love. 

447.  capable,  comprehensive,  capacious 

448.  marble.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  word  is  here 
used  with  the  sense  of  ‘resplendent  like  marble,’  as  Furness 
thinks,  or  on  account  of  the  eternity  of  the  heavens,  as  Schmidt 
queries. 

449.  50.  In  the  due  . . . words.  I here  pledge  my  word  with  all 
the  solemnity  that  a sacred  promise  requires,  engage,  bind. 

452.  clip  . . . about,  encompass  us  on  all  sides  ; clip  = embrace,  is 
frequent  in  Shakespeare. 

454.  The  execution,  etc.  I devote  all  my  powers  of  mind  and 
body  to,  etc.;  execution  — exercise. 

455.  remorse,  compunction  of  conscience. 
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457,  8.  I greet . . . bounteous.  This  seems  to  mean,  4 1 accept 
your  proffered  devotion  to  my  cause,  not  with  empty  thanks, 
but  by  giving  you  ample  opportunity  of  proving  the  sincerity  of 
your  professions.’ 

459.  put  thee  to ’t,  set  you  to  work. 

462.  My  friend  is  dead.  Though  Cassio  is  my  friend,  yet  for 
your  sake  I am  ready  to  do  the  deed,  and  having  determined 
upon  it,  I look  upon  him  as  already  dead. 

463.  minx,  a pert,  wanton  woman.  The  word  has  now  lost 
its  bad  meaning,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  a playful  way. 

465.  furnish  me,  supply  myself. 

467.  I am  ...  ever,  I am  bound  to  you  by  ties  of  love  that  can 
never  be  broken ; not  said  as  thanks  for  his  promise  of  the 
lieutenancy. 


Scene  IV. 

4.  for  one  to  say  . . . stabbing,  i.  e.  the  penalty  is  to  be  stabbed  ; 
cp.  W.  T.  iv.  4.  748,  “We  pay  them  for  it  with  stamped  coin, 
not  stabbing  steel.” 

9.  to  devise  a lodging,  imagine  some  place  for  his  lodging. 

10.  to  lie  ...  throat.  “ This  meant  to  utter  a wilful  lie.  4 To 
lie  in  the  teeth  ’ was  less  intentional,  and  gave  less  offence  ” 
(Hunter). 

12.  inquire  him  out,  inquire  as  to  his  whereabouts  ; frequent 
in  Shakespeare,  be  edified  by  report?  Desdemona  is  merely 
imitating  the  affected  phraseology  of  the  clown. 

14.  and  by  them  answer,  by  them  learn  what  answer  to  give 
you. 

18.  the  doing  it,  for  the  preceding  a verbal  which  is  followed 
by  an  object,  see  Abb.  § 93. 

19.  Where  should  I lose,  where  is  it  probable  that  I have  lost? 
For  this  use  of  should  in  direct  questions  about  the  past,  see 
Abb.  § 325. 

22.  crusadoes,  a Portuguese  coin,  so  called  from  the  cross  upon 
it.  but,  if  it  were  not  that. 

25.  ill  thinking,  suspicious  thoughts. 

27.  Brew  all  ...  him.  Cp.  Temp.  ii.  2.  1,  44  All  the  infections 
that  the  sun  sucks  up  from  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall  ” : 
humours,  moisture  (in  the  lit.  sense)  of  an  evil  kind. 
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29.  Be  call’d  to  him,  till  he  has  Cassio  summoned  into  his  pre- 
sence to  receive  back  his  appointment  as  lieutenant. 

30.  0,  hardness  to  dissemble  ! How  hard  it  is  for  me  to  dis- 
semble with  her. 

33.  yet,  see  note  on  iii.  3.  420  above,  nor  ...  no,  for  the 
double  negative,  see  Abb.  § 406. 

34.  This  argues  . . . heart  This  moisture  of  your  hand  indicates 
too  great  bounteousness  on  your  part,  i.e.  in  a bad  sense. 
Cp.  T.  N.  i 3 74-84.  “Examining  its  lines  as  in  palmistry” 
(Booth  quoted  by  Furness). 

36.  A sequester  from  liberty,  seclusion  from  liberty,  exercise, 
in  the  religious  sense,  act  of  devotion;  cp.  B.  III.  iii.  2.  112, 
“ I am  in  debt  for  your  last  exercise  ; Come  the  next  Sabbath  and 
I will  content  you.” 

38,  9.  For  here ’s  . . . rebels,  for  here  I see  a spirit  vigorous  and 
of  ardent  temperament,  and  so  likely  to  yield  to  temptation. 

39.  ’Tis  a . . . one,  a generous  one,  said  in  a relenting  tone. 

42,  3.  the  hearts  ...  hearts.  “ The  hearts  of  old,”  says  Othello, 
“dictated  the  union  of  hands , which  formerly  were  joined  with 
the  hearts  of  the  parties  in  them  ; but  in  our  modern  marriages, 
hands  alone  are  united  without  hearts  ” (Malone).  Warburton 
sees  a satirical  allusion  here  to  the  new  order  of  baronets  in- 
stituted by  James  I.  This  is  unlikely  as  being  offensive,  and 
impossible  unless  added  after  the  first  production  of  the  play,  it 
being  almost  certain  that  Othello  was  first  acted  some  years 
before  1611,  the  date  of  the  institution  of  baronetcy.  See  Intro- 
duction. 

44.  I cannot  . . . this,  I know  nothing  about  this. 

45.  chuck,  a variant  of  chicken , used  as  a term  of  endearment. 

47.  a salt  ...  me,  I am  troubled  by  a pungent  and  unpleasant 
discharge  of  rheum  from  my  eyes.  For  the  omission  of  the 
relative  when  the  antecedent  immediately  precedes  the  verb,  see 
Abb.  § 244. 

52.  Egyptian.  * 4 By  this  Shakespeare  may  mean  either  an 
Egyptian  properly  so  called,  or  a Gypsy  or  Bohemian,  as  the 
same  people  are  called  in  many  parts  of  the  continent.  Presents 
of  this  kind  from  Gypsies  proper  occur  in  Italian  poetry  ....  But 
the  mention  of  4 mummy,’  and  other  points  in  the  passage,  seem 
to  guide  us  to  the  true  Egyptians,  neighbours  of  the  Moors” 
(Hunter),  charmer,  sorceress,  amiable,  lovable,  inspiring  love 
in  her  husband’s  heart. 

58.  should  hold  ...  fancies,  should  regard  her  as  loathly,  and 
his  affections  would  wander  to  other  objects  of  love. 

59.  on’t,  see  Abb.  § 181. 
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60.  wive,  marry ; used  trans.  and  intrans.  in  Shakespeare  : 
see  note  on  ii.  1.  60,  above. 

61.  To  give  it  her,  i.e.  to  my  wife  ; included  in  wive  of  the  line 
above. 

62.  Make  it  ..  eye,  regard  it  as  something  very  dear  to  you, 
even  as  you  do  one  of  your  own  eyes,  which  are  so  precious  to  you. 

63.  4.  to  lose ’t . . . match,  would  mean,  would  involve,  such  ruin 
to  you,  that  no  other  evil  could  outweigh  it. 

66,  7.  that  had  number’d  . . . compasses,  that  had  lived  to  count 
the  sun  make  two  hundred  revolutions.  Cp.  J.  G.  v.  3.  25. 

68.  In  her  ...  fury,  when  in  a paroxysm  of  prophetic  ex- 
citement. 

70.  mummy,  a preparation  for  medicinal  as  well  as  magical 
purposes  ; made  in  this  case  from  the  bodies  of  maidens. 

71.  Conserved,  made  up  as  a preserve. 

75.  so  startingly  and  rash,  with  such  excitement  and  vehemence. 
See  Abb.  § 397. 

76.  is  it  ...  way?  i.e.  where  it  cannot  be  found. 

78.  Say  you  ? what  do  you  say  ? 

79.  an  if,  see  Abb.  § 103. 

83.  to  put  ...  suit,  to  divert  me  from  the  subject  of  my  en- 
treaties, viz.,  Cassio’s  restoration. 

87.  sufficient,  capable. 

88.  talk  me.  not  to  me,  but  for  me,  for  my  benefit,  at  my 
request.  See  Abb.  § 220. 

90.  Hath  founded  ...  love,  has  entirely  devoted  himself  to  you 
and  ever  looked  to  you  for  his  welfare  and  success  in  life. 

97.  some  wonder,  something  wonderful. 

99-102.  ’Tis  not  a year  ...  belch  us.  We  do  not  find  out  a man’s 
disposition  at  once  ; it  requires  time  to  do  so  ; at  first  they  treat 
us  fondly,  but  soon  get  tired  of  us,  and  cast  us  away.  The 
sentiment  is  a general  one,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  duration 
of  the  action  of  the  play,  as  Johnson  strangely  imagined, 
hungerly,  hungrily.  For  the  formation  of  an  adv.  from  a subs., 
see  note  on  i.  1.  26  above : all  but,  all  of  them,  nothing  but. 

104.  And,  lo,  and  see,  there  she  is  ! the  happiness  ! what  good 
luck  ! 

107.  your  virtuous  means,  your  powerful  aid. 

108.  Exist  ...  love,  i.e.  live,  which  of  late  I can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  done,  and  be  once  more  a part  and  parcel  of  his  love. 

109.  all  the  office,  all  the  duty,  a Latin  sense. 

110.  I would  . . . delay’d.  I would  rather  know  the  worst  at  once. 
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115.  But  to  know  ...  benefit,  merely  to  know  it  must  be  for  my 
advantage,  advocation,  the  modern  word  is  4 advocacy.’ 

117,  8.  And  shut  ...  alms.  I will  yield  to  circumstances,  and 
confine  myself  to  some  other  line  of  life,  willing  to  accept  what- 
ever lot  fortune  in  its  charity  may  provide  for  me. 

119.  My  advocation  ...  my  lord,  it  is  not  a good  time  for  me  to 
plead  your  cause  just  now,  my  husband  is  so  completely  changed. 

121.  favour,  personal  appearance.  See  note  on  i.  3.  346. 

122.  So  help  me,  etc.  So  may  every  holy  spirit  help  me 
according  as  I have  said  all  I could  to  him  on  your  behalf  ; a 
form  of  asseveration. 

123.  all  my  best,  using  all  my  eloquence,  every  argument  I 
could  think  of. 

124.  5.  And  stood  ...  speech  ! and  exposed  myself  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  anger,  placed  myself  within  its  range,  by  urging 
your  cause  so  pertinaciously,  blank,  the  circle  of  white  in  the 
centre  of  the  butt  (what  corresponds  to  the  4 gold  ’ of  targets  used 
in  archery  nowadays).  Cp.  W.  T.  ii.  3.  5,  “for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  aim,  out  of  the  blank , And  level  of  my 
brain,  plot-proof”  ; Haml.  iv.  1.  42. 

130.  I have  seen,  etc.,  I have  seen  all  this  happen,  and  yet 
have  never  seen  him  anything  but  calm. 

132.  from  his  very  arm,  when  standing  close  beside  him. 

133.  can  he,  4 he  ’ with  emphasis. 

134.  of  moment,  of  importance. 

135.  matter,  something  serious. 

137.  some  unhatch’d  practice,  some  plot  that  has  not  yet  been 
developed,  brought  to  a head ; some  plot  concocted  but  not  yet 
carried  out,  here  in  Cyprus,  and  which  has  been  brought  to  his 
knowledge  ; 4 to  hatch  a plot  ’ is  a common  expression. 

139.  Hath  ...  spirit,  has  disturbed  his  usually  unruffled  spirit. 
Cp.  W.  T.  i.  2.  325,  44  Dost  think  I am  so  muddy , so  unsettled,” 
etc.;  T.  S.  v.  2.  143,  “A  woman  moved  is  like  a fountain 
troubled,  Muddy , ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty.” 

140,  1.  Men’s  natures  ...  object.  Men  when  disturbed  in  mind 
by  important  occurrences,  quarrel  with  trifling  circumstances, 
circumstances  which  at  another  time  would  have  caused  them  no 
annoyance,  and  which  are  not  the  real  object  and  mark  of  their 
anger. 

142-4.  indues  ...  pain.  4 4 This  sensation  so  gets  possession  of, 
and  is  so  infused  into,  the  other  members  as  to  make  them  all 
participate  of  the  same  pain  ” (Malone). 

144.  we  must  think,  bear  in  mind. 
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145.  Nor  of  them  ...  bridal,  nor  expect  of  them  such  tender 
attentions  as  those  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride.  Beshrew  me 
much,  evil  befal  me  ; a slight  curse  invoked  upon  herself. 

147.  unhandsome  warrior,  44  unfair  assailant  ” (Johnson).  We 
still  speak  of  ‘ unhandsome  behaviour,’  and  use  the  proverb, 
6 Handsome  is  that  handsome  does.”  44  A lovely  reminiscence  of 
her  husband’s  having  called  her  ‘my  fair  warrior,’  ii.  1.  184,  in 
the  joy  of  his  first  meeting,  on  arrival  ” (Cowden  Clarke). 

148-50.  Arraigning  . . . falsely.  I was  citing  him  to  appear  before 
my  soul  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  by  it  against  him,  but 
now  I find  that  I had  induced  my  thoughts  to  give  false  evidence 
against  him,  and  the  indictment  is  a false  one.  A reference  to 
the  crime  of  subornation  of  perjury  ; Lat.  subornare , to  furnish 
or  supply  in  an  underhand  manner. 

152.  no  jealous  toy,  no  idle  fancy  of  jealousy  : cp.  Harnl.  i.  4. 
75,  “The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation,  Without  more 
motive,  into  every  brain,”  etc. 

153.  Alas  the  day  ! A common  expression  in  Shakespeare,  who 
varies  it  by  44  Alas,  the  heavy  day,”  44  Alas  the  while,”  meaning 
little  more  than  4 Alas  ’ by  itself.  So  44  Woe  worth  the  while  ! ” 

156.  They  are  not  ...  jealous,  they  are  not  always  jealous  be- 
cause there  is  some  reason,  but  jealous  because  they  are  jealous, 
i.e.  because  it  is  their  nature  to  be  so. 

158.  Begot  ...  itself,  entirely  self -generated,  without  any  ex- 
ternal origin, 

165.  What  make  ...  home?  what  are  you  doing  away  from 
home  ? save  you,  a form  of  greeting  common  in  Shakespeare’s 
day. 

170.  and  lovers’  absent  hours,  etc.,  i.e.  and  those,  too,  hours 
of  separation,  which  in  the  calculation  of  lovers  seem  so  much 
longer  than  those  told  by  the  clock. 

173.  I have  ...  press'd,  my  heart  has  all  this  time  been  heavy 
with  cares. 

174.  continuate,  44  less  interrupted,  time  which  I can  call  more 
my  own”  ...  (Johnson). 

175.  Strike  ...  absence,  make  up  for  the  time  I have  been  away 
from  you.  Delius  sees  in  the  word  44 score”  a punning  allusion 
to  Bianca’s  44  eight  score.” 

176.  Take  me  ...  out.  See  note  on  ii i.  3.  296. 

179.  To  the  felt  ...  cause,  I now  feel  there  was  a real  cause  for 
the  absence  which  tried  me  so  sorely. 

180.  Is ’t  come  to  this  ? Have  matters  gone  so  far  that  you  are 
in  love  with  some  other  woman  ? 
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181.  Throw  your  ...  teeth,  fling  back  at  the  devil,  with  re- 
proaches, the  vile  ideas  which  he  has  put  into  your  head. 

186.  demanded,  asked  for  by  its  owner. 

188.  for  this  time,  for  the  present. 

191,  2.  And  think  it  ...  woman’d,  and  think  it  will  not  add  to 
my  credit  with  him,  as  it  certainly  will  not  be  according  to 
my  desire,  that  he  should  see  me  in  the  company  of  a woman. 
For  this  formation  of  participles  from  nouns,  see  Abb.  294. 

194.  bring  me... little,  conduct  me  part  of  my  way  home. 

195.  soon  at  night.  Dyce  explains  soon  at  as  = about ; Schmidt, 
as  = this  very  night,  so  early  as  to-day  in  the  evening. 

198.  ’Tis  very  ...  circumstanced.  Very  well  (said  with  bitter- 
ness), I must  yield  to  circumstances. 


Act  IV.  Scene  I. 

1-8.  Warburton  is  probably  right  in  supposing  “that  Iago 
had,  before  they  appeared  in  this  scene,  been  applying  cases  of 
false  comfort  to  Othello  ; as  that  though  the  parties  had  been 
even  found  in  bed  together,  there  might  be  no  harm  done ; it 
might  be  only  for  the  trial  of  their  virtue”  ...  but,  if  so,  the 
arrangement  of  lines  seems  very  strange,  for  the  words 
“What,  to  kiss  in  private?”  etc.,  are  the  words  of  one  who 
is  objecting  to  something  already  said,  some  palliative  suggestion, 
and  utterly  out  of  place  in  Iago’s  mouth,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Keeping  the  note  of  interrogation  after  * kiss  * in  1.  2,  as  in  the 
Folio,  I would  give  the  whole  passage  after  “Will  you  think 
so?”  and  down  to  “heaven”  to  Othello.  As,  in  iv.  2.  71-80, 
Othello  repeats  over  and  over  again  the  words,  ‘ ‘ What  com- 
mitted?” in 'answer  to  Desdemona’s  inquiry,  “What  ignorant 
sin  have  I committed  ? ” so  here  he  is  dwelling  upon  Iago’s  sug- 
gestion, which  he  repeats  bit  by  bit,  4 ‘ Think  so,  Iago  ! What, 
to  kiss  in  private  ? An  unauthorized  kiss  ? On  any  other  sup- 
position the  passage  seems  unintelligible ; though  I admit  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  disarrangement  of  the  lines, 
if  it  be  a disarrangement. 

3.  hypocrisy  ...  devil,  “means  hypocrisy  to  cheat  the  devil. 
As  common  hypocrites  cheat  men,  by  seeming  good,  and  yet 
living  wickedly,  these  men  would  cheat  the  devil,  by  giving  him 
flattering  hopes,  and  at  last  avoiding  the  crime  which  he  thinks 
them  ready  to  commit  ” (Johnson). 

5.  The  devil  . . . heaven.  * ‘ The  poet’s  idea  is,  that  the  devil 
tempts  their  virtues , by  stirring  up  their  passions,  and  they  tempt 
heaven , by  placing  themselves  in  such  a situation  as  makes  it 
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scarcely  possible  to  avoid  falling  by  the  gratification  of  them  ” 
(Henley). 

6.  So  they  . . . slip  : providing  they  commit  no  actual  crime, 
their  tempting  of  heaven  in  this  way  may  be  considered  a 
pardonable  error. 

14.  They  have  . . not : they  very  often  seem  to  have  it  who 
in  reality  have  it  not  ; it  is  a matter  of  appearance  ; cp.  i.  1.  65, 
“ I am  not  what  I am.” 

18,  9.  As  doth  ...  all.  Malone  quotes  Marlowe’s  Jew  of  Malta , 

ii.  1.  1-4— 

‘ ‘ Thus  like  the  sad  presaging  raven  that  tolls 
The  sick  man’s  passport  in  her  hollow  beak, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  the  silent  night 
Doth  shake  contagion  from  her  sable  wing.  ” 

24.  Or  voluntary  . . mistress,  or  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
herself  by  some  doting  mistress,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
“importunate  suit  ” on  their  part. 

25.  Convinced  . . . them,  either  overcame  them  (these  women)  in 
the  one  case,  or  ministered  to  their  passions  in  the  other  : ‘ con- 
vinced’ goes  with  ‘importunate  suit,’  ‘supplied’  with  ‘voluntary 
dotage.’  For  to  convince , in  this  the  primary  Lat.  sense  of 
completely  overcoming,  cp.  Macb.  i.  7.  64,  “his  two  chamber- 
lains Will  I with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince” 

25,  6.  cannot . . . blah,  cannot  help  blabbing. 

28.  unswear,  retract  on  his  oath;  cp.  K.  J.  iii.  1.  24,  “ un- 
swear faith  sworn.” 

31.  To  confess  ...  labour;  ‘Confess  and  be  hanged’  was  a 
proverbial  saying  of  which  the  commentators  cite  several  exam- 
ples ; but  what  was  the  exact  train  of  thought  in  Othello’s  mind 
as  exhibited  in  this  and  the  next  line,  the  poet  probably  did 
not  intend  us  to  see.  His  state  of  mind  was  so  near  madness 
that  we  cannot  expect  more  than  disjointed  and  only  half 
intelligible  outbursts. 

32,  3.  Nature  would  . . . instruction.  It  is  not  mere  words  that 
put  me  into  this  ecstasy.  Without  some  reality  for  guidance, 
one’s  feelings  would  not  clothe  themselves  in  so  passionate  a garb 
made  up  of  the  shadows  of  facts.  For  invest,  cp.  Lucr.  1601, 
‘ ‘ Why  art  thou  thus  attired  in  discontent ? ”,  M.  A.  iv.  1 . 1 46, 
“I  am  so  attired  in  wonder.”  shadowing  has  nearly  the  same 
meaning  here  as  ‘shaping  dreams,’  M.  N.  D.  v.  1.  5.  For  the 
whole  passage,  cp.  W.  T.  i.  1.  138-146. 

35.  Noses  . . . lips.  Othello  is  imagining  to  himself  the  familiari- 
ties which  he  supposes  to  have  passed  between  Cassio  and  his 
wife.  Cp.  W.  T.  i.  2.  285,  6, 

40.  all  guiltless,  wholly  guiltless. 
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44.  This  is  ...  fit ; an  invention  of  Iago’s. 

46.  The  lethargy  ...  course  ; the  state  of  coma  into  which  he 
has  fallen  must  be  allowed  to  run  its  course  without  any  means 
being  employed  to  break  through  it.  his,  for  4 its  ’ ; see  Abb. 
§ 288.  to,  we  should  now  say  4 into.’ 

51.  on  great  occasion,  on  a matter  of  great  importance. 

53.  Dost  thou  mock  me?  i.e.  by  speaking  of  my  having  hurt 
my  head  when  you  know  so  well  that  it  is  my  heart  that  is 
broken. 

55.  A horned  ...  beast.  You  say,  bear  your  fortune  like  a man , 
but  one  who  has  been  horned  (i.e.  cuckolded)  is  not  a man  but  a 
beast ; see  note  on  iii.  3.  276. 

57.  a civil  monster,  4 civil  ’ with  a pun  on  the  word  in  its  sense 
of  4 living  in  a city  ’ and  of  polite,  well-mannered. 

59.  Think  every  . . . with  you  : Believe  that  yours  is  not  an 
uncommon  case  ; every  married  man  may  be  in  the  same  position 
with  you  ; cp.  44  ?/o&e-fellow,”  H.  V.  ii.  3.  56,  Lear  iii.  6.  39. 

61.  unproper,  44  not  peculiar  to  an  individual,  common  ” (Dyce, 
Gloss,  s.  v.). 

62.  Which  they  . . . peculiar  : Which  they  confidently  believe 
to  be  their  own ; cp.  i.  1.  60,  iii.  3.  79. 

63.  the  fiend’s  arch-mock,  the  bitterest  spite  of  the  evil  one, 
i.e.  that  a man  should  lie  with  his  wife  in  perfect  trust  as  to  her 
chastity  while  all  the  while  she  is  a wanton. 

64.  to  lip,  to  kiss,  secure,  free  from  suspicion,  Lat.  securus, 
without  care. 

65.  6.  No,  let  me  ...  shall  be.  If  my  wife  is  disloyal,  may  I 
find  it  out  ! and  then  when  I know  how  I have  been  treated, 
I shall  know  how  to  treat  her. 

67.  ’tis  certain,  what  you  say  is  certain. 

68.  Confine  . . list,  keep  yourself  within  the  limits  of  patience ; 
list,  for  boundary,  limit,  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare  : originally  a 
stripe  or  border  of  cloth,  probably  no  connection  with  ‘lists,’  the 
ground  enclosed  for  a tournament. 

71.  I shifted  him  away,  I made  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him. 

72.  ecstasy,  fit,  or  trance  ; used  of  any  strong  emotion,  fear, 
anger,  delight,  etc.  ; lit.  standing  out  of  one’s  self. 

74.  encave  yourself,  conceal  yourself  behind  something. 

75.  notable  scorns,  the  contempt  which  he  does  not  care  to  hide. 

76.  region  ...  face,  Malone  compares  II.  VIII.  ii.  4.  184,  “The 
region  of  my  breast.” 

79.  cope,  encounter.  In  modern  usage  the  prep,  with  is  always 
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added.  The  original  sense  was  to  bargain  with,  from  Dutch 
koopen,  to  buy. 

81.  all ...  spleen,  utterly  given  up  to  revengeful  feelings. 

85.  keep  time  in  an,  do  not  act  in  too  great  a hurry,  keep 
measure  in  everything  ; a metaphor  taken  from  music. 

87.  A housewife,  for  housewife , see  note  on  ii.  1.  113. 

89.  as  ’tis,  for  it  is. 

94.  unbookish  jealousy.  Furness,  referring  to  the  ‘ boolcish 
theoric,’  i.  1.  24,  where  the  word  is  used  in  its  manifest  meaning, 
thinks  that  Warburton’s  explanation  of  4 unbookish  5 as  = ignorant 
(which  Dyce  and  others  accept)  is  scarcely  sufficient.  44  Until  a 
better  can  be  given,  Winter’s  explanation  seems  the  nearest,  viz. 
that  Shakespeare  having  in  others  of  his  plays  so  frequently 
compared  love  and  lovers  to  books  here,  by  the  association  of  ideas, 
makes  Othello’s  misconstruction  of  Cassio’s  smiles  due  to  Othello’s 
lack  of  learning  in  the  books  of  love.”  Walker  points  out  that 
44  unbookish  ” is  connected  with  44  construe,”  and  explained  by  it. 

97.  The  worser  ...  me.  I am  wretched  enough,  and  your 
giving  me  the  title  of  lieutenant,  to  which  1 no  longer  have  a 
right,  and  the  loss  of  which  is  killing  me  with  grief,  only  adds  to 
my  wretchedness.  Addition  = title,  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare. 

99.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  i.e.  with  entreaties,  arguments. 
44  Ply,  to  bend,  work  at  steadily,  urge...  M.  E.  plien,  to  bend, 
Chaucer,  C.  T.  9045 ; to  mould,  as  wax,  C.  T.  9304.  Since 
moulding  wax,  etc. , requires  constant  and  continued  application 
of  the  fingers,  we  hence  get  the  metaphor  of  toiling  at ; hence 
to  ply  a task,  to  ply  an  oar  ”...  (Skeat,  Ety.  Diet . s.  v.). 

101.  How  quickly  ...  speed!  how  soon  you  would  gain  your 
suit ! caitiff,  originally  a captive,  Lat.  captivus , hence  a wretch, 
a mean  fellow ; more  usually  of  men,  but  in  Shakespeare  of  both 
sexes. 

105.  laughs  it  out,  treats  the  matter  as  one  for  merriment, 
brazens  it  out  with  laughter. 

107.  well  said,  well  done ; see  note  on  ii.  1.  165,  above. 

111.  Do  you  triumph,  Roman?  44  Othello  calls  him  Roman 
ironically.  Triumph , which  was  a Roman  ceremony,  brought 
4 Roman  ’ into  his  thoughts  ”...  (Johnson). 

112.  a customer,  cp.  A.  W.  v.  3.  287.  bear  some  ...  wit,  have 
a more  charitable,  a better,  opinion  of  my  intelligence,  good 
sense. 

113.  unwholesome,  unsound,  defective. 

116.  the  cry  goes,  people  say. 

117.  say  true,  do  not  talk  nonsense. 

119.  Have  you  scored  me  ? Have  you  branded  me  with  a mark 
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of  disgrace?  Cp.  A.  C.  iv.  7.  12,  “Let’s  score  their  backs,  And 
snatch  ’em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind  ” : “ ’Tis  sport  to  maul 
a runner.” 

121.  out  of  her  own  ...  promise.  Has  persuaded  herself  that 
I shall  marry  her,  being  led  to  that  belief  not  by  any  promise  I 
have  made  her,  but  by  her  own  blind  love  and  self-delusion, 
giving  out,  her  own  report. 

125.  sea-bank,  sea-shore ; we  generally  use  bank  of  rivers, 
streams,  etc. 

126.  the  bauble,  so  ‘toy’  and  ‘ play  thing  ’ in  the  same  sense; 
supposed  by  Skeat  to  be  merely  a modification  of  the  Fr.  babiole, 
a small  toy  for  a child  to  play  with. 

127.  by  this  hand,  a form  of  asseveration,  falls  me,  see  Abb. 

§ 220. 

130.  hales,  another  form  of  ‘haul,’  pulls  ; cp.  M.  A.  ii.  3.  62. 

133,  4.  0, 1 see  ...  it  to.  I see  your  nose,  which  I shall  soon  tear 
from  your  face,  and  fling  it  to  the  first  dog  that  comes  in  my  way. 

136.  Before  me  ! an  ejaculation  ; cp.  Cor . i.  1.  24,  “’Fore  me  ! 
this  fellow  speaks.” 

137.  fitchew,  polecat ; hence,  that  animal  being  supposed  to  be 
very  lecherous,  a wanton  woman  ; cp.  Lear , iv.  6.  124.  ’tis  such 
another,  i.  e.  a very  fitchew  that  she  is  ; though  of  course  Othello 
will  take  the  words  to  mean  such  another  as  Desdemona.  a per- 
fumed one,  as  lewd  as  a polecat,  though  not  like  that  animal 
offensive  in  scent. 

139.  Let  the  devil ...  you  ! That  is,  ‘you  talk  of  mu  haunting 
you  ; may  you  be  haunted  by  the  devil  and  his  dam  ! ’ 

141 . I must  . . . work  ? You  desired  me  to  copy  the  embroidery, 
did  you  ? 

1 42.  A likely  . . . work,  a pretty  story  to  try  and  make  me 
believe. 

145.  hobby-horse,  the  ‘hobby-horse’  was  “a  personage  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  morris- dance  . . . and  made  ...  by  the  figure 
of  a horse  fastened  round  the  waist  of  a man,  his  own  legs  going 
through  the  body  of  the  horse,  and  enabling  him  to  walk,  but 
concealed  by  a long  foot-cloth  ; while  false  legs  appeared  where 
those  of  the  man  should  be,  at  the  sides  of  the  horse  ”...  (Hares, 
Gloss.).  Hence  a term  of  contempt  for  a silly  fellow,  or  a loose 
woman,  as  in  M.  A.  iii.  2.  75,  W.  T.  i.  1.  276. 

148.  that  should  be,  ought  to  be,  surely  must  be. 

150.  come  when  ...prepared  for,  when  I next  invite  you,  i.e. 

never. 

157.  very  fain,  very  gladly  ; ‘ fain  ’ is  strictly  an  adj. 
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167.  I would  have  . . . a-killing.  I would  prolong  his  torture 
whole  years,  to  kill  him  at  once  would  be  too  light  punishment, 
cp.  below,  v.  2.  156,  “ may  his  pernicious  soul  Rot  half  a grain  a 
day  ” : a-killing,  for  the  prefix  a-,  representing  on  or  in  before 
verbal  names,  see  Abb.  § 24. 

169.  that,  i.e.  all  her  excellences. 

174.  command  him  tasks,  impose  tasks  upon  him  that  he  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  perform. 

175.  that’s  not  your  way.  It  will  not  do  for  you  to  let  your 
thoughts  dwell  upon  her  many  fascinations,  or  you  will  be 
unmanned. 

180.  She  ’s  the  worse  for  all  this.  Her  many  accomplishments 
and  natural  good  qualities  only  serve  to  make  her  transgression 
all  the  more  heinous. 

182.  condition,  disposition,  too  gentle,  i.e.  as  she  has  shown 
herself  in  regard  to  Cassio. 

185.  the  pity  of  it ! how  sad  to  think  of  it ! 

186.  so  fond  over,  so  foolishly  lenient  in  the  way  you  regard 
it.  give  her  ...  offend,  give  her  formal  permission  to  offend. 
‘ Patent  ’ meant  originally  a document  conferring  a privilege  ; so 
called  because  it  was  open  to  the  inspection  of  all.  Malone 
quotes  King  Edward  iii. , 1596,  '“Why  then  give  sin  a passport 
to  offend?”  where  the  idea  is  slightly  different,  a ‘passport’ 
being  the  written  permission  to  pass  through  a gate. 

187.  for  if  it...  nobody.  For  if  it  does  not  wound  you,  still 
less  does  it  affect  any  one  else. 

188.  messes,  small  pieces  ; lit.  a small  portion  of  meat  set  on 
the  table,  from  Lat.  missus , part,  of  mittere , to  send. 

193.  expostulate  with  her,  reason  earnestly,  and  so,  reproach, 
her  with  her  guilt,  body  and  beauty,  a hendiadys  for  ‘ personal 
loveliness.’  unprovide  my  mind,  disarm  my  determination  to  be 
revenged  on  her. 

198.  let  me  ...  undertaker,  let  me  deal  with  him. 

203.  save  you,  God  keep  you  safe  and  well ; the  name  of  the 
Deity  omitted  in  order  to  conform  to  the  statute  against  profane 
swearing,  with  all  my  heart,  an  acceptance  and  reciprocation 
of  his  good  wish. 

205.  the  instrument ...  pleasures,  that  by  which  they  convey 
their  wishes  to  me. 

206.  cousin.  In  the  dramatis  personae  Ludovico  is  called 
kinsman  to  Brabantio.  The  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  of  any 
one  not  in  the  first  degree  of  relationship,  e.g.  nephew,  niece, 
uncle,  brother-in-law,  grandchild. 

212.  An  unkind  breach,  a rupture  causing  ill-will  between  them. 
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216.  He  did.  not  call ; he  was  not  speaking  to  you. 

219.  To  atone  them,  to  reconcile  them,  make  them  at  one,  as 
frequently  in  Shakespeare. 

220.  Are  you  wise  ? Fechter  in  acting  gave  these  words  to 
Iago,  and  Furness  approves  of  the  change.  They  seem  to  have 
but  little  meaning  in  Othello’s  mouth. 

225.  I am  glad...  mad.  Cowden  Clarke  thinks  that  Shake- 
speare probably  wrote  : “I  am  mad  to  see  you  glad.”  If  the 
text  is  right,  it  probably  means,  ‘ You  say  you  are  glad  that  I 
am  ordered  to  return  ; I on  my  part  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are 
so  mad  as  to  wish  such  a thing.  ’ 

229.  ’tis  very  much,  it  is  a terrible  indignity  you  have  passed 
upon  her. 

231.  If  that  ...  tears,  if  women’s  tears  could  impregnate  the 
earth. 

232.  falls,  transitive,  as  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare,  lets  fall, 
a crocodile, ...  “ ‘ It  is  written,’  says  Bullokar,  ‘ that  he  will  weep 
over  a man’s  head  when  he  hath  devoured  the  body,  and  will 
then  eat  up  the  head  too.  Wherefore  in  Latin  there  is  a proverb, 
crocodili  lachrymae,  crocodile  tears,  to  signify  such  tears  as  are 
fained,  and  spent  only  with  intent  to  deceive,  or  do  harme  ’ ” 
(Malone). 

239.  she  can  turn,  etc.,  Steevens  quotes  i.  H.  VI.  iii.  3.  85, 
“ Done  like  a Frenchman,  turn  and  turn  again.” 

251.  all  and  all,  absolutely,  completely ; “ properly  every  thing 
in  every  respect ; an  expression  of  mere  enforcement  for  all  ” 
(Schmidt,  Lex.). 

252.  whom,  for  this  use  of  ‘who’  where  we  should  now  use 
‘ which,’  see  Abb.  § 264. 

254.  graze  nor  pierce,  the  former  word  referring  to  ‘ shot,  ’ the 
latter  to  ‘ dart.’ 

255.  safe,  uninjured,  sane. 

256.  censure.  See  note  on  ii.  3.  72,  above. 

257.  8.  if  what  he  . . . were.  I would  to  heaven  that  he  were 
what  he  might  be,  if  he  is  not  that  ( i.e . sane). 

258.  9.  yet  would  . . . worst.  I wish  I could  believe  that  this 
is  the  worst  treatment  she  will  receive  at  his  hands. 

259.  use,  custom;  cp.  Haml.  iii.  4.  168,  “For  use  can  almost 
change  the  stamp  of  nature.” 

261.  new-create,  originate  in  him. 

262.  It  is  not  honesty,  it  would  not  be  honouraoie  in  me. 

285.  will  denote  him  so,  will  show  so  clearly  what  he  is  and 
how  he  usually  behaves. 
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3.  slie  for  ‘ her.’  ‘ She 1 was  often  used  for  ‘ woman,’  which  to 
some  extent  explains  the  irregularity.  See  Abb.  § 211. 

4.  and  then  I heard,  though  at  those  times  I,  etc. 

9.  mask,  the  mask,  a covering  for  the  face,  was  worn  by 
women  to  preserve  their  complexion  out  of  doors,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment  at  balls,  theatres,  etc 

12,  13.  I durst  ...  stake.  Shakespeare  more  frequently  omits 
the  prep,  ‘to’  after  ‘dare,’  ‘durst.’  other,  otherwise.  For  other, 
used  as  a sing,  pronoun,  see  Abb.  § 12. 

14.  it  doth  ...  bosom,  it  has  no  proper  place  in  your  bosom. 

19.  Is  foul  as  slander,  is  as  foul  as  the  worst  slander  can  make 

em  out. 

20,  21.  yet  she’s  ...  much.  Yet  any  one  of  her  trade,  how- 
ever simple  she  might  be,  could  say  what  she  says  ; it  needs 
no  ingenuity  to  deny  the  guilt  of  those  whom  they  would 
serve. 

22.  A closet ...  secrets,  one  who  keeps  her  shameful  secrets 
closely  as  letters  are  kept  in  a private  cabinet. 

27,  28.  Some  of . . . door.  Now  to  your  usual  business  of  keeping 
watch  while  lovers  are  left  together  alone ; giving  her  the  order 
to  keep  watch. 

30.  Your  mystery,  i.e.  now  practise  your  trade,  profession. 

31.  Upon  my  knees,  I ask  you,  kneeling,  what  you  mean. 

36.  being  like  ...  heaven,  with  your  face  like  an  angel’s  : the 
beauty  of  Desdemona  constantly  appeals  to  Othello. 

37.  double  damn’d,  damned  in  having  committed  this  crime, 
and  doubly  damned  in  perjuring  yourself  by  denying  it. 

42.  Alas  . . . day  ! 0,  what  a miserable  day  is  this  ! 

43.  motive,  cause. 

44.  45.  If  haply  ...  back,  if  perchance  you  suspect  my  father 
as  having  brought  about  this  recall  which  you  have  received. 

46,  47.  if  you  . . . too,  if  henceforth  he  must  be  regarded  by  you 
as  a stranger  and  an  enemy,  so  too  must  he  be  by  me  ; you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  my  father  or  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

49.  sores  and  shames,  afflictions  and  disgraces,  bare  head, 
defenceless  head.  For  heaven  followed  by  they , Dyce  compares 
R.  II.  i.  2.  8,  “Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven  Who, 
when  they  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth,  Will  rain  hot  vengeance 
on  offenders’  heads,”  and  Haml.  iii.  4.  173-5. 

54,  5.  A fixed  ...  at  ! If  the  text  is  right,  time  of  scorn  prob- 
ably means  ‘the  scornful  time  or  age,’  and  unmoving , moving  so 
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slowly  that  its  motion  is  imperceptible.  Editors  have  proposed 
‘ scorn  of  time  ’ for  “ time  of  scorn  ” ; * hand  ’ for  “ time  ” ; a 
transposition  of  “for”  and  “of”;  ‘slowly  moving’  for  “slow 
unmoving  ” : “ slow  and  moving  ” is  the  reading  of  the  Folios. 
The  ‘ finger  ’ of  the  dial  was  a technical  term,  and  there  may 
be  in  this  word  and  in  “unmoving,”  a reference  to  a clock. 
Malone,  in  support  of  this  idea,  quotes  Sonn.  civ. — 

‘ ‘ Ah  ! yet  doth  beauty,  like  a dial-hand, 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived  ; 

So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived.  ” 

57,  8.  where  . . . life,  where  I have  treasured  up  all  that  makes 
life  (not  only  enjoyable,  but)  possible.  Johnson  objects  to 
“garner”  and  “fountain”  being  conjoined;  but  Rolfe  points 
out  that  this  is  a succession , not  a mixture , of  metaphors,  and  so 
unobj  ectionable. 

60-2.  to  he  ...  in  ! How  horrible  is  the  thought  that  I must 
either  be  driven  from  the  object  of  my  love,  or  else  allow  it  to  be 
polluted  in  the  most  loathsome  manner  ! 

62-4.  Turn  ...  hell!  “At  such  an  object  do  thou,  patience, 
thyself  change  colour  ; at  this  do  thou,  even  thou,  rosy  cherub  as 
thou  art,  look  grim  as  hell”  (Johnson)  : cherubin,  this  form  of 
the  singular,  and  ‘ cherubins  ’ for  the  plural  are  found  in  the 
Folios.  ‘ Cherubim  ’ is  the  true  plural  and  ‘ cherub  ’ the  sing. 

67.  that . . . blowing.  You  are  as  virtuous,  continent,  as  a blow- 
fly, that  again  becomes  pregnant  the  very  instant  it  has  laid  a 
batch  of  eggs.  There  is  a species  of  fly  called  the  blow -fly  which 
lays  its  eggs  upon  flesh,  and  of  course  on  butcher’s  stalls  (shambles) 
it  would  swarm  in  great  numbers ; to  blow , when  used  of  these 
flies,  is  to  lay  eggs,  and  anything  on  which  these  eggs  are 
deposited  is  said  to  be  fly-blown. 

69.  That  the  . . . thee,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  flowers  whose  scent 
is  oppressively  sweet,  the  sense  aches  at  thee.  It  would  seem 
better  to  put  a comma  after  “fair,”  and  none  after  “sweet.” 
For  the  conjunction  of  two  adjectives  where  the  former  is  used 
as  a kind  of  adverb,  see  Abb.  § 2. 

70.  what  ...  committed?  What  sin  have  I committed  through 
ignorance  ? 

71.  2.  Was  this  ...  upon?  Steevens  points  out  that  Massinger 
has  imitated  this  passage  in  The  Emperor  of  the  East , iv.  5. 
145-9— 

‘ ‘ Can  you  think 

This  master-piece  of  heav’n,  this  precious  vellum 
Of  such  a purity  and  virgin  whiteness, 

Could  be  design’d  to  have  perjury  and  whoredom 
In  capital  letters  writ  upon  ’ t ? ” 
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72.  What  committed  ? Here,  as  in  11.  76,  80,  there  should  be 
a note  of  interrogation  after  committed , not  a note  of  admiration. 
The  word  is,  no  doubt,  sometimes  used  in  the  special  sense  of 
committing  adultery,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  taking  it 
here.  Othello  repeats  over  and  over  again  the  last  words  of 
Desdemona’s  speech  : “ What  sin  have  I committed  ? ” she  says. 
‘ What  sin  have  you  committed  ? ’ answers  Othello  ; ‘ do  you  ask 
what  you  have  committed?  do  you  pretend  ignorance  of  what 
you  have  committed  ? ’ 

74-6.  I should  . . . deeds.  If  I were  to  bring  myself  to  mention 
the  crime  which  you  have  committed,  I should  blush  so  that  all 
my  modesty  would  be  consumed,  burnt  to  ashes.  Grant  White, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  Desdemona’s  part  to  blush,  not 
Othello’s,  and  that  Shakespeare  would  not  have  forgotten  that 
Othello’s  cheeks  were  too  dark  to  show  a blush,  would  read  thy 
for  my  in  1.  74.  Lettsom,  with  whom  Dyce  agrees,  says, 
“Othello  is  speaking  not  of  blushes,  but  of  heat.”  But  surely 
the  word  cheeks  shows  that  red  heat  was  meant.  Both  White 
and  Lettsom  seem  here  to  be  refining  over  much. 

77.  Heaven  ...  winks.  Heaven  cannot  endure  the  smell  of  it, 
the  moon  closes  her  eyes  at  the  sight  of  it ; cp.  Haml . iii.  3.  36, 
“0  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven.”  For  wink,  to 
close  the  eyes,  cp.  Temp.  ii.  1.  216,  “ wink'st  whiles  thou  art 
waking.  ” 

78-80.  The  bawdy...  it.  The  crime  is  so  enormous  that  even 
the  wind,  itself  so  prodigal  of  its  favours,  is  so  shocked  that  it 
hides  itself  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth  rather  than  listen  to  it. 
Malone  compares  M.  V.  ii.  6.  16,  “Hugged  and  embraced  by  the 
strumpet  wind  ” ; an  idea  which,  as  Halliwell  points  out,  is  more 
elegantly  expressed  in  H.  V.  i.  1.  48,  by  “charter’d  libertine.” 

83.  this  vessel.  “ This  expression  is  borrowed  from  the  Bible : 
‘to  possess  his  vessel  [ i.e . his  body]  in  sanctification,’  i.  Thess.  iv. 
4 ” (Malone). 

88.  I cry  . . . then,  then  I beg  your  pardon  ; ironical. 

9 ! . That  have  . . Peter,  his  office  being  to  keep  the  gates  of 
Heaven. 

93.  We  . . . course  ; have  finished  our  business. 

94.  turn  ...  counsel,  lock  the  door  and  say  nothing  of  what 
has  happened. 

99.  With  who  ? see  note  on  i.  2.  52,  above. 

1 04.  But . . water,  but  what  should  be  expressed  by  tears ; a 
conceit  which  Hudson  considers  quite  out  of  place.  He  refers  to 
Haml.  iv.  7.  186,  7,  “ Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I forbid  my  tears.” 
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105.  Lay  . . . sheets : Tennyson  has  a similar  idea  in  The  Lord 
of  Burleigh , 99-102 — 

‘ 4 Then  her  people,  softly  treading, 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in, 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest.  ” 

108,  9.  How  ...  misuse ? “How  have  I been  behaved  that  he 
could  find  the  smallest  possible  fault  with  my  smallest  possible 
misdeed ” (Furness).  Stick.,  on,  as  we  say,  ‘to  fasten  an  im- 
putation on’;  cp.  iii.  3.  365,  6,  “That  the  probation  bear  no 
hinge  or  loop  to  hang  a doubt  on.” 

114.  I am  ...  chiding.  The  slightest  reproach  would  have  been 
enough  wherewith  to  correct  me ; harsh  words  are  no  more 
necessary  to  me  than  to  a child,  so  bewhored  her,  so  abused  her 
as  being  a whore. 

116.  despite  . . . terms,  such  despiteful  and  gross  terms  ; possibly 
an  instance  of  ellipsis.  . 

121.  callat,  a strumpet  of  the  basest  kind ; derivation  uncertain. 

125.  forsook ...  matches,  foregone  so  many  marriages  that  she 
might  have  made  with  persons  of  high  birth ; cp.  above,  iii. 
3.  229. 

127.  Beshrew  ...  for’t  ! Curses  on  him  for  his  abuse  ! 

129.  How...  him?  How  has  he  come  to  indulge  in  such 
caprices  ? 

130.  eternal  villain.  Walker  and  Abbott  suppose  eternal  here, 
in  Rami.  i.  4.  21,  and  J.  C.  i.  2.  160,  to  be  an  inaccuracy  for 
infernal ; Furness,  rightly,  it  seems  to  me,  thinks  that  here  at  all 
events  the  word  is  used  in  its  proper  sense. 

132.  Some  ..slave,  some  cheating,  beguiling  fellow:  to  ‘cog,’ 
from  W.  coegio,  to  make  void,  to  trick,  pretend.  “ Cozen  is 
merely  a verb  evolved  out  of  cousin.  — Fr.  couslner , ‘to  claim 
kindred  for  advantage  or  particular  ends.  ’ . . . Cot.  So  in  mod.  Fr. , 
cousiner  is  ‘ to  call  cousin,  to  sponge,  to  live  upon  other  people  ’ ; 
Hamilton  and  Legros.  The  change  of  meaning  from  ‘ sponge  ’ to 
‘ beguile  ’ or  ‘ cheat  ’ was  easy  ” (Skeat,  Ety.  Diet. ). 

136.  A halter ...  him  ! i.e.  the  only  mercy  I would  show  him 
would  be  to  hang  him. 

137.  who  ...  company?  her  with  keeps,  not  qualifying  company. 

138.  what  form  ? what  appearance  of  her  having  done  so  ? 

140.  notorious,  notable,  egregious;  cp.  v.  2.  238,  “ ’Tis  a 
notorious  villain.”  scurvy,  rascally. 

141.  would  ...  unfold,  would  that  such  despicable  fellows  were 
stripped  of  their  disguise  and  shown  by  thee  in  their  real  colours, 
companion,  in  this  contemptuous  sense  is  frequent  in  Shake- 
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speare,  as  4 fellow 5 is  used  contemptuously  in  mod.  English  ; for 
unfold , cp.  below,  v.  1.  21,  and  Lear,  i.  1.  283,  “Time  shall  un- 
fold what  plaited  cunning  hides.  ” 

144.  Speak  . . . door.  Do  not  make  so  much  noise  as  to  be  heard 
out  of  doors. 

145,  6.  Some  ...  without,  some  fine  fellow  of  the  kind  I have 
been  describing,  must  he  have  been  who  so  befooled  you  respect- 
ing me ; cp.  ii.  3.  43. 

148.  go  to,  an  expression  frequently  used  by  Shakespeare  in 
exhortation,  or  contempt  as  here. 

153.  discourse  of  thought,  “discursive  range  of  thought” 
(Singer) ; cp.  Haml.  i.  2.  150,  “a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of 
reason .” 

155.  Delighted  them,  took  pleasure  ; them , reflexively. 

158.  divorcement,  divorce. 

159.  Comfort  . . . me  ! May  all  contentment  of  mind  abandon  me  ! 

160.  defeat,  destroy ; Fr.  defair e,  to  undo : see  note  on  i.  3. 
346,  above. 

1 62.  doth  . . . me,  it  is  abhorrent  to  me  ; a pun. 

163.  addition,  title ; see  above,  iv.  1.  97. 

164.  the  ...  vanity,  not  all  the  splendour,  fine  shows,  that  the 
world  contains. 

165.  he  content,  be  calm,  do  not  give  way  to  passion. 

166.  7.  The  business  ...you,  Cp.  above,  iii.  3.  144,  5;  and  for 
chide  with,  Sonn.  cxi.  1,  “0  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune 
chide” 

170.  stay  the  meat,  wait  for  the  serving  of  dinner. 

174.  What  in  the  contrary  ? How  have  I dealt  with  you  in  any 
but  a fair  way  ? 

175.  daffest  me,  put  me  off  on  some  pretext  or  other ; dajj , 
another  form  of  doff ' i.e.  do  off,  as  don , do  on,  dout,  do  out,  dup, 
do  up.  In  regard  to  the  time  spent  in  Cyprus,  see  Introduction. 

177.  conveniency,  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  desires,  ad- 
vantage of  hope,  4 4 is  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  hope  ; it 
was  because  Iago  daffed  him  with  devices,  that  he  had  no  hope, 
and  had  lost  even  that  advantage  ” (Furness). 

179.  to  put ...  peace,  to  put  up  with,  endure,  peacefully. 

183.  are  no  kin  together,  do  not  at  all  agree. 

185,  6.  I have  ...  means.  I have  squandered  all  my  money  in 
presents  to  be  given  to  Desdemona. 

187.  votarist,  one  who  had  vowed  herself  to  a life  of  religion, 
a nun,  a recluse. 
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188,  9.  returned  ...  acquaintance,  and  in  return  had  given  me 
expectation  and  hope  that  she  would  quickly  grant  me  her  ac- 
quaintance and  regard. 

191.  Well  ...  very  well,  i.e.  keep  your  mind  easy. 

192.  I cannot  go  to,  I am  not  going  to  be  put  off,  satisfied,  with 
such  words  as  ‘ go  to  ’ ; it  is  no  use  your  talking  in  this  way. 

194.  fobbed,  cozened,  cheated  ; more  commonly  with  off. 

196,  7.  I will  make  . . . Desdemona  : Furness  asks,  “Can  this 
refer  to  anything  else  but  his  disguise  ? his  favour,  defeated  with 
an  usurped  beard  [i.  3 346]  ? ” Possibly,  I will  reveal  the  whole 
plot  to  Desdemona. 

200.  You...  now.  You  have  spoken  out  plainly  now. 

201.  intendment,  intention;  cp.  A.  Y.  L.  i.  1.  140. 

205,  6.  thou  bast ...  exception  ; your  complaint  is  a just  one. 

207.  directly,  straightforwardly,  as  in  iii.  3.  378,  “To  be  direct 
and  honest  is  not  safe.” 

210.  not  without  wit,  not  without  good  sense. 

215.  devise  engines,  “contrive  artful  means  to  destroy  my 
life  ” (Dyce,  Gloss. ). 

222.  his  abode,  his  stay,  lingered,  protracted  ; for  this  trans. 
use,  cp.  M.  N.  D.  i.  1.  4,  “ She  lingers  my  desires.” 

223.  determinate,  effectual. 

230.  a harlotry,  abstract  for  concrete,  as  in  i.  H.  IV.  iii.  1.  198, 
R.  J.  iv.  2.  14. 

231.  his  ...  fortune,  his  appointment  to  succeed  Othello  in  the 
government  of  Cyprus. 

232.  fashion  . . . out,  which  I will  contrive  shall  happen. 

238.  high  supper-time,  fully  supper  time  ; cp.  C.  E.  iii.  2.  162, 
“ ’tis  high  time  that  I were  hence.”  grows  to  waste,  “ is  wasting 
apace  ” (Malone),  about  it,  go  about  it. 

239.  I will  hear  . . . this.  I shall  require  further  arguments  to 
convince  me  about  this. 

240.  And  you  . . . satisfied.  Staunton,  rightly  perhaps,  places  a 
semi-colon  after  shall. 
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7,  8.  I will  . . . forthwith.  I shall  be  back  immediately. 

11.  incontinent,  without  delay  : cp.  i.  3.  304,  above. 

15.  wearing,  apparel,  cp.  W.  T.  iv.  4.  9,  “Your  high  self... 
you  have  obscured  with  a swain’s  wearing.” 
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18,  20.  my  love  ...  them.  My  love  for  him  is  so  great  that 
even  in  his  anger  I see  something  admirable. 

22.  All ’s  one.  It  does  not  matter,  is  of  no  consequence,  how 
foolish,  etc.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  she  means  ‘ how  foolish 
are  women  in  caring  about  such  trifles,’  or,  ‘ how  foolish  we  are 
in  so  quickly  changing  our  minds,’  in  reference  to  her  having 
just  said  that  it  does  not  matter,  and  immediately  afterwards 
enjoining  Emilia  to  do  it. 

Good  faith,  in  good  faith,  by  my  faith,  assuredly. 

23.  shroud  me,  dress  me  ; a ‘ shroud,’  originally  a garment 
generally,  came  to  be  used  of  the  garment  in  which  a corpse 
was  dressed  for  burial ; closely  allied  with  shred , a piece  cut  off. 

24.  talk,  i.e.  idly,  prate. 

26.  mad,  probably  insane,  frantic,  as  Johnson  takes  it;  Ritson 
says  it  ought  here  to  mean  inconstant. 

27.  willow,  used  as  an  emblem  of  a forsaken  lover  ; cp.  M.  A. 
ii.  1.  225,  “ I offered  him  my  company  to  a willow-tree,  either  to 
make  him  a garland  as  being  forsaken,  or,”  etc. 

28.  express’d  her  fortune,  described  her  lot,  condition. 

30-2.  I have, . . . Barbara.  I can  hardly  refrain  from  hanging 
my  head  on  one  side  and  singing  it  like  her. 

34.  proper,  fine  looking,  see  note  on  i.  3.  383,  above. 

39.  Desdemona  [singing].  A song  closely  corresponding  with 
that  sung  by  Desdemona  is  given  in  Percy’s  Reliques , from  a 
black-letter  ballad  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  sycamore,  “properly 
‘ sycomore,’  Gk.  crvKonopos,  i.e.  fig-mulberry  tree.”  “ The  trees  so 
called  in  Europe  and  America  are  different  from  the  Oriental 
sycamore  ”...  (Skeat,  Diet.  s.  v.).  “ With  this  tree,”  i.e.  the  Orien- 

tal sycamore,  “the  early  English  writers  were  not  acquainted, 
but  they  found  the  name  in  the  Bible,  and  applied  it  to  any 
shade-giving  tree”  ...  (Ellacombe,  Plant- Lore,  etc.). 

43.  murmur’d  her  moans,  echoed  her  moans  in  the  rippling  of 
their  waters. 

46.  Lay  by  these,  said  as  she  takes  off  her  clothes  ; put  them 
aside,  i.e.  in  the  wardrobe. 

48.  Prithee,  hie  thee,  said  to  Emilia,  I pray  you  hasten  your 
movements  ; used  intransitively,  v.  1 . 34,  “ and  your  unblest  fate 
hies.” 

49.  Sing  . . . garland.  The  refrain  of  the  song,  not  connected 
grammatically  with  the  words  above. 

50.  approve,  justify,  consider  deserved. 

53.  I call’d,  etc.  “ This  couplet  is  not  in  the  ballad,  which  is 
a complaint,  not  of  a woman  forsaken,  but  of  a man  rejected  ” 
(Johnson). 
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55.  moe.  According  to  Skeat,  the  distinction  between  mo 
(or  moe)  and  more  (for  which  we  have  now  only  the  single  form 
more)  is  that,  as  a rule,  moe  referred  to  number,  more  to  size. 
Wright,  A.  Y.  L.  iii.  2.  243  [278],  says  the  distinction  appears  to  be 
that  mo  (or  moe)  is  used  only  with  the  plural,  or  words  involving 
a plural  sense,  more  with  both  singular  and  plural. 

57.  ’Tis  neither  ...  here.  It  is  nothing  one  way  or  other. 

58.  I have  ...  so.  I have  heard  it  said  that  it  does  forebode 
weeping. 

61.  In  such  ...  kind  ? In  so  gross  a way  ? 

64.  Nor  I . . . light ; Emilia  pretends  to  misunderstand  Desde- 
mona’s  words,  “ by  this  ...  light,”  i.e.  I adjure  you  by  this  light, 
and  answers,  ‘ nor  would  I commit  this  crime  in  broad  day- 
light ’ : cp.  the  clown’s  equivoque,  iii.  1.  23. 

65.  I might . . . dark.  I could  do  it  as  easily  in  the  dark,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  no  use  in  doing  it  by  daylight. 

69.  undo ’t,  i.  e.  by  the  recompense  I should  make  to  my  husband 
in  creating  him  monarch  of  the  whole  world. 

70.  a joint-ring,  “ was  a split-ring,  the  halves  made  to  fit  in 
each  other  very  closely  when  united,  and  the  joined  hands  to 
lock  it  tight.  Such  rings  were  extensively  used,  as  love-tokens, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ” (Fairholt,  quoted  by 
Dyce,  Gloss,  s.  v.).  The  ‘ joined  hands  ’ here  spoken  of  were 
a representation  of  two  hands  clasping  each  other.  Another 
name  was  gimmel-ring , Lat.  gemellus , twin. 

71.  measures  of  lawn,  lengths,  pieces,  of  fine  linen. 

72.  exhibition,  allowance  ; as  in  i.  3.  227. 

77.  a wrong  i’  th’  world,  ‘ ‘ That  is,  a wrong  in  the  world’s  eye,  a 
conventional  wrong.  Emilia  is  quibbling  ” (Grant  White). 

81,  2.  as  many  ...  played.  As  many  more  as  would  by  their 
adulteries  people  the  world  for  which,  etc. 

86.  peevish,  foolish,  unreasonable : see  note  on  ii.  3.  164. 

88.  or  scant . . despite  ; or  out  of  spite  curtail  the  allowance, 
pin-money,  made  to  us  before. 

89.  have  galls,  anger  and  spite,  grace,  merciful  disposition, 
are  merciful  in  our  way. 

91.  sense,  feelings,  sensations. 

92.  And  have  ...  sour,  and  can  distinguish  between  what  is 
pleasing,  and  what  not,  to  their  tastes. 

94.  change  . . . others,  give  to  others  the  love  that  rightly  is  ours. 

95.  affection,  inclination,  passionate  desire. 

100.  The  ills  ...  so.  We  are  taught  to  sin  by  their  first  sinning 
against  us. 
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101,  2.  heaven  ...  mend  ! may  heaven  grant  that  I may  not 
learn  to  do  evil  in  return  for  evil  done  to  me,  hut  rather  be 
taught  by  suffering  wrongfully  to  correct  what  is  amiss  in  me. 
Furness  points  out  that  uses  here  is  a repetition  of  Emilia’s  ‘ ‘ use 
us  well  ” : here  meaning  ‘ways/  ‘practices.’ 


Act  V.  Scene  I. 

1.  hulk,  the  projecting  portion  of  a house  or  other  building. 

2.  Wear  . . . home  : keep  your  rapier  unsheathed  and  thrust  it 
deep  into  him  ; home , adverbially. 

8.  great  devotion,  strong  inclination. 

10.  ’Tis  hut  ...  gone.  After  all  it  is  a matter  of  no  great 
importance,  his  death  will  only  mean  one  man  less  in  the  world. 

11.  quat.  Wise,  ShaJcspere,  his  Birthplace , etc.,  says  the  word 
is  still  used  in  Warwickshire  for  a pimple,  pustule,  to  which 
Shakespeare  here  compares  Roderigo.  to  the  sense,  to  the  sensi- 
tive part,  to  the  quick. 

14.  live  Roderigo,  supposing  that  Roderigo  continues  to  live  ; 
see  Abb.  § 361. 

16.  hohh’d  from  him,  that  I cheated  him  out  of ; cp.  T.  C.  iii. 
1.  75,  “you  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody.” 

19,  20.  He  hath  ...  ugly.  His  nobleness  of  character  makes  the 
baseness  of  mine  appear  all  the  fouler  in  comparison. 

21.  unfold,  see  note  on  iv.  2.  141. 

22.  But  so,  but  soft  (i.e.  let  me  be  quiet),  of  wdiich  word  Dyce 
believes  so  to  be  a misprint. 

23,  gait,  his  manner  of  walk,  carriage. 

24,  5.  That  thrust  . . . know’st,  that  thrust  would  have  been  a 
dangerous  one  had  it  not  been  that  my  coat  is  better  able  to 
resist  the  point  of  a sword  than  you  imagined.  Malone  supposes 
that  Iago  overhearing  this,  and  inferring  from  it  that  Cassio 
wears  secret  armour,  afterwards  wounds  him  in  the  leg.  Knight 
says  that  the  costume  of  an  officer  in  undress  uniform  would  be  a 
buff  jerkin,  and  that  it  is  to  this  that  Cassio  refers. 

29.  0,  villain  . . . am  ! What  a villain  I am  ! Roderigo, 
wounded  himself,  becomes  suddenly  aware  of  his  own  villany  in 
agreeing  with  Iago  to  murder  Cassio  : it  is  even  so,  it  is  as  I 
thought,  Iago  has  kept  his  promise  to  put  an  end  to  Cassio. 

32.  That  hast  . . . wrong  ! Who  have  so  generous  a feeling  of 
the  wrong  done  to  me  that  you  have  not  hesitated  to  avenge  me, 

33,  Thou  teachest  me,  you  set  me  an  example. 

15 
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33,  4.  Minion  ...  hies,  faithless  woman,  your  paramour  lies 
dead,  and  your  own  miserable  end  is  at  hand.  Minion,  Fr. 
mignon , a favourite,  thence  used  in  a contemptuous  or  sinister 
sense:  unblessed,  accursed,  as  in  ii.  3.  282,  “every  inordinate 
cup  is  unblessed” 

35.  Forth  of,  out  from.  ‘ Forth  ’ was  originally  an  adv.  only. 
For  its  use  as  a prep.,  see  Abb.  § 156. 

36.  lust’s  blood,  i.e.  your  blood,  lustful  woman  that  you  are. 

37.  no  passage,  is  there  no  one  passing  by  ? For  passage  in 
this  sense,  cp.  (7.  E.  iii.  1.  99. 

41.  0 wretched  villain  ! sc.  that  I am. 

42.  heavy,  cloudy,  gloomy. 

43.  4.  These  may  . . . help.  These  may  be  only  men  pretending 
to  be  in  difficulties  in  order  to  entrap  one ; let  us  consider  it  a 
wiser  thing  not  to  rush  upon  the  scene  without  others  to  back  us 

up. 

48.  cries  on  murder,  repeatedly  cries  out  murder  ; cp.  /?.  III. 
v.  3.  231,  “methought  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard  mur- 
dered, Came  to  my  tent  and  cried  on  victory.” 

54.  spoil’d,  maimed  for  ever. 

58.  make  away,  get  away,  being  so  wounded. 

59.  What  ...  in,  who  (but  with  rather  more  indefinite  sense)  are 
you  that  are  there  ? Come  forth  and,  etc. 

63.  Kill  . . . dark  ! Are  these  fellows  base  enough  to  kill  men  in 
the  dark,  not  in  open  quarrel  in  the  daylight  ? Iago  pretends 
great  horror  at  there  being  men  of  so  base  a nature.  Where  be, 
etc.  See  Abb.  § 299. 

66.  As  you  ...  us.  That  is,  you  will  be  able  to  say  whether  we 
are  ‘ of  good  or  evil 5 (well  or  ill-disposed)  when  you  see  how  we 
behave  towards  you.  Cp.  T.  C.  iii.  2.  97,  “praise  us  as  we  are 
tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove.  ” 

69.  I . . . mercy,  I ask  you  to  pardon  me  for  not  having  recog- 
nized you. 

73.  Light,  bring  a light. 

78.  may  you  suspect,  can  you  form  any  idea  who  they  can 
possibly  be  that,  etc  ' For  should,  in  direct  questions  about  the 
past,  where  ‘ shall  ’ was  used  about  the  future,  see  Abb.  § 325. 

82.  a garter,  i.e.  to  bind  up  his  wounds. 

85.  this  trash,  this  worthless  woman. 

94,  5.  These  bloody  ...  you  You  must  excuse  me  for  not 
recognizing  you,  I was  so  horrified  at  the  sight  before  me. 

98.  well  said,  well  done.  See  note  on  iii.  1.  169. 
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106.  gastness,  ghastliness;  so,  “ gasted  by  the  noise  I made,” 
Lear , ii.  1.  57.  The  h has  no  proper  place  in  aghast , ghastly , etc. 
See  Skeat,  Diet.  s.v. 

107.  Nay,  if  ...  anon.  You  may  stare  in  this  way  without 
saying  a word,  but  we  shall  find  out  more  about  this  before  long. 

109,  10.  guiltiness  ...  use.  Her  face  betrays  her  guilt  ( i.e . 
complicity  in  the  crime)  plainly  enough  ; no  words  are  needed. 
Will,  i.e.  cannot  help  speaking,  and  would  do  so  even  if  tongues, 
etc. 

117.  Go  know  of,  go  and  ascertain  from.  As  Malone  says, 
Iago,  though  knowing  where  Cassio  had  supped,  probably  wished 
to  appear  ignorant  that  he  might  not  be  suspected  of  having 
waylaid  him.  But  it  seems  probable  that  he  made  the  remark 
not  only  for  this  purpose,  but  also  in  order  to  inculpate  Bianca 
by  drawing  out  the  fact  that  Cassio  had  supped  with  her,  and 
thus  making  it  seem  likely  that  she  was  44  a party  in  this  injury,” 
as  he  says  above,  1.  86. 

119.  but  I ...  shake,  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  I shake. 
She  was  trembling  with  emotion  at  Cassio’s  injury. 

124.  dress’d,  i.e.  his  wounds  attended  to. 

125.  you  must  ...  tale,  that  is,  for  we  don’t  believe  a word  you 
have  said. 

128.  Will  ...  on?  Iago,  as  he  says  this,  motions  to  Brabant io 
and  Ludovico  to  precede  him. 

129.  fordoes,  undoes,  ruined.  Cp.  Haml.  ii.  1.  103,  “The 
corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand  Fordo  its  own  life.” 


Scene  II. 

1.  It  is  ....  soul.  “Othello  enters  reasoning  with  himself  on 
his  justification  for  killing  Desdemona,  viz.  her  infidelity,  and  he 
refuses  to  name  it  to  the  stars  because  they  are  chaste  ” (Collier). 
4 4 In  classical  poetry  the  moon  is  Diana,  the  goddess  of  chastity, 
and  the  stars  are  the  train  of  virgins  attending  on  her.  The 
epithet  4 chaste  ’ thus  applied  suggests  the  nature  of  the  cause 
which  the  jpurity  of  the  stars  forbids  to  be  named  in  their  pre- 
sence” (Hudson). 

4.  whiter  ...  snow,  for  similar  transpositions  of  adjectival 
phrases,  see  Abb.  § 419a,  and  for  of  hers,  Abb.  § 239. 

6.  betray  more  men.  4 Betray 5 seems  to  mean  here  4 entrap,  ’ 
4 ensnare,  ’ as  she  had,  in  Othello’s  belief,  entrapped  Cassio. 
Othello  could  hardly  mean  deceive  more  men  as  she  had  deceived 
him,  as  that  would  assume  her  being  married  to  other  husbands. 
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7.  Put  ...  light,  etc.  Let  me  extinguish  the  lamp  (literally 
speaking),  and  then  let  me  quench  the  light  of  her  life.  Many 
editors  read  thy  for  the  in  the  second  clause. 

11.  Thou  ...  nature,  thou  most  skilfully-wrought  masterpiece 
of  nature  in  her  best  efforts ; for  pattern , cp.  It.  III.  i.  2.  54, 
“ Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries,”  where  Tawney  remarks, 
“masterpiece,  because  it  might  serve  as  a model  to  all  sub- 
sequent murders.  ” 

12.  Promethean  heat,  Prometheus  having  stolen  fire  from 
heaven  and  bestowed  the  gift  upon  mortals. 

13.  relume,  rekindle;  here  only  in  Shakespeare.  When  I,  etc., 
a general  sentiment,  which  he  applies  particularly  two  lines 
lower  down. 

15.  on  the  tree,  before  it  withers,  i.e.  before  I kill  you. 

18,  19.  Be  thus  ...  after.  Though  justice  compels  me  to  kill 
you,  yet  if  you  look  like  this  after  death  I shall  be  forced  to  love 
you  still. 

20.  So  sweet  . . fatal,  nothing  so  sweet  as  thou  art  was  ever  so 
deadly. 

20-2.  I must  . . . love.  I cannot  help  weeping  at  your  fate,  but 
my  tears  do  not  soften  my  heart  so  as  to  change  my  determination 
to  kill  you.  Steevens  may  be  right  in  referring  the  words  “ this 
sorrow’s  heavenly”  to  a recollection  of  Hebrews  xii.  6,  “For 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.  ” 

27.  Unreconciled  . . . grace,  which  is  not  yet  forgiven  by  heavenly 
grace,  i.e.  mercy ; to  heaven  and  grace  is  a hendiadys.  We 
talk  of  men  being  reconciled  to  one  another,  and  even  of  men 
being  reconciled  to  God,  but  not  of  a crime  being  reconciled  to 
heaven. 

28.  Solicit . . it,  make  petition  for  it,  i.  e.  its  pardon. 

30.  Well  ...  by.  Don’t  ask  questions,  but  do  it,  and  do  it 
quickly  ; I will  step  aside. 

32.  forfend,  avert,  forbid.  An  unusual  compound  made  up  of 
for  = away,  and  fend,  an  abbreviation  of  defend. 

37.  fatal,  deadly. 

39.  but . . . fear.  Though  I do  not  know  why  I should  fear,  yet 
I am  conscious  that  I do  so. 

40.  They  . . . you.  I am  not  conscious  of  any  greater  sin  than 
that  of  loving  you  with  all  my  heart. 

41.  Ay  diest,  said  with  harsh  irony. 

42.  That  death’s,  etc.  Cp.  R.  III.  i.  2.  134,  “ It  is  a quarrel 
most  unnatural  To  be  reveng’d  on  him  that  loveth  thee.” 

44.  Some  bloody  passion,  some  murderous  intention  ; cp.  Mach. 
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i.  3.  139-41,  “ My  thought,  whose  murder  is  fantastical,  Shakes 
so  my  single  state  of  man  that  function  Is  smothered  in  sur- 
mise.” 

45.  portents,  for  the  accent  see  Abb.  § 490. 

46.  point  on  me,  i.e.  at  me;  cp.  T.  C.  i.  3.  331,  “find  Hector’s 
purpose  Pointing  on  him.  ” 

52.  presently,  immediately  ; as  more  commonly  in  Shakespeare. 

54.  article,  particular. 

55,  6.  nor  choke  . . . withal,  nor  quell  the  firm  conviction  of 
your  guilt  with  which  my  soul  is  oppressed. 

59.  Offend  you,  commit  any  offence  against  you. 

60.  1 . But . . . love  ; except  with  that  love  which  heaven  war- 
rants our  showing  to  our  fellow- creatures  generally. 

61.  token,  such  as  the  handkerchief  which  Othello  had  accused 
her  of  giving. 

63.  thou  . . . heart,  makest  it  as  hard  as  stone. 

64,  5.  And ...  sacrifice,  “...and  makest  me  kill  thee  with  the 
rage  of  a murderer,  when  I thought  to  have  sacrificed  thee  to 
justice  with  the  calmness  of  a priest  striking  a victim  ” (Johnson). 

72.  ta’en  ...  it,  taken  measures  for  it ; cp.  P.  III.  iv.  2.  53,  “ I 
will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close.  ” 

73.  my  . . . interprets,  I am  guided  by  my  fears  to  understanding 
kow  you  have  been  deceived. 

75.  stomach,  appetite,  or  power  of  digestion. 

81.  Nay  ...  strive,  he  is  going  to  add,  ‘I  must  use  more  force.’ 

82.  Being . . . pause.  That  is,  it  is  now  too  late  to  ask  for 
mercy  ; “ My  deed  of  retribution  being  once  put  into  execution, 
there  must  be  no  pause  in  completing  it  ” (Clarke). 

83.  But  while  ...  prayer  ! Wait  only  while,  etc. 

85.  What  . . . this  ? Desdemona  was  probably  silent  and  made 
no  noise,  but  Othello,  hearing  Emilia  call  outside,  thinks  that 
the  cry  comes  from  Desdemona.  This  is  clear  from  1.  93. 

88.  So,  so.  Into  the  vexed  question  whether  Othello,  as  he 
utters  these  words,  stabs  Desdemona,  or  again  smothers  her  with 
the  bedclothes,  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  at  length.  The 
difficulties  raised  as  to  smothering  are  that  if  this  was  so  effec- 
tually done  as  to  kill  her,  she  could  not  speak  again,  which  she 
does,  11.  117,  122  below,  and  that,  if  smothered,  her  face  would 
not  be  “pale  as  her  smock,”  1.  273.  Those  as  to  stabbing  are 
Othello’s  declaration  as  to  his  intentions,  1.  3 above,  “Yet  I’ll 
not  shed  her  blood,”  and  the  supposed  absence  of  blood  stains  on 
Desdemona’s  clothing  as  indicated  by  the  words  ‘ ‘ pale  as  her 
smock.  ” Furness  quotes  the  opinions  of  several  eminent  medical 
men,  the  majority  of  whom  pronounce  against  stabbing,  though, 
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according  to  some,  this  might  have  been  done  without  more  than 
a few  drops  of  blood  showing.  Those  who  accept  the  smothering 
theory,  attribute  death  to  injury  of  the  larynx,  or  to  cardiac 
exhaustion  owing  to  violent  emotion,  in  either  of  which  cases 
Desdemona’s  subsequent  speaking  would  have  been  possible,  and 
her  face  need  not  have  been  anything  but  pale.  As  regards 
stabbing,  it  is  possible  that  Othello  in  his  excitement  may  have 
abandoned  his  original  intentions  ; while  in  regard  to  the  words 
‘ ‘ pale  as  her  smock,  ” it  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  take  them  as 
meaning  more  than  the  usual  whiteness  of  that  garment. 

91 . By  and  by.  That  is,  I will  let  you  in  in  a minute  or  so. 

99-101.  Methinks  . . . alteration.  Darkness  is  upon  me  as  though 
the  world  were  suffering  from  some  long  eclipse,  and  were  rent 
asunder  with  fright  at  the  change.  Theobald  sees  an  allusion  to 
the  events  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  Christ’s  death,  when 
darkness  is  said  to  have  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  land  ; when 
rocks  were  rent ; and  graves  opened. 

106.  Yonder’s  ...  done  ! see  Abb.  § 335. 

109.  It  is  . . . moon  : the  moon  is  to  be  blamed  for  it ; she  is 
wandering  out  of  her  path  and  exercising  her  pernicious  influence 
upon  men  : error , not  fault,  but  wandering,  its  more  literal  sense. 

115.  then  ...  harsh.  Then  murder  has  missed  her  proper  mark, 
and  revenge,  which  is  usually  so  sweet  to  mankind,  has  in  this 
case  proved  harsh  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 

117.  0,  falsely . . . murder’d  ! Desdemona  says  this  about  herself. 

119.  Out,  and  alas  ! here  Out  emphasizes  the  cry ; cp.  W.  T. 
iv.  4.  110. 

125.  Commend  me.  “In  this  idiomatic  or  formal  phrase  the 
word  commend  has  acquired  a somewhat  peculiar  signification. 
The  resolution  would  seem  to  be,  give  my  commendation  to  him, 
or,  say  that  I commend  myself  to  him,  meaning  that  I commit 
and  recommend  myself  to  his  affectionate  remembrance.  . . Com- 
mend is  etymologically  the  same  word  with  command  ”...  (Craik, 
Eng.  of  Shakespeare,  279). 

126.  how  should,  how  is  it  possible  she  can  be. 

130.  0,  the  ...  she.  “ Emilia  evidently  means  that  Desdemona 
is  the  more  angel  for  having  spoken  the  falsehood  in  question  ” 
...  (Hudson). 

132.  folly,  wantonness ; Malone  quotes  the  Rape  of  Lucrece, 
556,  1 ‘ Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly.”  It  is  used  as 
late  as  Goldsmith’s  Vicar,  of  Wakefield,  “When  lovely  woman 
stoops  to  folly,  And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray,”  etc. 

134.  She  ...water.  Cp.  W.  T.  i.  2.  132,  3,  “but  were  they 
false  As  o’er  dyed  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters,”  etc.,  T.  C.  iii.  2. 
198,  9,  “as  false  As  air,  as  water , wind,  or  sandy  earth.” 
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136-8.  0,  I ...  extremity.  If  I had  not  sufficient  grounds  for 
taking  these  extreme  measures,  I should  deserve  damnation  such 
as  the  lowest  depths  of  hell  could  not  afford. 

144.  Of  . . . chrysolite.  Furness  quotes  from  Holland’s  trans- 
lation of  Pliny’s  Naturall  Historie , xxxvii.  8,  “ The  Topaze  or 
Chrysolith,  hath  a singular  green  colour  by  it  selfe,  for  which  it 
is  esteemed  very  rich,  and  when  it  was  first  found,  it  surpassed 

all  others  in  price It  is  said,  that  the  first  that  took  a liking 

unto  the  stone  was  queene  Berenice,  . . . and  that  by  meanes  of 
Philemon  . . . who  presented  one  of  them  to  the  said  queen.  Of 
which  Chrysolit  Ptolomceus  Philadelphus , K.  of  Egypt,  caused 
the  statue  of  his  wife  Arsinoe  to  be  made,  4 cubits  long.” 

147,  8.  and  hates  . deeds.  In  whose  sight  filthy  deeds  are  so 
hateful  that  he  cannot  but  endeavour  to  punish  the  doers  of  them. 

149.  iteration,  repetition. 

150.  vijlany  ...  love  ! “ Villainy  has  taken  to  play  upon  the 

weakness  of  a violent  passion  ” ( J ohnson). 

152.  dost  . . word  ? Said  with  reference  to  her  ‘ iteration  ’ of  it. 

155.  Rot  ...  day  ! Be  subject  to  the  most  lingering  torture  ; 
see  note  on  iv.  1.  188,  above. 

156.  her  ...  bargain.  That  is,  Othello. 

160.  you  were  best,  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  stop.  See  note 
on  i.  2.  30,  above. 

161,  2.  Thou  ...  hurt.  “I  have  in  this  case  power  to  endure 
more  than  thou  hast  power  to  inflict”  (Johnson).  Cp.  H.  VIII. 
iii.  2.  387,  and  ii.  H.  VI.  iv.  1.  130,  “More  can  I bare  than  you 
dare  execute.”  Gull,  dupe. 

164,  5.  I’ll  make  ...  lost.  For  the  irregular  sequence  of  tenses 
see  Abb.  § 370. 

169.  on  your  neck,  on  your  shoulders,  as  we  should  now  say. 

176.  apt,  see  note  on  ii.  1.  211. 

182.  charm  your  tongue,  restrain  your  tongue  as  with  a charm; 
cp.  T.  S.  iv.  2.  58,  iii.  H.  VI.  v.  1.  5. 

186.  set  ...  on,  instigated. 

188.  strange,  monstrous,  incredible. 

190.  I think  upon ’t,  my  thoughts  are  full  of  it. 

191.  I thought  so  then:  at  the  instant  when  she  gave 

Desdemona’s  handkerchief  to  Iago  ; for  even  then  Emilia  appears 
to  have  suspected  that  it  was  sought  after  for  no  honest  purpose, 
and  therefore  asks  her  husband,  e What  will  you  do  with  it ? ’” 
(Steevens). 

196.  I will,  see  Abb.  § 319. 
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205.  Shore,  did  shear  ; alluding  to  the  thread  of  life  which  the 
Fates  were  supposed  to  spin. 

207,  8.  Yea,  ...  reprobation.  Human  beings  were  popularly 
supposed  to  be  accompanied  on  their  way  through  life  by  two 
angels,  one  good,  and  the  other  evil.  Malone  quotes  Sonn. 
cxliv.  5,6,  “ my  female  evil  Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my 
side.”  Reprobation,  a state  of  perdition. 

211.  A ...  times,  indefinitely,  for  ‘many  times.’ 

212.  gratify,  reward  him  for. 

213.  recognizance,  token. 

216.  My  ...  mother.  In  iii.  4.  56,  an  Egyptian  is  said  to  have 
given  it  to  Othello’s  mother  ; possibly  an  oversight  of  the  poet’s. 

219.  liberal  ...  north  ; as  free  and  unfettered  in  my  speech  as 
the  north  wind  in  its  blasts  ; reference  has  already  been  made 
(iv.  2.  78)  to  “ The  air,  a charter’d  libertine,”  H.  V.  i.  1.  48, 
and  the  idea  here  is  much  the  same. 

225.  by  fortune,  by  accident. 

232,  3.  0 ...  woman  ? A question  of  appeal,  equivalent  to 
‘ such  a fool  as  you  are  had  no  right  to  such  a wife  as  Desdemona.  ’ 
Coxcomb,  fool ; lit.  the  comb  of  a cock,  to  which  the  cap  worn 
by  the  domestic  fool,  the  jester  of  earlier  times,  bore  a close 
resemblance. 

233,  4.  Are  ...  thunder?  “ Has  not  heaven  one  supernumerary 
bolt  to  hurl  at  the  head  of  this  atrocious  villain  ? Must  all  the 
stores  of  its  arsenal  be  reserved  for  common  and  ordinary 
thunder  ? ” (Malone). 

238.  notorious,  see  note  on  iv.  2.  140. 

239.  recovered,  taken  from,  without  any  idea  of  getting  again. 

240.  him,  sc.  Othello. 

241.  that  same  villain,  sc.  Iago. 

242.  3.  I am  . . . sword  : In  addition  to  all  my  other  disgraces, 
it  seems  that  I have  so  little  of  my  former  courage  left,  that  any 
one,  however  insignificant,  can  wrest  my  sword  from  me.  Re- 
garding whipster,  Furness  queries,  “ Is  the  contemptuous  in- 
feriority implied  in  ‘ whipster  ’ due  to  a survival  of  the  feeling  of 
feminine  weakness  involved  in  the  feminine  termination  ? ” As 
‘ stripling  ’ means  as  thin  as  a strip,  so  ‘ whipster  ’ means  one  no 
bigger,  bulkier,  than  a whip.  A kindred  word  is  ‘whipper- 
snapper,’  used  in  the  same  contemptuous  sense.  Cp.  K.  J.  i.  1. 
140,  “And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods .” 

244.  But . . . honesty  ? Another  question  of  appeal ; now  that  I 
have  lost  my  honourable  name  owing  to  the  foul  crime  I have 
committed,  it  matters  little  that  I should  be  thought  a coward 
also,  honesty,  just  claim  to  be  respected. 
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246,  7.  I will ...  music.  Cp.  M.  V.  in.  2.  44,  and  K.  J.  v.  7.  21. 

249.  So  . . . truo.  May  I inherit  heaven  if  I speak  true  ? if 
not,  not. 

252.  the  . . . temper.  Steevens,  quoting  Martial  and  J ustinian, 
says  this  was  “undoubtedly  the  brook  or  rivulet  called  Salo  (now 
Xalon),  near  Bilbilis  in  Celtiberia.  In  this  the  Spaniards  plunged 
all  their  swords  and  other  weapons  while  hot  from  the  forge  ; 
and  to  the  icy  quality  of  the  waters  they  were  indebted  for  the 
stubborn  temper”  ...  Cp.  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  812. 

255.  You  have  ...  suffer.  You  are  unarmed  and  will  therefore 
get  the  worst  of  the  struggle  if  you  attempt  to  force  your  way  in 
opposition  to  me  who  am  armed. 

257.  naked,  unarmed. 

262,  3.  more  . . . stop  : obstacles  twenty  times  more  difficult  to 
force  than  that  presented  by  you ; Steevens  compares  Cor.  i. 
1.  72,  “cracking  ten  thousand  curbs  Of  more  strong  link  asunder 
than  can  ever  Appear  in  your  impediment,”  i.e.  the  impediment 
you  can  offer. 

266.  butt,  goal,  end. 

267.  And  very  . . . sail,  and  the  very  farthest  point  to  which  my 
voyage  may  be  directed. 

268.  ’tis  . . . fear,  a wasted  fear  ; there  is  not  the  slightest  cause 
for  you  to  fear  any  attack  on  my  part. 

269.  Man  ...  breast,  the  most  fragile  weapon,  the  merest  straw, 
is  sufficient  to  overcome  me  in  my  present  state  of  mind.  4 To 
man  a gun  ’ is  to  assemble  the  gunners  at  it  in  preparation  for  its 
discharge ; and  so  4 to  man  a rush  ’ is  to  make  it  ready  for  the 
charge,  as  though  it  were  a spear,  to  set  it  in  rest.  Staunton 
says  there  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  mock  tournaments  in  which 
the  combatants  were  armed  with  rushes  in  the  place  of  spears. 

270.  Where  ...  go  ? Where  can  he  possibly  go  ? 

272.  smock,  a woman’s  under-garment,  compt,  reckoning,  i.e. 
at  the  Day  of  J udgement. 

278,  9.  Blow  ...  fire  ! Cp.  M.  M.  iii.  1.  124. 

279.  steep-down,  precipitous  ; Shakespeare  also  uses  steep-up, 
Sonn.  vii.  5,  44  And  having  climb’d  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill.” 

283.  That ’s  . Othello  ; you  mean  Othello. 

285.  I . . . fable.  To  see  if  his  feet  are  cloven  ; but  that  belief  is 
a mere  idle  fable. 

289.  in  my  sense,  judging  by  my  feelings,  Booth  (quoted  by 
Furness)  refers  this  to  ii.  1.  191,  2,  44  If  it  were  now  to  die,  ’Twere 
now  to  be  most  happy”  ; and  adds,  “The  same  sad  refrain  first 
heard  in  the  very  heaven  of  his  happiness,  now  in  his  hell  of 
misery.  ” 
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291.  Fall’n  ...  practice,  caught  in  the  plot. 

293.  An  honourable,  etc.,  i.e.  you  may  call  me,  if  you  will, 
an,  etc. 

296.  consent  in,  were  you  consenting  parties  to  his  death  ? 
Did  you  plan  it  together  ? 

304.  Torments  ...  lips.  Torture  will  compel  you  to  speak. 

305.  dost  best,  i.e.  in  holding  your  tongue. 

309.  imports,  indicates. 

313.  discontented  paper.  That  is,  a letter  in  which  Roderigo 
complains  that  Iago  had  not  fulfilled  his  promises  regarding 
Desdemona. 

317.  satisfied  him.  Paid  him  in  full  by  killing  him ; a dif- 
ferent satisfaction  to  that  promised  in  iv.  2.  252. 

318.  How  ...  by,  how  did  you  become  possessed  of? 

320.  but  even  now,  pleonastic. 

323,  4.  There  . . . Iago.  Roderigo’s  letter  also  contains  reproaches 
against  Iago  for  having  led  him,  etc.  Cast,  see  note  on  i.  1.  150. 

326-8.  and  even  . . . on,  he,  Roderigo,  after  seeming  to  be  dead 
for  some  time,  says  that  it  was  Iago  who  caused  his  injury  by 
prompting  him  to  murder  Cassio. 

333.  hold  . . . long,  keep  him  long  in  agony. 

339.  No  . that.  I don’t  wish  to  boast  of  my  services  ; I have 
said  enough  on  that  point. 

341.  extenuate,  palliate.  Bacon,  Adv.  of  Learning , i.  2.  3, 
and  Letter  of  Advice  to  Essex,  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
depreciate , and  in  his  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil , 7,  in  the  sense  of 
weaken. 

344.  being  wrought,  being  worked  upon  by  suggestions,  etc. 

345.  Perplex’d.  Walker,  quoting  Cymb.  v.  5.  108,  T.  G.  ii. 
3.  9,  and  several  other  passages,  shows  that  this  word  in  Shake- 
speare had  a much  stronger  meaning  than  it  now  bears. 

346.  7.  Like  . . . tribe.  Most  of  the  earlier  commentators  read 
Judcean , with  the  first  folio,  and,  taking  pearl  metaphorically, 
refer  to  the  story  of  Herod  who  in  a fit  of  jealousy  killed 
Mariamne.  Halliwell,  with  the  same  reading,  thinks  there  is  an 
allusion  to  Judas  Iscariot.  The  majority  of  modern  edd.  prefer 
Indian , i.e.  native  of  North  America  or  of  the  West  Indies. 
Against  this,  base  is  no  objection,  for  it  may  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  rude , untutored ; nor  tribe , for  in  Shakespeare  it  com- 
monly means  race. 

347.  subdued,  rendered  submissive  by  calamity. 

350.  med’cinable.  “ Shakespeare  has  the  word  in  four  other 
passages  ( M . A.  ii.  2.  5,  T.  G.  i.  3.  91,  iii.  3.  44,  Cymb . iii.  2.  33) ; 
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in  all  it  is  equivalent  to  medicinal , and  in  all  pronounced,  as  here, 
med’cinable.  Medicinal , in  the  only  instance  in  which  Shakespeare 
uses  it  (W.  T.  ii.  3.  37),  is  pronounced  medicinal,  which  would 
not  suit  the  measure  here”  (Rolfe).  gum,  aromatic  resins;  cp. 
Paradise  Lost , iv.  248. 

352.  Where  a,  etc.  “ I am  told  that  it  is  immediate  death  for 
a Christian  to  strike  a Turk  in  Aleppo  (in  Syria).  Othello  is 
boasting  of  his  audacity  ” (Steevens). 

35G.  period,  conclusion,  end. 

All  . . . marr’d.  All  our  discussion  is  rendered  useless  by 
this  suicide  of  Othello. 

358.  to  die  ...  kiss,  i.e.  while  giving  a kiss. 

360.  For  ...  heart.  The  words  “but  thought  ...  weapon  ” are 
parenthetical.  Spartan  dog,  Singer  thinks  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  proverbial  silence  of  the  Spartans  under  suffering,  as  well 
as  to  the  savageness  of  their  dogs. 

362.  loading,  burthen. 

365,  6.  And  ...  you.  Take  possession  of  (a  legal  term)  his 
effects,  for  they  fall  to  you  as  next  of  kin  to  Othello’s  wife. 

367.  censure,  decision  regarding. 

370.  heavy  act,  sad  event,  i.e.  Othello’s  suicide. 
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Acknown,  iii.  3.  319. 
Addiction,  ii.  2.  5. 

Addition,  iv.  2.  163. 

Advised,  i.  2.  55. 

Affection,  i.  3.  112. 

Affects,  i.  3.  262. 

Affined,  i.  1.  39. 

Agnize,  i.  3.  230. 

Alarum,  ii.  3.  20. 

Allowance,  i.  1.  115;  ii.  1.  49. 
Alteration,  v.  2.  101. 

Ancient  (sb.),  i.  1.  33. 
Anthropophagi,  i.  3.  144. 
Antres,  1.  3.  140. 

Apt,  ii.  1.  277. 

Atone,  iv.  1.  219. 

B 

Balance  (pi.),  i.  3.  324. 

Bauble,  iv.  1.  126. 

Beshrew,  iii.  4.  145. 

Besort,  i.  3.  237. 

Billeted,  ii.  3.  351. 

Blazon,  ii.  1.  63. 

Blowing,  iv.  2.  67. 

Bobb’d,  v.  1.  16. 

Bombast,  i.  1.  13. 

Brace,  i.  3.  24. 

Brawl,  ii.  3.  151. 

Bulk,  v.  1.  1. 

Butt,  v.  2.  266. 

C 

Caitiff,  iv.  1.  101. 

Callat,  iv.  2.  121. 


| Capable,  iii.  3.  447. 

Carack,  i.  2.  50. 

Carouse,  ii.  3.  44. 

Cast,  i.  1.  137. 

I Censure,  ii.  3.  172. 

Charmer,  iii.  4.  52. 

Check,  i.  1.  136. 

Cherubin,  iv.  2.  63. 
Chidden,  ii.  1.  12. 
Chrysolite,  v.  2.  144. 

Chuck,  iii.  4.  45. 
Circumstance,  i.  1.  14 ; iii. 
16. 

Circumstanc’d,  iii.  4.  198. 
Clasp  (sb. ),  i.  1.  114. 

Clip,  iii.  3.  452. 

Coffers,  ii.  1.  207. 

Cogging,  iv.  2.  132. 

Collied,  ii.  3.  185. 
Coloquintida,  i.  3.  344. 
Commend,  v.  2.  125. 
Committed,  iv.  2.  70. 
Compt,  v.  2.  272. 

Confine  (sb.),  1.  2.  27. 
Conscionable,  ii.  1.  234. 
Consent  in,  v.  2.  296. 
Content  (vb.),  i.  1.  41. 
Continuate,  iii.  4.  174. 
Conveniency,  iv.  2.  177. 
Conversation,  iii.  3.  265. 
Convinc’d,  iv.  1.  25. 

Cope,  iv.  1.  79. 

Corrigible,  i.  3.  324. 

Cousin,  iv.  1.  208. 
Counter-caster,  i.  1.  31. 
Coxcomb,  v.  2.  233. 
Cozening,  iv.  2.  132. 
Creditor,  i.  1.  30. 
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Cries  on,  v.  1.  48. 

Critical,  ii.  1.  120. 
Crocodile,  iv.  1.  232. 
Crusadoes,  iii.  4.  22. 

Cry,  ii.  3.  336. 

Cue,  i.  2.  83. 

Curled  darlings,  i.  2.  68. 

D 

Daffest,  iv.  2.  175. 
Debitor,  i.  1.  30. 

Defeat,  i.  3.  336. 

Defend,  i.  3.  265. 
Delighted,  i.  3.  288. 
Demerits,  i.  2.  22. 
Denotement,  ii.  3.  291. 
Dilate,  i.  3.  153. 

Dilations,  iii.  3.  123. 
Disastrous,  i.  3.  134. 
Discontented,  v.  2.  313. 
Disports,  i.  3.  270. 
Disproportion,  iii.  3.  223. 
Distaste,  iii.  3.  327. 
Distempering,  i.  1.  95. 
Distract,  i.  3.  322. 
Dress’d,  i.  3.  26. 

E 

Ecstasy,  iv.  1.  72. 

Edified,  iii.  4.  12. 
Embay’d,  ii.  1.  18. 
Encave,  iv.  1.  74. 
Entertainment,  iii.  3.  250. 
Enwheel,  ii.  1.  87. 
Epithet,  i.  1.  14. 

Erring,  i.  3.  350. 
Exhibition,  i.  3.  236. 
Expostulate,  iv.  1.  193. 
Extenuate,  v.  2.  341. 
Extravagant,  i.  1.  124. 

F 

Fathom,  i.  1.  140. 

Favour,  i.  3.  336. 

Fitchew,  iv.  1.  137. 
Flood-gate,  i.  3.  56. 
Fobb’d,  iv.  2.  194. 


Fond,  iv.  1.  186. 

Forked  plague,  iii.  3.  276. 
Fordoes,  v.  1.  129. 

Frize,  ii.  1.  127. 

Fustian,  ii.  3.  257. 

G 

Galls,  iv.  3.  89. 

Garb,  ii.  1.  296. 

Gastness,  v.  1.  106. 
Gender,  i.  3.  321. 
Generous,  iii.  3.  280. 
Gondolier,  i.  1.  113. 
Government,  iii.  3.  256. 
Gorge,  ii.  1.  229. 

Grange,  i.  1.  102. 

Grise,  i.  3.  200. 

Guardage,  i.  2.  69. 
Guinea-hen,  i.  3.  314. 
Gutter’d,  ii.  1.  69. 

H 

Haggard,  iii.  3.  260. 
Hales,  iv.  1.  130. 

Happily,  iii.  3.  237. 
Hardness,  i.  3.  232. 
Haste-post-haste,  i.  2.  37. 
Heavy,  v.  2.  370. 
Hobby-horse,  iv.  1.  145. 
Honey,  ii.  1.  203. 

Hydra,  ii.  3.  279. 

I 

Ice-brook,  v.  2.  252. 
Imminent,  i.  3.  136. 
Importancy,  i.  3.  20. 
Incontinent,  iv.  3.  11. 
Incontinently,  i.  3.  304. 
Index,  ii.  1.  251. 

Ingener,  ii.  1.  65. 

Indian,  v.  2.  346. 
Intentively,  i.  3,  155. 
Invest,  iv.  i.  32. 

Iteration,  v.  2.  149. 
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Janus,  i.  2.  33. 

Jesses,  iii.  3.  261. 

Joint-ring,  iv.  3.  70. 

Jump,  i.  3.  5 ; ii.  3.  357. 

K 

Knave,  i.  1.  45.  s 

Knee-crooking,  i.  1.  45. 

L 

Leets,  iii.  3.  140. 

Liberal,  ii.  1.  163 ; v.  2.  219. 
Light-wing’d,  i.  3.  267. 

List,  iv.  1.  68. 

Locusts,  i.  3.  343. 

M 

Maidhood,  i.  1.  160. 
Hammering,  iii.  3.  70. 
Mandragora,  iii.  3.  330. 
Marry,  iii.  1.  7. 

Mass,  ii.  3.  349. 

Mazzard,  ii.  3.  134. 
Med’cinable,  v.  2.  350. 
Minion,  v.  1.  33. 

Minx,  iii.  3.  463. 

Modern,  i.  3.  109. 

Moe,  iv.  3.  55. 

Molestation,  ii.  1.  16. 
Moraler,  ii.  3.  274. 

Mortise,  ii.  1.  9. 

Motion,  i.  3.  95. 
Mountebank,  i.  3.  61. 
Mummy,  iii.  4.  70. 

N 

Naked,  v.  2.  257. 
Necessaries,  ii.  1.  274. 

News,  i.  3.  1. 

Nonsuit,  i.  1.  16. 

Nuptial,  ii.  2.  6. 


O 

Odd-even,  i.  1.  111. 
Off-capp’d,  i.  1.  10. 
Offic’d,  i.  3.  269. 
Ottomites,  i.  3.  33. 

P 

Pagan,  i.  2.  59. 

Pants  (sb.),  ii.  1.  80. 
Paragon,  ii.  1.  62. 

Parley,  ii.  3.  17. 

Parrot,  to  speak,  ii.  3.  25 
Partially,  ii.  3.  197. 
Passage,  v.  1.  37. 

Patent,  iv.  1.  187. 
Pattern,  v.  2.  11. 

Peevish,  ii.  3.  164  ; iv.  3. 
Perdurable,  i.  3.  334. 
Period,  v.  2.  356. 
Perplexed,  v.  2.  345. 
Pioneer,  iii.  3.  346. 
Pleasance,  ii.  3.  267. 
Plume  (vb.),  i.  3.  379. 
Pontic,  iii.  3.  441. 
Potting,  ii.  3.  67. 
Practice,  v.  2.  291. 
Pregnant,  ii.  1 . 232. 
Preposterous,  i.  3.  62. 
Prescription,  i.  3.  308. 
Prick’d,  iii.  3.  401. 
Profane,  ii.  1.  163. 

Proper  = own,  i.  3.  69. 
Put  on,  ii.  1.  146. 

Q 

Quat,  v.  1.  11. 
Qualification,  ii.  1.  266. 
Quality,  i.  3.  250. 
Quarter,  ii.  3.  159. 
Quillets,  iii.  1.  20. 

R 

Recognizance,  v.  2.  213. 
Recovered,  v.  2.  239. 
Relume,  v.  2.  13. 
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Remorse,  iii.  3.  369. 
Repair,  iii.  2.  4. 
Reprobation,  v.  2.  208. 
Rouse  (sb.),  ii.  3.  55. 
Ruffian’d,  ii.  1.  6. 
Ruminate,  iii.  3.  132. 

S 

Sagittary,  i.  1.  146. 

Salt,  ii.  1.  236. 

’Sblood,  i.  1.  4. 

Score  (vb.),  iv.  1.  119. 
Scurvy,  i.  2.  7 ; iv.  2.  140. 
Sea-mark,  v.  2.  268. 

Seel,  1.  3.  268. 
Segregation,  ii.  1.  10. 
Sequester  (sb.),  iii.  4.  36. 
Sequestration,  i.  3.  341. 
Shadowing,  iv.  1.  33. 
Shrift,  iii.  3.  24. 

Shroud,  iv.  3.  23. 

Siege,  i.  2.  19. 

Sith,  iii.  3.  380. 
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